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THE GUILDHALL DINNER, 


HE dinner given by the new Lorp Mayor.-to the Ministry 

of the day is always a rather interesting occasion, for 
it comes in the middle of the dead season, and, if the Premier 
has anything to say, it gives him an opportunity of saying it. 
As it happened, the Premier has this year had nothing what- 
ever tosay. He had no secrets to explain, no policy to com- 
municate. He had merely to be thete and to speak, and 
there is no imaginable occasion on which Mr. GLADSTONE 
cannot find plenty to say. That he should be there at all 
was perhaps a fact more eloquent than words. Some of his 
listeners must have been carried back in memory to the last 
lord Mayor’s Day only one short twelvemonth ago, when 
a very different sort of Premier was the guest, and when 
a very different sort of speech was made. On the eve 
of the general election Mr. DisrarLi was glad to have an 
opportunity of addressing his countrymen, for he really had 
something to say to them. He was more fortunate than his 
successor, for he had a secret to communicate, and it was a 
secret of a very novel and unexpected kind. What he had 
to say at the Guildhall banquet was that, after a careful con- 
sideration of his whole position, of the state of the country, 
and of the probability of the issue of the elections, he felt 
he might calculate on another year at least of office. He 
offered it as indisputable that at the next civic anniversary 
he should still be Prime Minister. It is a curious thing that 
this excited nothing but merriment at the time. There was 
no irritation at it as a piece of presumption and vanity. It 
was thought to be a joke, one of Mr. Disraei’s clever mys- 
tifications and audacious bits of fun. But we know now 
that he really meant it, and that the Conservative Govern- 
‘ment honestly believed that the popular opinion was quite 
wrong, that every one but itsel* was miscalculating, and that 
there was really going to be a large majority for the Ministry 
of Mr. Disrazti1. That Mr. Giapstone would be the guest of 
the next Lord Mayor would not perhaps have much surprised 
Mr. DisraEtt even then. There are mutations in the destinies 
of all political parties, and of course it might turn out at the end 
of a twelvemonth that the Conservatives would be out and the 
Liberals in. But it may be guessed that Mr. DisraEtt would 
have heard with the utmost incredulity a prophecy that Mr. 
GLapsToNE would come into office within a month, that he 
would have the largest majority to support him that has sup- 
ported any modern Minister, that long before the next Lord 
Mayor’s Day he would have settled the great Irish Church 
question with general approval, and that he would in a year’s 
time be preparing, with an equal strength of support, to deal 
with that other great question of the Irish Land. If Mr. 
DisraELi could have known all this, however, he might not 
perhaps have spoken very npg & It is his nature to be 
defiant, buoyant, and audacious. If he cannot do anything else 
he can always invent a parodox, and if he has nothing else to 
talk about he can always puff himself and his friends. 

Mr. Giapstone spoke in a very different style. He isa very 
different man, and in a very different position. The Conser- 
vatives, whenever they are in office or assume any prominent 
position, are obliged to boast, to force themselves into notice, 
to shout out to all the world that they are fit for everything. 
They are afraid of being forgotten or of being underrated, 
unless they keep on bragging that they are the best, grandest, 
and cleverest creatures in the world. Mr. Disractt is admi- 
ng fitted to be the fugleman of such a party. He is tickled 
by the humour of the duties thus thrust upon him, and de- 
lights in finding quaint and unexpected reasons for the claims 
on public admiration which he hazards on behalf of himself 
and his followers. Mr. GLapsTone, on the contrary, has to 
speak as head of a very strong party and a very strong 
Ministry. He need not invent paradoxes to show why a 
Minister with a majority of a hundred is- in office, nor has 


he got to let it be understood that his Chancellor of the 


Exchequer is a*much cleverer man than he looks. He 


has rather to conceal the consciousness of strength under a 
veil of modesty, and to disarm criticism by criticizing him- 
self. He has to come forward as a man ready to throw 
his ring into the sea in order to avert divine jealousy, and 
to anticipate every one in acknowledging that no one can be 
called happy until he is dead. Humility was his cue on 
Tuesday night, and it suited him perfectly. If there is one 
thing Mr. GLapstong thoroughly enjoys, it is being humble. 
It is comforting to his turn of mind to depreciate himself and 
every one belonging to him. He enjoys what WorpsworTu 
called the luxury of disrespect. It was, we may be sure, in 
quite sober earnest, and without a pang of misgiving or of 
inward amusement, that he represented himself and his col- 
leagues as a poor, over-worked, puzzled set of creatures, just 
strengthened to hold office by the immensely inspiriting 
privilege of dining with the Lorp Mayor. He would not tole- 
rate for a second that other people should say such things of 
him. No one holding his position in public life has been stung 
to a more violent irritation when anything unpleasant has been 
said of him in the House of Commons. But, being in a ve 
strong position politically, having everything at his command, 
enjoying his success and looking forward to other triumphs, 
it is perfectly congenial to his turn of mind to remind himself 
and the world that he too is but a worm. Perhaps this sort 
of talk is not the pleasantest to hear. There is a faint eccle- 
siastical smack about this unctuous self-depreciation which 
does not quite hit the taste of the lay public. But at any. 
rate it is genuine. It is not put on merely that the 
admiring world may say what a fine thing it is that a man 
should be at once so great and so humble. It is completely 
in the vein and akin to the character of Mr. Guiapstong, and 
if we do not very much admire it, we may at least own that 
it should sometimes find expression as showing all the 
variety of nature there is in a man on whom so much ardent 
and well-deserved, if slightly indiscriminate, praise is poured 
lavishly from day to day. 

Some of his critics have taken it all with the most preter- 
natural seriousness, and have supposed that Mr. GLaDsTONE 
meant really to say that he and his colleagues feel themselves 
unequal to passing an Irish Land Bill. It has even been 
thought necessary to cheer these sinking and desponding hearts, 
to urge them to be bold and fear nothing, and to explain that, 
unless they approach their difficulties with sufficient hope and 
courage, they cannot expect to conquer them. Sympathy and 
encouragement could scarcely be more totally uncalled for. 
Mr. GLADsTONE no more believes himself unequal to dealing 
with the Irish Land Bill than he thought himself unequal to 
dealing with the Irish Church Bill. If he must be supposed 
to be serious in saying that he is now afraid, he must also 
be supposed to be serious in saying that he gains strength 
to go on in his Irish policy from dining with a Lord Mayor 
of opposite politics to his own. A man so easily encouraged 
may be safely trusted not to rest long dismayed. Public speak- 
ing must not be tortured into meaning in this way. Mr. 
GLapstone, for example, wished to say something about foreign 
affairs, although the Lorp Mayor had not got any one grander 
than the Honduras Minister to hear it; and he therefore said 
that England might and did play a useful part in healing 
the differences and soothing the feelings of foreign sovereigns. 
There was nothing new in this, no indication of any special 
policy on the part of Lord Ciarenpon or of any one else ; 
nor did Mr. GLapsTone mean to say that there was. If the 
Honduras Minister was not previously aware that England is 
always ready with the cheapest of all kindnesses, that of good 
advice, it must be that in his infant Republic people do 
not know much of the outside world. Mr. Guapstone, again, 
had nothing to say about the United States. There was 
no fresh step to reveal in the eternal Alabama dispute, no 
diplomatic or other change to record. But it was part of his 
business to bring in the name of Mr. Peasopy, and Se testa 
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it in conveniently enough and with a neat turn, by saying that 
England need never fear any serious rupture with the country 
of her benefactor. These kind of rhetorical commonplaces 
are meant to carry hearers or readers along with them, but 
not to make any one wiser or to acquaint the world with the 
secrets of Government. So, too, the Irish Land question is just 
where it was, neither less difficult nor more difficult to dispose 
of. If Mr. Guapstone wants encouragement, he may get it 
from a much more apposite source than that of a Guildhall 
dinner, by reading such letters as that in which a well-known 
Irish nobleman has just declared that he is ready to submit to 
any sacrifice in order to establish happy relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland. What he said of the evil effect of 
the acts of lawlessness daily committed in Ireland is perfectly 
true, and they certainly serve to disenchant all who think 
that legislative changes will make the Efiglish Government 
immediately and permanently popular in Ireland. But 
neither the Cabinet nor the Liberal party seriously propose to 
themselves popularity in Ireland as an aim. ‘To do what is 
just and practicable in very difficult circumstances is all their 


endeavour; and they may hope to attain this in some measure | 


whether the Fenians shoot each other and leave off consuming 
tobacco or not, and whether Mr. GLapsTone is inspired by the 
whim of the moment to speak at a City dinner in an exube- 
rant or a desponding strain. 


THE NEW PROTECTIONIST AGITATION, 


i ig agitation for protective duties on English manufac- 
tures has furnished Mr. Epmunp Asuwortn with a 
suitable text for a forcible argument against the restrictive 
regulations of Trade-Unions. There is no immediate danger 
of an abandonment of sound commercial policy; but as the 
newly-enfranchised electors acquire additional strength and 
organization, it is possible that the selfish doctrines which pre- 
vail in all other democratic communities may once more 
become popular in England. The French Treaty of 1860 was 
itself an anomalous deviation from the true principles of 
economy, and although the circumstances may have excused 


Mr. Coupen and Mr. Giapstoxe for tampering with heresy, | 


their exceptional aberration has furnished the Protectionists of 
the present day with their only argument or excuse. It is a 
plausible objection to a treaty, as to any other bargain, that 
the consideration received is insignificant or worthless; and 
the extravagant praises which have been bestowed on the 
French Treaty estop its zealous advocates from their true line 
of defence. As the English duty on claret was reduced at 
the same time with the French duty on cotton yarn, it is 
not surprising that scanty exports of cotton should be in- 
vidiously contrasted with copious imports of wine. Macclesfield 
and Coventry find that they are unable to compete in the 
silk manufacture with Lyons, and the former inconsistency 
of the Free-trade leaders furnishes them with a pretext for 
assuming that they have suffered injustice as well as loss. 
To a certain extent it is possible that their grievance may have 
been well-founded, inasmuch as Mr. Cospen occupied a false 
position when he negotiated the treaty. A diplomatist in- 
clined and accustomed to drive hard bargains would probably 
have obtained better terms for hisown country. The Emperor 
of the Frencu had himself designated the agent with whom 
his Ministers were to treat for the reciprocal reduction of 
tariffs, and it was well known to all parties that Mr. Coppen 
would rightly deem it as advantageous to give as to take. A 
more indifferent negotiator would have been charier of offers 
which he might have affected to regard as sacrifices. Acting, 
as every statesman ought in commercial matters to act, for the 
benefit of consumers, Mr. CospEn professedly represented the 
producers, who now complain that their interests were not suffi- 
ciently protected. The English Government was in the condition 
of a dealer who proposes to part with a foundered horse. It 
would be far cheaper to shoot the animal than to keep him; but 
it is better still to sell him, even for a note issued by a bank of 
doubtful solvency. It is too late to inquire whether the pur- 
chaser would have offered a better price to a less eager vendor. 
Every shilling which is saved and every additional comfort 
which is enjoyed through the lower price of French goods is 
a clear gain to England. 

The speakers and writers who have lately demanded reci- 
procity want nothing of the kind. Until Coventry weavers 
learn to make prettier and cheaper ribbons, they would find 
no market in France even if all customs’ duties were abolished. 
It is true that some other English productions would, under a 
more liberal system, be largely purchased in France; but the 
competition which the ribbon-makers seek to exclude exists 
only at home. As long as French ribbons are preferred by 


Englishwomen, it matters nothing to Coventry whether shir. 
ings and iron-castings are lightly or heavily taxed in French 
ports. It is on the English consumer that the silk-weaye; 
hope to levy a tax; and they would strongly deprecate any 
reciprocal concessions which would deprive them of thei 
only presentable fallacy. The cotton-spinners of Rouen ay 
under the influence of the same motives, uttering still loude 
protests against the Commercial Treaty, without the smalleg 
regard to the interests of their silk-weaving countrymen who 
gain all which Coventry and Macclesfield are losing. - The 
affectation of demanding perfect free-trade under the name of 
reciprocity cannot be too plainly exposed. Producers who 
are undersold at home would evidently be unable in ap 
circumstances to revenge themselves by transferring the 
struggle into the territory of their rivals. It is true that the 
Macclesfield silk-weavers could undersell Lyons itself in some 
of the coarser fabrics, but it is obvious that they require yo 
protection for the goods which they can make cheaper anj 
better than their competitors. If a sound commercial systen 
were universally established, Lyons and Macclesfield would 
respectively enjoy natural monopolies of the manufactures 
in which they severally excel. At present the sale of 
Macclesfield goods is restricted in France; but it would 
be more expedient to give the town an annual ¢ 

on the Consolidated Fund than to subsidize, and at the 
same time misdirect, its industry by buying worse silk a 
an enhanced price. Distressed manufacturers and open- 
tives may be excused for disregarding the general interes 
in their anxiety for immediate relief; but the previous 
blunders of the Conservative party are almost eclipsed by 
their imprudence in allying themselves with the new Pn- 
tectionists. Whatever may be the obliquities of future legis. 
lation, the Corn-laws will never be restored. It is the interest 
of landowners and farmers, as they must sell their own pr- 
ducts for natural prices, to cheapen as far as possible the 
commodities which they buy ; but the trick of courting uncon- 
genial allies seems to have become ingrained in the constitu. 
tion of the party. It is with Trade-Unions, and perhaps 
with Protectionist demagogues, that they will hereafter have 
to struggle, and it ill becomes the representatives of pro 

to engage in hostility with the great commercial body. 

Mr. Asnwortu, who is well known to be a thorough Liberal, 
is more really Conservative than his opponents in his 
denunciation of the suicidal conduct of the Trade-Unions. 
The Unionists of London have already begun to countenance 
the agitation for protective duties, which is in truth the indis- 
pensable complement of their own artificial system. If pro- 
duction is by arbitrary regulations to be constantly made 
dearer and dearer, it necessarily follows that consumption 
must in turn be subjected to a corresponding monopoly. 
Skilled workmen have lent willing ears to the lessons of 
sycophantic teachers, which may be summed up in the propo- 
sitions that hats exist for the sake of hatters and clothes for the 
sake of tailors. If the workmen would confine their efforts 
to contests with the master-hatter and the master-tailor for a 
larger and larger share of the profits, the general community 
would have no direct interest in the struggle; but the greater 
part of their regulations are calculated as much to increase the 
cost of the commodity as to embarrass the employer. The 
more intelligent of their number cannot fail to see that for the 
attainment of their object it will be necessary to prohibit 
the purchaser from going elsewhere for his goods. 

The goose which lays the golden eggs has in many places 
beer already killed, and it will certainly escape if it is not 
shut up in a coop. Mr. Asnwortu shows that in some 
instances the perversity of Trade-Unions has inflicted on local 
branches of industry far greater injury than any foreign com- 
petition. The production of certain kinds of goods has been 
rendered impossible in Cheshire and in the Midland counties 
by the vexatious interference of the Unions. Some branches 
of trade have been driven to Lancashire, and even to Germany, 
by the associated workmen. The destitution of the iron ship- 
building trade in the Thames through the greediness of a single 
class of workmen is within recent memory; and Mr. PorTER, 
in his reply to Mr. AsHworTH, was compelled to evade the 
argument which he was unable to answer. ‘The trade was 
transferred, as Mr. Porrer has since admitted, mainly from the 
Thames to the Clyde; and consequently, the statistical returns 
show no decline in the number or tonnage of the ships 
which have been built. Mr. Porrer can only quote the total 
production of the United Kingdom, when he ought to have 
shown that the regulations of Trade-Unions had produced 
no injurious effect on the industry of the Thames. It will 
be diflicult for the advocates of Unions to answer Mr. Asm- 
worri’s inquiry into the real causes of the depression of 
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tmde at Coventry. The raw material can be bought as cheaply 
ag at Lyons; and in coal and machinery the English manu- 
fcturer has an advantage. The sufficiency of the demand is 
proved by the very demand for French goods which gives 
gecasion to their complaint. The difference must consist 
either in comparative want of skill or in the higher cost of 
labour, and Parliament would be ill advised in legislating to 
tuate either condition of inferiority to the foreign pro- 
dacer. One of the chief objects of the Unionist workmen is 
to restrict their own numbers by limiting the employment of 
apprentices and the admission of new members. Mr. Potrer 
contends that there is in ordinary times a surplus of skilled 
labour; but its amount would be more advantageously 
regulated by natural supply and demand than by arbi- 
trary rules. Notwithstanding their large numbers the mem- 
pers of Unions constitute a privileged minority of the 
working-class; and they are further subdivided into exclu- 
sive local oligarchies. The Manchester brickmakers drew 
a customs’ line round the city at a distance of four miles, 
and enforced for many years the entire exclusion from the 
rotected district of all competing materials. The Maccles- 
field silk-weavers told the employers that they could not allow 
any work to be done at the wages which were at the time 
paid in Manchester. It is of course utterly useless to appeal 
to the Unionist workmen, to their leaders, or to their political 
trons; but all other sections of the community ought to 
mite in rejecting demands for protection which could scarcely 
be preferred if trade had not been injuriously affected by the 
interference of the Unions. 


THE PARIS CANDIDATES. 


HERE is a marked difference between the Paris elections 

of last May and those of the present November. Then, 
as now, the Opposition was divided into two warring sections; 
but confidence and energy were not then, as now, confined 
to one of the two. The forces which returned M. Tuners 
and M. Jutes Favre seem to be almost paralysed. In the 
four circumscriptions there is at present but one candidate 
who has any claim to represent the rational Liberalism of 
France, and though M. ALLov is fighting the battle with gveat 
zeal and boldness, no one seems to imagine that he can be 
returned. In the other circumscriptions the non-juring can- 
didates have everything their own way, so that, even if the 
anti-Revolutionary electors were to show themselves in unex- 
pected numbers at the poll, they would only have to throw 
away their votes. There is little probability, however, at 
present of their making any such empty demonstration. The 
Paris Liberals have virtually abandoned the field to the unop- 
posed occupation of MM. Rocurrort, 
and Prat. Whether this abstention on their part is to be 
attributed to despair, or indifference, or over-security, it may 
be hard to say; but the fact that it exists is the most pro- 
minent characteristic of the situation. 

Amongst the non-juring force, however, there are per- 
ceptible shades of difference. M. and M. 
derive their principal renown from their determination not to 
take the candidate’s oath; but M. Rocnerortr and M. Lepru- 
Roun appeal to distinct varieties of the Paris democracy. 
M. Rocuerorr is wholly negative. His solitary title to popu- 
larity is that he lampooned the Emperor earlier than any one 
else, and that he has on the whole lampooned him the most 
cleverly. He was picked out as a candidate in May, as an act 
of defiance, and the choice of the Radical Committee has fallen 
upon him in November for precisely the same reason. M. 
Rocuerort represents no positive principle of any kind. His 
popularity is simply the froth which comes to the surface 
when, after years of repression, all restraint is suddenly with- 
drawn, and the passions of the Paris mob are suffered to 
find their natural expression. It is the fashion in England to 
treat M. Rocuerort’s candidature very lightly on this account, 


insulting NapoLron III. Probably underneath this passionate 
ebullition of personal hate there is a solid basis of Socialism ; 
but, for anything that appears to the contrary, M. Rocuerorr 
might have been a Legitimist, if he had written the Lanterne 
and been willing not to parade his politics too offensively. We 
cannot regard this reckless determination to look for no other 
qualification in the leading candidate than that his return 
will be an insult to the Emperor as anything else than a 
very formidable symptom. The lower M. Rocuerort is rated 
in the political scale the more significant his position becomes. 
Let it be granted that he is nothing but the veriest bubble, the 
fact of his popularity remains. If the Emprror had a special 
antipathy to monkeys, and the city of Paris thereupon decreed 
that a monkey should be its representative, would there be 
nothing significant in the selection? The immediate result of 
this state of feeling is that the Emperor becomes a source of 
actual weakness to the cause of order in France. No one 
who compares the democracy of 1869 with the democracy of 
1848 can help seeing that there is less of honest enthusiasm, 
and genuine if mistaken desire that the country shall be well 
governed, in the contemporary phase of the movement, than 
there was one-and-twenty years ago. Then the Paris work- 
men dreamed of bringing down Paradise to earth. To-day 
their thoughts seem to be mainly occupied with construct- 
ing an Inferno for Napoteon III. It is not in human 
nature to undergo such a change of purpose without great 
consequent deterioration, but, besides the moral injury, there 
is a special political danger in such a state of mind. It 
makes its possessors a prey to charlatans and adventurers of 
every kind. The test applied to a representative is one that 
asks nothing but a scurrilous tongue and an unscrupulous 
conscience. No doubt after a time the democrats of Paris 
will judge M. Rocuerort more accurately than they do now, 
but great and lasting mischief may nevertheless be wrought 
before they have awakened from their delusion. 

M. Lepru-Rotim embodies a more permanent variety of 
democratic character. It is curious and instructive to find 
that, after eighteen years of despotism, his letter to the 
electors displays a far bitterer hatred to Parliamentary than 
to personal government. He will not take the oath, because 
to do so “is to forward Parliamentarism.” The enemy 
against which France has to contend is not Imperialism, but 
“Parliamentarism, which tends to succeed to the dying 
“ Evperor.” By Parliamentarism, he understands “ that 
“bastard party of humiliation abroad and corruption at 
“home. . . which, after fattening under Louis Puiirre, 
“lent itself to General Cavaianac and to Louis 
“as it would lend itself to-morrow to any fantastic regency 
“or any log representing order, sc long as it remained in 
“ the ascendant and kept out democracy.” Nothing can “be 
“done for the people without renouncing this enervating 
“ constitutionalism, and entering the domain of absolute prin- 
“ ciples.” Here certainly is the political philosophy of 
Socialism expressed with praiseworthy frankness. M. Leprv- 
Rotiiw makes no secret of his designs; he presents no false 
front of amity towards the Parliamentary Opposition. He 
abhors constitutional government in all its shapes. Every- 
thing that controls or delays the irresponsible action of the 
numerical majority of the population is repugnant to his 
political instincts. Perhaps, when the Empire was prosperous, 
it came in for the largest share of his hostility; but now 
it is supposed to be dying, and M. Lepru-Rotim rushes 
off at the first intimation of its decay to curse the “ Parlia- 
“ mentarism ” that threatens to take its place. In itself, indeed, 
the Empire must be far less obnoxious to him than a really 
constitutional Government. For the Empire was only power 
in the wrong hands, whereas “ Parliamentarism” is power’ 
acting within fixed limits, and voluntarily submitting itself 
to external checks. To M. Lepru-Rottiw anything that 
degrades absolute power in this way must be near akin 
to sacrilege. The man who would control the action 


but the reasoning which conducts to this conclusion is more 
obvious than sound. Ordinarily, when sovereigns make large 
concessions, and set themselves to pull down with their own 
hands an edifice it has cost them much time and pains to rear, 


they earn the momentary goodwill of their subjects. Favour | 


thus gained is for the most part lost almost as quickly, but the 
first impulse of the populace is to be grateful. But. in Paris 
there is no trace of any such sentiment. The moment that 
the democracy ventures to lift its head it sets itself to prove 
that it has forgotten and forgiven nothing. The favourite 
candidate at these elections is not M. Lepru-Rotiiy, but M. 
Rocuerort ; not, that is, the man who is most intimately con- 
nected with the phase of Republicanism dearest to the French 


of the Ewprror to-day, might presume to-morrow to control 
the action of the sovereign people itself. It would be an 
incalculable gain to the cause of liberty in France, if this 
unmistakeable exposition of the views of the Radical demo- 
cracy should rouse the moderate Liberals to insist on @ 
thorough reform of the Imperial Constitution. In all probability 
they might, if theye were so minded, make it clear to the 
Emperor that the day of personal government is over, and that 
the only chance for his dynasty is a willing acceptance of Par- 
liamentary institutions. M. Lepru-Rot.in can see that these 
| are the real adversaries that Socialism has to overcome ; that in 
| proportion as a people is under the influence of “ enervating 
| “ constitutionalism,” it wants the taste for those “ abstract 


Democrat, but the man who has been most successful in | “ principles” which he wishes to see riding roughshod over 
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individual and corporate rights of every kind. If the Liberal 
party throughout France could bring themselves to see this 
also, there would be no danger of their running blindfold into 
the arms of the next Saviour of Society that chance or indivi- 
dual ambition may happen to send them. They would know 
that the means of safety are in their own hands, that in unity 
and activity, and above all in that courage which saves men 
from refusing to go as far as they think right lest they should 
be thereupon expected to go further, lie sources of strength 
the existence of which has been hitherto unsuspected. It isa 
great opportunity, if those to whom it is offered will but show 
themselves worthy to seize it. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


NOTHER November has come round, and with it have 
come the Municipal Elections in the large boroughs. 

We are sorry to have to add that once more the old evils 
have shown themselves, and bribery has been briskly at work. 
Of course it is only of the towns where the bribery has been very 
bad that we hear all at once. Even those who have been de- 
feated by corrupt practices do not always like to placard the 
shame of their native town to all the world. But intelligence 
of what has taken place in the last few days has come in to an 
extent sufficient to warrant the belief that no improvement has 
taken place since last year. It is in vain that the secrets of 
the management of municipal elections have been disclosed to 
the House of Commons. At Wakefield it is asserted that to 
wards the close of the poll prices got as high as 7/. a vote, a 
sum worthy of a Parliamentary election. In fact, how can 
any one possibly believe that a Parliamentary election has any 
chance of being conducted purely in a borough where 7/.a head is 
given for votes at the yearly municipal elections? A constituency 
must be corrupt to the core where such things are possible. 
That Wakefield is a thoroughly corrupt constituency would cer- 
tainly be far too much to say, though its past Parliamentary his- 
tory has not been above suspicion; but what may be said with- 
out the slightest fear of exaggeration is, that a constituency in a 
few years would become hopelessly corrupt if its municipal 
elections were tainted with such disgraceful profligacy. That 
the municipal and the Parliamentary elections can no longer 
be considered apart is the conclusion which every fact that 
is examined tends to bring out. The constituency is de- 
moralized, and learns to think that a vote is a mere matter of 
bargain and sale. Voters even go further, and from cor- 
ruption pass on swiftly to roguery. A Wakefield voter is 
said to have earned general admiration by his smartness in 
taking 7/. for his vote after he had already voted for the 
other side. What a precious piece of rascality this is to in- 
spire and encourage in a man! and yet in every constituency 
where bribery prevails the unanimous opinion would be that 
this piece of roguery, which is nothing but obtaining money 
under false pretences, was a high and laudable stroke of busi- 
ness. A Parliamentary election conducted on pure principles 
would seem like a fraud on persons who had once reached 
this stage of corruption. They would consider money as 
their due, and we know perfectly well that, as the law now 
stands, when a constituency longs for money there is sure to 
be a candidate to supply the want. There are even more 
fools who think life dull, and whose sovereigns burn in 
their pockets, than there are boroughs wanting rich men to 
bribe them. ‘Thus the municipal elections affect most 
prejudicially the Parliamentary ones; but what is more 
especially to be noticed is the mode in which, since the 
last Reform Bill, the Parliamentary elections affect prejudi- 
cially the municipal ones. As the voters are now the same at 
both, to win the municipal elections becomes the recognised 
mode of keeping together the party for the Parliamentary 
election. Formerly it was Mr. A. who wished to be a Town 
Councillor, and Mr. B. who stood against him; or it was the 
party for pavements against the party for the old excruciating 
round stones, or it was the friends of the sewers against the 
friends of open gutters, that wished to get a majority in the 
local government. But now it is Liberals against Con- 
servatives. Politics have nothing properly to do with local 
administration, and a man is equally fit or unfit to con- 
sider the great question of sewage whether he thinks the 
Trish Church an anomaly or not. But now the Parlia- 
mentary parties cannot afford to let the municipal elections 
turn on municipal questions. They make every election a 
trial of political strength, in order that their organization may 
be kept well on foot. The municipal elections are to Parlia- 


mentary elections what its annual drill is to the Militia. We 
fear that this is an evil which it is very difficult to cure. The 
experience of the United States shows how every act of public 


life, however small, comes to be included in the sphere of 
organization when the suffrage is the same for every kind of 
election. But it makes the evil very much greater when 
bribery is made to form part of it, and we may anxious! 
inquire whether something cannot be done to put dow, 
bribery at municipal elections, although we cannot hope t 
make municipal elections all that they should be. 


What makes bribery at municipal elections so exceeding 
pernicious is, that while it paves the: way for bribery a 
Parliamcntary elections, it is not even under the feeble checks 
which operate in some degree to make people shrink from 
bribery when a member of Parliament is to be returned, 
There is a fear of the law, and a fear of public opinion, which 
make candidates for the Parliamentary representation at least 
reluctant to bribe until they are persuaded that they can haye 
the seat on no other terms. But at municipal elections there 
is no check. There is no legal restraint whatever on bri 
at these elections. There are some sort of penalties in an Act 
of Parliament on the subject, but they are completely 
a dead letter. It would be very difficult to put them 
force if any one tried, and no one is likely to try. Public 
opinion is entirely against any one taking so unneighbourly 
a step. To expose a fellow-townsman to censure and log 
simply because he has parted with a little of his loose cash 
to the local poor, would be pronounced to be in the worst pos- 
sible taste. Nor is the end considered worth going through 
the disagreeableness of the means. To turn an opponent out 
of Parliament is a sort of triumph, but to turn him out of the 
Town Council is a very different thing. Bygones are to be 
bygones, is the rule of the local world, and it may be con- 
tended perhaps that the local world is right. The English 
law casts on no one the duty of seeing that infractions of 
the law are punished. It allows, as we have seen this 
week, a prosecutor to say that he has had loss enough, and 
shall not bother himself with any more law; on which the 
fortunate prisoner asks to be discharged, and walks out of 
court. If the law does not consider it a part of my duty 
to prosecute a man who has to my knowledge bribed 
municipal electors, why should I assume a duty that is 
not cast on me? It is allowable for me to consider the 
balance of advantages, and the advantage of local peace and 
local good feeling may reasonably seem to me greater than 
the advantage of taking a step which may do something, but 
which also might do nothing, to put down bribery. It must be 
remembered that the judges have consistently adopted the view, 
during the trials of election petitions this year, that an election 
petition isa claim against the property of a person in possession, 
and not the fulfilment ofa public duty. In Parliamentary elec- 
tions the property is worth fighting for as against its possessor, 

and in municipal elections it is not; and that is perfectly suffi- 
cient to account for the fact that bribery at municipal elections 
goes unpunished. The fear of public opinion, again, exercises 
a slight control over bribery by Parliamentary candidates. It 
is rather unpleasant to be found out in bribery. Certainly 
this fear acts in a very mild way, for it is never known whether 
any one is in earnest or not in denouncing persons who bribe. 
Bribery in the abstract is pronounced unanimously to be 
wrong and mischievous; but does bribery or participation in 
corrupt practices throw any stigma on a man? We own 
that we really do not know. ‘There are two members of the 
present House of Commons who have been shown by the 
evidence recently taken under the Commissions to have been 
indisputably mixed up with corrupt practices. Will the 
House think it worth while to take any notice of their con- 
duct? We believe that no one can say what the House 
will do. A mere accident may determine it one way or 
the other. The last House of Commons allowed a Minister 
to say that he had no means of finding out whether certain 
persons ascertained to have been guilty of bribery were the 
same persons, or others of exactly the same names, hold- 
ing Commissions of the Peace, and the House laughed at 
and enjoyed the audacious impudence of the joke. The 
present House of Commons would be very glad to sanc- 
tion severe measures against bribery, but it may be doubted 
whether it would show much severity against bribers. And 
if this is the feeling in the House of Commons itself about 
bribery at Parliamentary elections, how can it be expected 
that any one should look with any real disfavour on persons 
who bribe at municipal elections? One gentleman has indeed 
done himself great credit, we see, by resigning the seat which 
he found he had won at the municipal election at Notting- 
ham by the corrupt practices of his friends. This is setting 
an excellent example, and we hope it will have some effect; 
but it is quite obvious that his friends would have thought it 


no crime of him if he had kept his seat, and probably sought 
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him a town-councillorship by way of a tacit tribute to his | 


virtues. 

The end of all this, it is not difficult to see, will very likely | 
be the Ballot. We have no party prejudice whatever against | 
the Ballot. So far as parties are concerned, it would not, | 
we believe, help one more than another, and in so far as it 
would enable quiet, respectable people to vote without fear 
of mob intimidation, it would be a great gain. The old | 
moral difficulty that puzzled the last generation no longer | 
uzzles Englishmen of the present day. That voting was | 
the exercise of a trust, and that a trust must be discharged | 
in public, were two assumptions which, taken together, made | 
it difficult to see how the Ballot could be right. In these | 
days we have got to look at public questions in a different | 
light, and we think that, even if voting is a trust, nothing 
but practical experience can decide how the trust can be 
best discharged. It is the duty of every man to fight for 
his country, but experience has shown that the best way of 
fulfilling this duty is to keep on foot a sufficient army of 
disciplined soldiers. The balance of evidence collected and 
published by the Committee of the House of Commons 
appears to be in favour of the Ballot, but it is a question 
which ought to be fairly and fully argued. Some of the 
evidence adduced in favour of the Ballot certainly falls 
short of the effect it is intended to produce. We learn, for 
instance, that at the recent municipal election at Northampton 
a novelty was introduced. The voting is by papers, and 
the custom is for the presiding Alderman to read out 
each vote as the paper is tendered. But this year he 
merely took the paper and laid it on the table face down- 
wards, so that the check clerks of the candidates knew who 
voted, but not for whom the votes were given. Nobody, 
we are informed, knew how the election was going, there was 
little excitement, and corruption found its occupation gone. 
If this was really so, and if the same happy consequences 
could always be relied on, the Ballot would be wholly unneces- 
sary. All that would be wanted would be merely to secure 
that the state of the poll should be known to no one until 
it was closed. This is an improvement which all parties 
agree in thinking ought to be made, and the contest will be 
not whether it shall be made, for that is certain, but whether, 
if it is made, the Ballot also will be wanted or not. What 
took place at Northampton offered no material for forming an 
opinion on this point. It may be true that, if the vote is only 
temporarily concealed, bribers will go on bribing, knowing that 
they can ultimately discover whether those they have bribed 
have kept faith with them. If so, the Ballot may provide a 
remedy, which in its turn may be shown to be insufficient 
if means of outwitting the ballot-box can be discovered. 
But it is by no means certain that the expediency or 
inexpediency of the Ballot will ever be seriously argued and 
discussed. The House of Commons must do something to 
protect itself against the danger with which bribery at the 
municipal elections threatens the whole Parliamentary system. 
The people who say that the Ballot will offer the requisite 
protection are numerous and positive, and those who say 
that the Ballot will work badly are divided, faint, and 
powerless. If those who advocate the Ballot are taken in 
detail, they will generally own that they advocate it because 
they do not know what else to advocate, but that they do not 
profess to understand how it ought practically to be managed. 
There are a few politicians of the old school who are violently 
opposed to it because they associate it with the menaces of 
an extinct sect of Radical doctrinaires. But the mass of 
moderate politicians feel that the puzzle about the Ballot is 
that, while there are no very strong arguments for it, there 
are no strong arguments at all against it. So that it stands 
every chance of being adopted, not as being good in itself, but 
because to adopt it is the readiest way of doing something 
when every one is agreed that something must be done. 


SPAIN. 


bee coalition of parties which has ruled Spain since the 
fall of the QurEN is dissolved by the retirement of 
Admiral Torrte and the other members of the Unionist party. 
It matters little that the secession is accomplished according to 
all the forms of courtesy, for Marshal Pruw’s professed ex- 
pectation of support from his late colleagues is a purely con- 
ventional fiction. The Unionists promise to maintain the 
league with the Progressists and Democrats as long as they are 
not compelled to differ from them on some question of prin- 
ciple. In England outgoing Ministers always guarantee a 
fair trial to their successors, who are probably their bitterest 
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opponents; and an internal schism in the ranks of either party 
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furnishes an unfailing opportunity for professions of regard 
Mr. Srantey and Sir James Granam professed 
to agree with the general policy of the Whig Government 
when they dissented from the Appropriation Clause, yet in 
two or three years they were the most active of Sir Roser 
Peet’s lieutenants. Within three months from the time when 
Mr. Grapstone and his friends left Lord PaLuerston’s Cabinet 
on a scarcely intelligible point of difference, they became the 
most violent assailants of the Government. The Spaniards, if 
they have still something to learn in the practice of a consti- 
tutional system, thoroughly understand the expediency of using 
fair words up to the verge of a quarrel. Prim and Topere are 
fully aware that the disruption would not have taken place if 
it had been possible for the various sections of the Government 


, and the Cortes to act any longer in concert. The issue on 


which their irreconcilable variance occurs has already been 
raised. The Prive Minister is determined to oppose the pre- 
tensions of the Duke of MontrensiEr, while Torete and his 
friends are equally resolute in rejecting the candidature which 
would imply the prolonged dictatorship of Priv. The dis- 
tinctions of the three parties which together constitute the 
majority of the Cortes are scarcely perceptible to foreigners. 
Unionists, Progressists, and Democrats are all so far Liberal 
that they were opposed to the Government of Ispartia II.; and 
they are all sufficiently Conservative to prefer a monarchy to 
a republic. The Unionists are perhaps less hostile than their 
lute allies to the Church, but the clergy have hitherto stood aloof 
from all the promoters of the late revolution. The Progressists 
inherit their title from the old Opposition, and the Democrats 
are the especial followers of Pris. Itmay be doubted whether 
any one of the contending factionshas a genuine hold on popular 
feeling, but the leaders divide among themselves the high 
commands of the army and navy. In the contingency of a 
resort to force it is wholly uncertain whether Prim would find 
himself a match for Serrano and Torete. The Minister of 
War probably relies on the advantage of an official character, 
which would compel his adversaries to assume the character 
of mutineers ; but the Recent, who has prudently retained his 
position as neutral chief of a constitutional Government, 
might by a stroke of his pen deprive Prim of all legal right 
to the obedience of the army. In the Cortes, during the 
absence of the Republican Deputies, the Minister commands 
a small majority; but some among the hundred and fifty 
members who vote in favour of the Duke of Genoa would 
probably be equally willing to close the interregnum by sup- 
porting any rival candidate who might seem likely to succeed. 
The sovereignty of the Cortes themselves is unfortunately 
but nominal and formal. Unaccustomed to see Parliaments 
exercising supreme power, the people of Spain have not yet 
learned that, in politics as in religion, an ultimate and in- 
fallible authority must be somewhere reposed. If there is no 
recognised right of decision in the last resort, disputed questions 
can only be referred to the arbitrament of force. The Cortes 
were elected a few months ago by nearly universal suffrage ; 
yet, as soon as a minority of the Assembly finds itself outvoted, 
the defeated party secedes, by way of protest against the com- 
petence of the entire body. Queen IsaBELLa was scarcely 
more contemptuous of Parliamentary government when she 
transported or imprisoned a contumacious majority of the 
Deputies for presenting an Address to the Crown. 


The Republicans in Spain, as in many other countries, 
respect the popular suffrage only when it is on their own side. 
If they had succeeded in returning a majority to the Cortes 
they would have attained their object by legal methods; but, 
like the same party during the French Revolution of 1848, 
they rely on a kind of Divine right which requires no majority 
to establish it. In the alternation of rival blunders which cha- 
racterizes political as well as military contests, the mistake of 
the late insurrection is almost obliterated by the folly of the 
supporters of monarchy. If the late Ministry could have 
agreed on the choice of a candidate, the nomination might have 
been made and accepted while the adversaries were still dis- 
heartened and disarmed. The Republicans may now confi- 
dently hope that, in default of a King, it will be impossible to 
re-establish Royalty. Divided among themselves by every 
kind of incompatibility and of reciprocal antipathy, they enjoy 
for the moment the advantage which always belongs to an 
Opposition, of merging their own dissensions in a common 
hostility. The moderate or political Republicans have much 
more in common with the Progressists and the Democrats than 
with their own Socialist allies; but at present hatred of kings 
and hatred of private property serve for a bond of union. It 
is confidently stated that, outside the circle of mere politicians, 
the people are divided, not as supporters and opponents of the 
Government, but between the Republicans and the Carlist 
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or clerical party. It is difficult to understand why the con- 
stituencies should have returned a large majority which is 
hostile to both factions, if it is true that the elective monarchy 
has no partisans; but the political education of Spain is not 
far advanced, and possibly neither candidates nor voters 
understood their own meaning. The abandonment by the 
clergy of the unlucky QueEN who sacrificed popularity for 
their sake is at the same time natural and instructive. The 
legitimate Pretender is a more candid and consistent repre- 
sentative of the worst form of bigotry and absolutism. The 
name of the Queen had during her childhood been associated 
with the doctrines of constitutional government; and then, as 
now, the priesthood favoured the more reactionary Pretender. 
As between the Republicans and the Carlists, the victory will 
not long remain doubtful ; but it is possible that the moderate 
party may profit by the mutual antagonism of its competitors. 
The Government has with little difficulty suppressed the 
armed resistance of both parties in turn; and it is hardly 
probable that the extreme Democrats will at any time com- 
bine with the advocates of despotism. 


Far-seeing Republican politicians will prefer to wait for the 
overtures which may probably soon be addressed to them by 
their most formidable opponent. Notwithstanding his profes- 
sions of confidence, Marshal Pri can scarcely hope to obtain 
for his candidate the majority of votes which would be neces- 
sary to justify the choice of a King as well as to make the 
election legal. 'The Republicans, even if they were to resume 
their seats in the Cortes, would not assist the Ministry to 
escape from a position of inextricable difficulty. When it 
becomes evident that the elevation of the Duke of Grnoa has 
become impracticable, some adroit negotiator will perhaps 
suggest to Prim that he might exercise, under the name 
of President, all the powers which he desires as the 
protector of a minor. Between a Minister in search of a 
party, and a faction which requires a powerful auxiliary, 
it may probably not be difficult to arrange terms of com- 
promise. A party which is habitually willing to resort to 
arms must, however unwillingly, recognise the claim of 
military chiefs to a large share of political power. A popu- 
lation is no match for an army, until experience has con- 
verted tumultuous levies into disciplined troops. At the end 
of a revolution, if not at the beginning, the army almost 
always remains supreme. The discreditable conspiracies and 
mutinies in the army which formed the history of Spain 
during the reign of Isapetta II. followed by a natural 
sequence after the conflict between absolute government 
and various forms of Liberalism; and the political parties of 
the present day will have great difficulty in escaping from the 
same vicious circle. It must be admitted that since the 
revolution of 1868 genuine interest in public questions and 
in principles has revived in Spain; but until minorities 
learn to accept Parliamentary decisions as final, generals will 
be more powerful than orators or statesmen. During the late 
Ministerial crisis, the parties to the negotiations professed 
almost too loudly their unalterable fidelity to the Constitution. 
It is remarkable that the first dissentients from the policy of 
the Government were the Unionists who form the Conserva- 
tive section of the majority in the Cortes. It might be 
thought that, as the implacable enemies of the Republicans, 
Admiral Torete and his friends would, after their separation 
from the more Liberal supporters of monarchy, possess 
little popular strength; but it is evident, from the elaborate 
compliments bestowed by Pri on his late colleagues, that he 
estimated highly their power to injure him. He may perhaps 
suspect that the Unionists have an understanding with the 
Reeent, and that without their co-operation his hold on the 
army will be insecure. The enthusiasm of his friendship for 
Torete is the more surprising, as the Admiral long before he 
left the Ministry took occasion to warn the Cortes against the 
insatiable ambition of a certain person who was universally 
understood to be no other than Prim. According to the 
Prime Minister, the revolution rests on three columns, con- 
sisting of Serrano, of Prim, and of Torpere. One of the columns 
is already withdrawn from the structure, and another is 
tottering. If at any time it should be thought expedient to 
form an alliance with the Republicans, Prim might perhaps 
excuse himself by attributing to his rivals the rupture of the 
union. He can scarcely have misunderstood the guarded 
promise of support which was tendered by Rios Rosas in the 
name of the Unionist party. 
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THE ARMIES OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


| & is not unnatural that the prospect of a trebled Income. 
tax should be inducing the Indian taxpayers to look 
with a favourable eye on proposals for a reduction of mili 
expenditure. Yet the present temper of the class has some- 
thing that is remarkable in it. All Indian interests hang go 
closely together, and, as the success of some recent agitations 
in this country shows, the Indian military interest has go 
considerable an influence, that military reductions are, of al] 
economies, the least popular in India. Yet the case for mate. 
rial reductions in some part of the local forces appears, ag 
now stated by the Indian press and by the Indian corre. 
spondents of English newspapers, to be a very strong one. It 
certainly seems as if the Indian Government were keeping up 
at least two native armies at a strength and with an organiza- 
tion altogether out of proportion to the real needs of the 
provinces to which they are permanently attached. 

Besides the British troops spread over the face of India, the 
Indian Government may be said to have at its disposal six or 
seven considerable native armies. But, of these, two are in a 
position wholly different from the others. The armies of the 
Madras and Bombay Provinces have their own Commanders- 
in-Chief, their own head-quarters staff, and a strength of 
officers and men calculated with reference rather to the pre- 
scriptive pretensions of the force than to any military service 
for which they are required. Nor are the territories to which 
these armies belong inhabited by warlike, turbulent, or dan- 
gerous races. They are, on the contrary, the home, for the 
most part, of as peaceful and contented populations as are to 
be found in India. While the Indian army of the Punjab is 
engaged in almost perpetual warfare against the wild warriors 
of the North-western mountains; while the troops of Eastern 
Bengal have Bhootan to observe, and hordes of untamed savages 
to confine to their native jungles; while the forces in the pro- 
vinces between control the only part of India which manifested 
any serious sympathy with the mutineers of 1857, the armies 
of Madras and Bombay are quartered among a tranquil people 
which is sometimes said, by Indian newspapers, not even to 
require the whole of the police force which preserves order 
within its borders. The practical field for the operations of the 
armies of Madras and Bombay is in countries beyond India— 
in China and Indo-China on the one side, and in Persia or 
Abyssinia on the other. But for such services their special 
organization is rather a disadvantage than an advantage, since 
it limits the material from which the expeditionary force is 
drawn, and complicates the arrangements required for its equip- 
ment and despatch. 

The explanation of these costly anomalies is of course 
historical. The East India Company had possessions in 
Madras and Bombay before it had a foothold in Bengal, 
and in Madras it was already territorially powerful when 
the pestiferous settlement on the Hoogly was a mere factory. 
The reader of Indian newspapers occasionally perceives that 
the Anglo-Indian of Madras and Bombay still regards with 
some impatience the supremacy of the splendid series of pro- 
vinces roughly called Bengal. Until lately, moreover, the 
three fractions of the Empire had scanty communication 
except by sea. It is only as railways draw closer and 
closer the connexion between all parts of India that the 
argument for consolidating the native armies and diminish- 
ing the outlay on their maintenance demands a serious 
answer. What is the answer of the local opponents of 
change appears with sufficient clearness from the Indian 
discussions on the subject. It is urged at Madras and 
Bombay that to interfere with the separate organization of the 
Madras and Bombay armies is to forget the lesson of the 
mutinies. Great armies, it is said, if they become disaffected, 
mutiny all together, whereas if separate organizations are main- 
tained the probabilities of a simultaneous outbreak are 
materially diminished. Some weight is due to this argument, 
but it scarcely applies to one of the armies in question. Those 
who can recall the terrible year of the mutinies will remember 
that the Bombay army became tainted only a little later than 
that of Bengal, and it is said that, but for the successes of the 
British troops in Upper India, the disaffection would have had 
the most fatal consequences. Indian military writers indeed 
assure us that the Bombay regiments are for the most part 
recruited from the same localities, races, and castes as those 
of Bengal, and consist mainly of the men who cannot obtain 
admission into the larger and more splendid force. Assuming 
that security against the risk of mutiny is still required, it 


is surely a very moderate form of it to create an army of 
| short men in the hope that they will remain more loyal than 
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The case of the Madras army is different. The mutiny of | 
1857 was practically suppressed by the British troops and by | 
the Sikhs of the Punjab, but the Madras regiments did good | 
service, sometimes in the field, but more frequently by occu- 
pying posts, and thus facilitating the forward movement of the 
British force. Nor does it appear to be open to question that 
this army, though prone to mutinous outbreaks in older 
times, was in the critical years 1857 and 1859 singularly free 
from disaffection; the men, in fact, speaking the Dravidian 
languages of Southern India, were not affected by a contagion 
which was exclusively propagated by the tongue. The fact is 
important, and no prudent Indian statesman would probably 
question the expediency of including among the Indian forces 
a considerable corps d’armée recruited among populations 
which have nothing in common with the races of Northern 
and North-Western India. All that seems to be called 
for by those who demand that taxation should be alleviated 
by a readjustment of the military system is that a needful 
precaution should not be made the pretext of an extrava- 
gant outlay. The Madras army is alleged to cost more than 
any force in the world in proportion to its military efficiency. 
“A Madras cantonment,” says an Indian military writer, “is 
“rather a village than a camp.” ‘The soldiers have their 
wives, children, and relatives in their quarters, and are said 
in consequence to draw more pay, require more accommo- 
dation, and move with greater difficulty than any known 
force of equivalent strength. Such drawbacks might of 
course be endured in consideration of ascertained military 
vigour; but, if some of their critics are to be believed, it is 
exactly in this quality that the Southern soldiers are wanting. 
The Madras regiments consist of the same material as the 
soldiery which, under Hyper and Tippoo, brought the British 
Indian Empire nearer to destruction than it has ever been 
since; yet it is strongly affirmed that under a happier rule 
all this military spirit has died out. It would certainly seem 
as if bad government or perpetual war were necessary to keep 
the naturally peaceful populations of India in a state of fitness 
for arms; nor does it appear at all impossible that all over 
the country Indian commanders may some day have to con- 
tend with the same difficulty which is said to be permanent 
in the South, the totally unwarlike character of the populations 
from which recruits have to be taken. . 


MANSLAUGHTER IN ST. PANCRAS. 


_ St. Pancras Guardians can at last point to a striking 
and unmistakable instance of the success of their recent 
policy. They have done their best for some time to save the 
ratepayers’ pockets by the simple expedient of reducing the 
number of patients in their Infirmary; but sick paupers are 
hard to poison, and the process, if sure, has hitherto been lament- 
ably slow. Last week, however, fate became suddenly kind. 
A patient was admitted to the Workhouse at four o’clock on 
Wednesday, and by noon on Thursday he was dead. Nor 
did the good fortune of the Guardians end here. If they had 
only this fact on which to found their claim to re-election 
next Easter, the ratepayers might plead that the man would 
have died anywhere, and that it is no thanks to the Guardians 
that his stay in the Infirmary lasted only twenty hours. But, 
by a timely coincidence, they can appeal to medical testimony 
of the highest order in proof of their share in the result. 
On the very day that Murray died, Mr. Sotty, the Vice- 
President of the College of Surgeons, and Mr. BrupENELL 
Carter visited the ward in which he had been placed. 
Their evidence leaves no doubt as to the proximate cause 
of death, or as to the responsibility of the Guardians for its 
occurring when it did. The Guardians ought to be extremely 
grateful to Dr. Extis, their resident medical officer, for securing 
them their just honour. It was he who asked Mr. SoLty to 
look at the sick wards, and but for this happy circumstance 
the case made out at the inquest would have been much less 
complete. Dr. Ex.is’s own testimony was significant enough, 
but the modesty of the St. Pancras Guardians is such that, 
when their own medical officer tells them that by insisting on 
keeping the Infirmary as it is they are directly instrumental 
in hastening death in certain cases, they will not take the 
credit to themselves, or even read the Reports presented to 
them. Now, however, the efficacy of their infallible method 
of keeping down the rates will be too much a matter of 
notoriety to allow of their any longer declining the proffered 
praise. 

It may be well, perhaps, to warn people with delicate 
stomachs that they had better read no further. We propose to 
Teproduce the medical evidence given at the inquest v 


nearly in extenso. It is by no means a pleasant task, but it 


upon our readers. On the night of Thursday, the 4th of 
November, Mr. Sotty went round the whole of the sick wards. 
He found them all “ foul and offensive,” but as to No. 11 Ward, 
the one in which Murrny died, “I have been,” he told the 
Coroner, “in a good many foul places, but I don’t think I ever 
“ in all my life went into any room which stunk so beastly as 
“ that ward.” This, as the Coroner remarked, is a very strong 
expression, and it is the expression of a man who has necessarily 
had his senses exercised and hardened to stenches of all kinds. 
And yet, notwithstanding this, the foulness of the atmosphere 
had such an effect upon him that after leaving the ward “ I was 
“ obliged,” he says, “ to stop to get fresh air before proceeding, 
“so much was I overpowered by the stench.” Mr. Brupenetn 
Carter told the same story. “The atmosphere of Ward 
“ No. 11 gave evidence of its extreme pungency hy making 
“ those entering it inclined to sneeze.” It was not merely that 
the air of the ward was close, it was penetrated with “the 
“ peculiar smell arising through the exhulations from the 
“ human skin and breath.” “I am familiar,” said Mr. Carrer, 
“ with the condition of sick wards and workhouse wards at all 
“ hours of the night, but I never smelt anything so bad in 
“any wards in all my life.” This was after the wards 
“had only been shut up half an hour "—two hours, Mr. 
Warkiss says, and he is welcome to make the most of the 
correction—what, then, must they have been by the time they 
were opened eight or ten hours later? The cause of this state 
of things is perfectly patent, and has been perfectly patent for 
months past. There are thirty-seven patients in the ward, 
twenty-eight of whom have beds and nine sleep on the floor. 
This system of packing gives about 500 cubic feet of space to 
each patient. At St. Thomas’s Hospital the amount would be 
1,800 to 2,000 cubic feet, and in no hospital, said Mr. Soity, 
would such cases as Murpuy’s have less than from 1,200 to 
1,500 cubic feet allotted tothem. It is hardly necessary to seek 
for any further explanation of the facts stated, but Mr. Soi.y’s 
final touch must not be omitted from the picture. “The 
“foulness of the ward partly arises from the water-closets, 
“ which are close to the ward and open into it,” so that “as 
“the fresh air comes into the closet it drives the foul air into 
“the ward.” As to the effect of such an atmosphere upon the 
inmates the testimony of both surgeons is decided and conclu- 
sive. In the disease under which Murray was suffering 
“there is but a small portion of lung capable of performing its 
“ duties, and if that small portion of lung has impure air to 
“ breathe death must ensue, for the lung cannot do its work.” 
“Speaking as a surgeon,” added Mr. Carter, “I say that 
“wounds would not heal in these wards, and I should not 
“ like to perform an operation there.” 


The condition of Ward No. 11, and its value as a machine 
for making vacancies in the Infirmary, is not, however, with- 
out a parallel. At another inquest held last Wednesday, Mr. 
Sotty detailed his experience of Ward No. 24. He describes 
it as “frightfully foul,” partly from human exhalations and 
partly from such ventilation as there is being supplied from 
the water-closets. Mr. Carrer, who gave evidence ata third 
inquest—there will be eight, we believe, in all—is inclined to 
give the palm to No. 6 even over No. 24. “It was not so much 
“ overcrowded, but the stench was worse.” ‘This difference is 
due to the communication with the sewers being direct, instead 
of through the medium of the water-closets. The rats, it seems, 
have made an entrance into the ward, and the patients relieve 
the tedium of the long nights by an occasional rat-hunt. The 
openings through which these animals come can hardly be 
regarded as hermetically sealed against the e of sewer 
gases, and the presence of this additional element in the 
atmosphere is quite sufficient to account for the unusual stench 
—unusual, be it remembered, even in St. Pancras Infir- 
mary—which prevails in the ward. It is almost needless 
to add that the medical evidence in all these inquests showed 
that the state of these two wards was calculated to hasten 
death where the patient is suffering from bronchitis, or has a 
tendency to serous apoplexy. Commonplace men might be 
satisfied with killing their paupers, but even in the flush of 
this exciting occupation, the St. Pancras Guardians can spare 
time and thought for the minor process of making their live 
paupers uncomfortable. From the extracts from the Nurses’ 
Report Book, given in Mr. Saxter’s letter in the Times of 
Thursday, we learn that many patients are obliged to sleep in 
baths and on the floor. These latter “ complain of getting cold 
“in their eyes, and say it is not good for bronchitis and 
“ rheumatism, and causes them to suffer more.” ; 
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The verdicts of the Coroner's juries, though unimpeachable 
as far as they go, are rather a feeble comment on these dis- 
closures. Probably the jurymen wished to adhere to Mr. SoLty’s 
exact words, and so found in each case that death was “ accele- 
“rated by the unwholesome state of the ward in which the 
“ deceased was placed.” But though the duty of a surgeon 
is only to state facts, the duty of a jury is to draw the appro- 
priate legal conclusions from the facts. Mr. SoLiy says that 
death was accelerated—in plain words, brought on some days 
or weeks before it would otherwise have occurred—by the 
state of the Workhouse, and there his function ended. It 
was at this point that the function of the jury ought to have 
begun. Their business was to find out who is responsible for 
the state of the Workhouse, and to return a verdict which 
would have brought this responsibility home to the real 
offenders. Here are men and women killed before their 
time by an ascertainable agency. There is a certain body of 
officials who, having the means of knowing perfectly what the 
state of the Infirmary is, and what must be its effect on the 
patients consigned to it, deliberately maintain it in that con- 
dition, and reject with impudent contumely every effort to 
amend it. It is at the door of the St. Pancras Guardians that 
these “accelerated” deaths lie. They will perhaps maintain 
that it was only charity to put the patients out of their misery 
with as little delay as possible, and, considering what manner of 
place the Infirmary is, there is no doubt something to be said 
for this view. But in that case the law had better be altered 
to meet the views of St. Pancras, and the relieving officer be 
instructed to knock on the head every sick pauper who applies 
for admission, if his case promises to be incurable or even 
tedious. Pending this change, however, the proper place for 
men who “accelerate” the deaths of the unhappy victims of 
their guardianship would be the dock at the Old Bailey. Dr. 
Epuunps, the Chairman of the Board, is a medical man, con- 
sequently he cannot plead the gross and obstinate ignorance 
upon all sanitary matters which may possibly serve as an 
excuse for such a person as Mr. Watkins. There are races 
of savages so degraded that they eat clay of their own choice, 
wd Mr. Watkins, either from long habit or from congenital 
discase of the organs of smell, may possibly like stinks. 
But the smallest modicum of medical knowledge—such a 
modicum as the most incompetent practitioner cannot help 
acquiring in the course of his business—would have told 
Dr. Epmunps that an atmosphere which overpowers an ex- 
perienced surgeon, and all but sets people sneezing, must 
be ruinous to health, and under certain circumstances 
fxtal to life. Dr. Epmunps, we believe, prides himself on 
being wiser than the bulk of the profession, inasmuch as he 
decries great hospitals. But whether aggregation or separa- 
tion be most beneficial to the sick, he must know perfectly 
well that a system which allots to each patient just half the 
cubic space which is required on the most niggardly calcula- 
tion, and draws a part even of that amount of air from the 
sewers, is but mildly described when it is said to “ accelerate” 
death! We single out Dr. Epmunps in this way, not only 
because his name has been brought prominently before the 
public in connexion with the proceedings of the Guardians, 
und because his professional position deprives him of the 
only plea that could possibly be offered in extenuation, but 
because, however respectable individually, he is a meiber 
of a specially mischievous class. He has himself told the 
public that he took effice only on the understanding “iat 
he was to examine and judge for himself whether the new 
Infirmary was needed. And yet, after this parade of 
unbiassed investigation, he comes forward as the special 
advocate of the economical schemes of the “new” Guar- 
dians. With the Reports of Dr. Ettis before him, with the 
same opportunities of testing the state of the wards as were 
enjoyed by Mr. Sotty and Mr. Carter, he gives what, 
by a curious misnomer, he would probably call his ‘‘ judg- 
“* ment” that an Infirmary which reproduces in a perpetually 
recurring series the Black Hole of Calcutta answers all reason- 
able demands, and ought on no account to be superseded by a 
larger or better-arranged building. Eccentricities of this sort 
may be borne with so long as they do not lead to any fatal 
consequences, but when they result in the death of a patient 
thoy deserve a far stronger name and far stronger treatment. 


MR. AYRTON ON HIMSELF. 


Qt contemporaries seem to be at some loss to account 
for the lugubrious accents of the Prime Minister at the 
Guildhall festivities on Tuesday. The reason is not so far to 
seck. The loving cup was, more majorum, passed round, but 
the flavour of the bitter herb was in the draught. Egyptian 
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revellers were accustomed to circulate a skull to check the 
superfluous hilarity of their banquets; and the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs followed this ancient but not exhilarating prece- 
dent by asking Mr. Ayrton to the dinner. A ki!bjoy has his 
uses when the wine is red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright. And it was with an especial 
moral that the new First Commissioner of Works should con. 
front the City Corporation in their especial hour of glory. The 
citizens had three days before celebrated the completion of their 
sumptuous liberality in embellishing and improving London, 
On Saturday they had finished the great work of spending three 
millions and three-quarters in public works which combined at 
once usefulness and something of beauty. The QUEEN had 
come and seen and approved. The City men had shown that if 
they were slow they were sure, and had in a very practical way 
proved that they did recognise their duty and their responsibi- 
lities. No doubt in the hour of triumph some slave is wanted 
to whisper that there is such a baleful influence as the Evil Eye, 
Baronet Lawrence and would-be Baronet BesLey very possi- 
bly required a cloud to pass over the meridian blaze of their 
glory. Mr. Ayrton is precisely the man to be equal to this 
perhaps useful but not pleasant occasion. Just now he has 
been discharging with great alacrity those special duties which 
Providence has assigned to him, and which it must be admitted 
he fulfils amidst the universal acknowledgments of the Senate 
and the world; namely, those of making himself generally dis- 
agreeable. Mr. Ayrton’s appearance at the Guildhall must 
have been a severe smack on the face to the reckless spend- 
thrifts of the City, and his presence on his promotion was 
quite enough to throw an additional tinge of sombreness over 
those melancholy prospects in which Mr. GLapstone thought 
proper to present his and Ireland’s and England’s depressive 
and depressing future. Mr. Guapsrone of late has not been 
cheerful, but with Mr. Ayrton by his side, and Mr. Ayrtox 
congenially soured by his larger opportunities of annoying his 
neighbour, we can quite account for the melancholy aspect of 
the banquet. Her Mavesty’s Ministers were not in the vein 
either to amuse or to be amused, and. it is a question whether 
the Premier’s croaking or the CHANCELLOR of the Excurquen’s 
joking was most depressing. 


The Lorp Mayor avoided the mauvaise plaisanterie of 
calling up Mr. Ayrton to speak at Guildhall, which was as 
well, considering that the Commissioner had just displayed his 
peculiar qualities to his friends on the hustings of the Tower 
Hamlets. His oratory took, what is now becoming fashion- 
able, the form of an Apologia pro vitéd sud. That Mr. 
Ayrton succeeds Dr. Newman and his chief, Mr. Giapstont, 
in attempting an autobiographical account of himself, would 
be generally considered Mr. Ayrton’s misfortune rather than 
his fault. It is neither in Mr. Ayrton’s estimate. He evi- 
dently relished—so far at least as he can be satisfied with 
anything—the opportunity of talking about himself; and 
his picture of himself is highly creditable to his powers of 
self-appreciation. Besides which, Ayrton’s Essay on 
throws light on the principle which seems to have guided 
Mr. GuapsTone in making many of his appointments. Mr. 
Bricut gave the first hint of the Gladstonian law when he 
said—and people were then kind enough to take it for a soli- 
tary instance, and one merely characteristic of that modesty 
which is so patent in the character of the President of the 
Board of Trade—that he supposed he was appointed to the 
particular office which he held and adorned because he knew 
nothing about it. It seems that Mr. Bricur only illustrates a 
rule. Mr. Ayrton complains, or rather explains—indeed 
boasts—that he has been taunted with incapacity for his office 
upon two separate and mutually destructive grounds. It has 
been said—so Mr. Ayrton tells us—that because he was born 
and bred in the Tower Hamlets, therefore he has become 80 
thoroughly saturated with the Tower Hamlets method of view- 
ing men and things from the Bethnal Green and Whitechapel 
stand-point as they say, that he is himself only an impersona- 
tion of the Tower Hamlets, and therefore unfitted for the 
control of the buildings and public works of all London. Mr. 
Ayrton rather regrets that this is not the case. The only 
drawback that he finds on his own perfect adaptation to the 
office consists in the fact that he is something of a citizen of 
the world, and has travelled a good deal. The less he 
knows about it the more he suits his work. Mr. Ayrton 
rather regrets that his cosmopolitan experience somewhat 
unfits him for claiming to have attained his chief's ideal of 
a Minister perfectly unfitted, and therefore fitted, for his 
place. Unfortunately for him he knows—or says he knows, 
though we should not have found it out unless he had 
told us so—that he is not so entirely and totally Tower- 
Hamletized as he ought to be. On the other hand, when 
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it is said in more general terms—as we find it has been 
said, and not by ourselves alone—that he has accepted a 

icular office without the slightest qualification for it, 
this Mr. Ayrton considers a high compliment. It once 
happened to ourselves to receive an offer of “literary as- 
“ sistance” from an aspiring young gentleman on the especial 

und that as his friends had assured him he had not 
the slightest notion of writing English, so he proposed 
to acquire practice in our columns. Much the same reason, 
it might be thought, influenced Mr. GLanstone in sending 
Mr. Bricut to the Board of Trade and Mr. Ayrton to the 
Board of Works. But this can scarcely be Mr. Ayrton’s view 
of office and of his own qualifications for it. In the way of igno- 
rance he acknowledges, to be sure, his present nearly complete 
suitableness, but he is not prepared to admit that he is sent 
to Whitehall to learn edileship. Ignorant he is, ignorant he 
means to be, because ignorant he ought to be. Even if in 
spite of himself, and of his natural and acquired unsuitable- 
ness for any office, he could not help acquiring some know- 
ledge of what is supposed to be wanted in his office, the more 
he learned the less would be his qualifications. There is Mr. 
LayarD, for example, his predecessor, who is quite a case in 
point. On Monday Mr. Ayrton proved, much to his satisfac- 
tion, that he was pre-eminently disqualified for a certain office ; 
therefore he took it. On Tuesday Mr. Layarp, under exactly 
parallel circumstances, and also addressing some of his consti- 
tuents, showed how pre-eminently he was qualified for the same 
office; therefore he was removed from it. The Gladstonian 
law, therefore, expanded and fully enounced, seems to be that 
of an unnatural selection, being the exact opposite of Mr. 
Darwin's. First give a place to that organization which is 
least suited to its special functions, and when, or if, by prac- 
tice and experience it has happened or contrived to develop 
sufficient qualifications for its fitting conditions of life and use- 
fulness, displace it and substitute a weaker. Mr. Ayrton fairly 
illustrates this law in his own person, and in his own tongue 
eloquently, or at least volubly, vindicates it. 


Mr. Ayrton pretends to think that the main objections to 
him proceed upon the ground that as, two or three thousand 
years ago in Greece or Rome, there was an officer called an edile, 
so there ought to be a modern edile qualified to perform 
the like functions now in London. We should like to know 
who said this, or who besides Mr. Ayrton ever spoke or 
thought of a Greek wdile at all, or who ever dreamed 
of a Roman edile three thousand years ago—that is, 
two or three centuries before Rome was founded—or of a 
First Commissioner of Works at Athens soon after the 
Trojan war. Mr. Ayrroy’s answer is neither ingenious nor 
ingenuous. What we do say is rather what Mr. Layarp 
says, that not only in Greece and Rome, and in the old 
time before Greece and Rome, in Assyria and Egypt, but in 
free Venice and Florence, and not only in imperial Paris 
of the present day, under a despotism, but in the democratic 
United States, even in the London which has produced the 
Thames Embankment, and in every city of the world, the 
embellishment of great cities has been, and is, recognised 
as a national duty; and that to exalt the mind, to refine 
the taste, to educate the intelligence is one of the highest 
offices of civilization. Not without indignation did Mr. 
Layarp protest against the doctrine, which would disgrace 
the lowest costermonger in Whitechapel, that the art of 
Puipias and MicuarL ANGELO was the same in kind and 
value as that of the grower of cabbages, and that the 
market-gardener and the architect might be treated with 
the same insolence of contempt. Objects such as these Mr. 
Ayrton feels it to be the duty of his office to depreciate 
He goes to the Board of Works expressly 
to discourage them. He sees that they are beginning to 
be recognised among us, but as he has throughout his 
public life set himself the task of opposing every generous 
sentiment, and of exhibiting a persistent course of bad taste, 
bad manners, and of pandering to the lowest and meanest 
susceptibilities of the chandler’s-shop intelligence in advo- 
cating a false and mischievous economy in every department 
of public expenditure, so now he sees in his present office 
4n opportunity of carrying out on the largest scale his 
favourite views, and of setting himself in direct and con- 
genial opposition to every art and refinement which can 
dignify and ennoble humanity. Mr. Ayrton’s work is to 
discourage and thwart national monuments, national honour, 
and this great nation’s place in the hierarchy of civilization ; 
these things might be very well for people of education, and 
were all very fine in the interests of what its professors 
pleased to call “art,” and might be perhaps suitable for the 
atmosphere of Oxford or Cambridge, but they would not go 


down in London. The duty of Government was to set itself 
against these absurd crotchets of educated and enlightened 
and artistic minds. And therefore it was for this especial 
object that he, Mr. Ayrton, the tried and experienced cham- 
pion of obscurantism, ignorance, bad taste, and miserable 
economy, had been selected for that one only office in which 
he might have the fullest opportunities of showing his quality. 
Hitherto he had done something, but it had not come much 
before the world. Ever since he had been at the Treasury 
he had, so he boasted, done something, though not so much as 
he could wish, to prevent public expenditure on noble works. 
But the public knew next to nothing of his secret triumphs 
in that way. Henceforth the world should see him at his 
best; and Mr. GLapstone had recognised his high qualities 
for making himself odious. Because he had exhibited 
great talents for meanness, illiberality, and a persistent hatred 
of expenditure, in a smaller field, this good and faithful 
servant was to be promoted to rule over the starved and 
crippled future of a city which is as ten cities. 


Mr. Ayrton is justified in this boast and in this self-gratula- 
tion; but his chief, Mr. GLapstone, might do well to remember 
that fatal occasion under the PaLmerston Government, when, 
left for a single night to lead the House of Commons, the 
House rose in open and tumultuous rebellion against him, 
when in the matter of the Exhibition Buildings he tried, 
and tried unsuccessfully, to inflict on London a disgrace 
to art and an insult to propriety, in the alleged interests 
of a cheeseparing economy. The indignation which Mr. 
Ayrton’s appointment, justified as it has been by that person’s 
vindication of it, has universally called out is of no good 
omen, we fear, to Mr. GLapsronr’s Ministry. 


DRAINS AND SEWERS. 
M?: BAILEY DENTON, whatever may be the value of 


his own theories and conclusions, does a public service 
in frequently calling attention to the important questions of 
water-supply, of sewerage, and of draining. The sanitary im- 
provements of the last quarter of a century have been made in 
the right direction, but in some cases they have stopped 
short of an adequate or even of a useful result. As Mr. Car- 
LYLE said of another kind of social reform, nature had no 
readier mode of getting cesspools abolished than to produce 
men who believed that the removal of cesspools was the one 
thing necessary. The statistical student may see in the weekly 
or monthly returns of the Recisrrar-GENERAL an illustration 
of the tendency of the sanitary mind to content itself with 
arbitrary or one-sided conclusions. The officer who makes the 
returns, on the plausible assumption that pure water is con- 
ducive to health, analyses the supplies of the London Com- 
panies, and adds an invidious comparison with the standard of 
the Glasgow water from Loch Katrine. It is evidently 
intended to impute to the impurity of the London water some 
share in producing disease and mortality ; yet the death-rate 
of Glasgow always exceeds by a large percentage the death- 
rate of London. Supplementary measures for improving the 
health of towns, such as the Acts for inspecting lodging-houses, 
have produced unmixed advantage; but in many instances the 
construction of sewers has increased the nuisances which it 
was intended to correct. Mr. Denton complains that in pro- 
viding the same channels for surface water and for sewage 
sanitary engineers have saturated the soil with offensive matter, 
and diffused the elements of malaria. It is much more certain 
that they have converted adjacent brooks and rivers into open 
sewers of the most intolerable kind. Mr. Denton’s opponents 
argue with considerable force that it is almost impossible for 
noxious matter to escape from a properly constructed sewer ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that he has ascertained by 
observation the existence of the mischief which he denounces 
as probable. It is perfectly true that water drainage and the 
removal of sewage must be effected by different methods. 
A pervious sewer and an impervious drain are equally ill 
adapted to their respective purposes, but the channel in which 
a glazed sewer is laid necessarily acts as a drain, even if it is 
not provided with a porous draining-pipe. The best mode of 
providing for either object can only be decided by com- 
petent engineers; and Mr. Denton’s opinion is entitled to 
due consideration. No scientific knowledge is required to 
appreciate the effect of the discharge of the sewage and refuse 
of a large town into the small and sluggish rivers which are to 
be found in most parts of England. It is hardly possible to 
doubt that the health of such towns as, for instance, Cambridge 
and Maidstone must have been deteriorated by the con- 
struction of sewers, which have poisoned the scanty streams 
of the Cam and the Medway. It has been seriously suggested 
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that the repcated defeats of Cambridge in the boat-races with 
Oxford may be explained by the injury caused to the con- 
stitution by exposure to the foul vapours of the Cam. It is 
at least certain that in both places, and in many towns which 
are similarly placed, it is disagreeable, if not dangerous, to 
approach the banks of the river on a calm and sultry day. 
Corporations and Boards of Health, although they may not 
be wholly wanting in public spirit, have shown little dis- 
position to take the second step in sanitary improvement. 
The rivers which are the most noxious of all possible 
sewers are also the cheapest. Custom has probably rendered 
the inhabitants of Leeds and of Sheffield almost insensible 
to tho disgraceful state of the Aire and the Don; and 
the principal inhabitants of large towns have often a 
direct interest in maintaining an open channel for the 
conduct and evolution of poisonous fluids and gases. It 
is convenient and economical to discharge the refuse of 
mi!ls and factories into the river which runs by their walls; 
and the inevitable predominance of private over public 
motives controls all corporate action. It is only because the 
local authorities are themselves the creators of the nuisance 
that all the great manufacturing towns are covered with a 
perennial canopy of smoke ; and the same cause produces still 
more injurious consequences in the contamination of rivers. 
Fortunately for London, local obstruction was overruled by 
Imperial authority. Lord Patmersron, in his few months of 
occupancy of the Home Office, passed a measure for abolishing 
smoky chimneys; and Parliament, after two hot summers 
spent on the bank of the Thames, created an elective Board 
for the express purpose of purifying the river. For sixteen or 
seventeen years every Corporation in the country has had the 
power of prohibiting factory smoke ; but in every town a few 
dozens or scores of the principal ratepayers have prevented 
an improvement which would have brought cheerfulness and 
comfort to thousands, because the necessary apparatus would 
have involved a small expense to themselves. Smoke may 
perhaps not be positively unwholesome; and sewage exposed 
to the air is a far more serious evil. 
+ The inquiries of the River Commission will probably lead 
to remedial legislation; and already the successive Acts for 
promoting the Health of Towns have become gradually more 


stringent. ‘The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
has the power to require local authorities to divert sewage and 
refuse from streams, and on their failure to comply with his 
injunctions he may cause the necessary works to be done at | 
the expense of the ratepayers. In some cases the power has | 
been beneficially exercised ; but it appears that there must be 
practical impediments to the successful working of the Act, 
for in half the towns of England a casual observer | 
may see torrents of filth discharged with impunity into | 
streams from the beginning to the end of the year. The | 
process of deodorization which is employed in some places 
renders sewage less offensive to the senses, but the only | 
effective remedy for the evil is either the entire diversion of 
obnoxious matter at the outfalls, or the use of the earth- 
machinery which is recommended by some eminent engineers. 
When the labour and expense of constructing sewers has 
hitherto been almost wasted, it only remains to complete 
the work which has been begun. The problem of a pro- 
fitable use of sewage has not yet been satisfactorily solved; 
but, if it were once admitted that the matter must be re- 
moved, even at a loss, any contribution to the necessary 
expense would be considered acceptable. There is reason 
to hope that the multiplication of experiments will result in 
useful discoveries and contrivances for turning noxious 
substances into elements of fertility. The proper uses of the 
primitive elements of earth and water are not yet fully 
understood, but engineers and chemists have made consider- 
able progress in studying the more manageable conditions of 
general health. It is easier to provide air fit to breathe 
than nutritious food. 


It may be excusable to hope that some of Mr. BaiLry 
Denton’s theories are erroneous or exaggerated, for there is 
little prospect of the establishment of a separate system of 
drainage in London or in other large towns. The specific 
diseases which he attributes to the combination of sewerage 
and drainage are those arising from malaria; and happily 
ague and intermittent fever are not known frequently to 
originate in London, although they have sometimes occurred 
in the lower districts. An entirely new system of drains 
could only be constructed at a great expense and with great 
public inconvenience, and even newly-constructed sewers must 
be in close juxtaposition with drains. As disputed points 


are gradually settled, it is probable that future improvements 


in the sanitary condition of towns will greatly surpass the 


results which have been already attained. The range of 
cholera has been greatly restricted, and perhaps the disease 
itself may be eventually excluded from England ; and fever and 
many other diseases may be reduced in extent of operation 
and in virulence. The quality and amount of water-supply have 
been greatly improved ; and, although no relation has been 
hitherto proved to exist between health and absolutely pure 
water, there can be no doubt that an excessive amount of con- 
tamination must be injurious. The waters of the Thames, of 
the Lea, and of the New River, if less chemically perfect, seem 
to be as wholesome as the waters of Loch Katrine or of the 
Lancashire hills. If at any future time it becomes practicable 
and customary to consume the smoke of private houses, 
London, which is already much healthier than an average 
valley in Switzerland, may perhaps become a tolerably pleasant 
place of residence. The great provincial towns offer equal 
facilities for improvement; but the wealthier part of the 
manufacturing and trading population will continue to live in 
the suburbs, and hitherto the poorer classes have not become 
fastidious in their habits or tastes. The cellars of Liverpool,) 
and the courts and alleys of Glasgow, will not become eligible 
places of abode even under the most perfect system of sewerage 
and of water-supply. 


THE UTILITARIAN THEORY. 


— utilitarian theory of morals is one that must ever com- 
mend itself to minds of a strong practical tendency, and 
especially to such as have a political bias. ‘There is about it an 
air of common sense, of breadth untinctured by dangerous sub- 
tlety, and yet, withal, an express contradiction of that selfish 
individualism which repels us as surely in the works of philo- 
sophers as when we meet it in actual life. And thus, in the 
present age, which is one especially addicted to broad political 
theorizing, it is no wonder that utilitarianism has made great 
advances. But, despite of this, it has not yet found its accurate 
philosophical place; it still remains in many important respects 
undefined. Indeed the most eminent defenders of utilitarianism 
have busied themselves much more about the defence than about. 
the definition of it; and thus questions have been left open at its 
root which need to be solved before its position can be made 
properly clear. 

What is the utilitarian theory? It is generally referred to, in 
terms not free from vagueness, as the principle of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. But this is manifestly an 
abbreviated expression. What, then, is the full statement of the 
principle thus put forward? In the first place, is it a definition or 
a proposition? We have at different times heard both of these 
alternatives maintained, and altogether there are, we think, three 
different ways of setting forth the fundamental principle of utilita-, 
rianism. It may, in the first place, be taken as a definition of 
what we mean by the words “right” and “wrong”; and thus 
“right” would be defined as that course of action which will 
cause the greatest possible happiness to the greatest number; 
“ wrong,” such a course of action as will not, in our judgment, 
produce this result. Those who hold this branch of the alter- 
native may not perhaps easily be convicted of error; but they 
lay themselves open to questions which are not to be answered 
ot!-hand, and which prove that the bottom of the subject has 
not yet been reached. For the greatest rascal on earth might 
assent with the utmost tranquillity to such a definition of the 
words “ right” or “ wrong,” nor would he feel in it any compul- 
sory or even persuasive force to induce him to pursue the right 
and abstain from the wrong. But, secondly, the utilitarian principle 
may be cast into the form of a proposition ; “ it is right that we 
should act in the manner calculated, in our judgment, to produce 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and it is wrong to 
act otherwise.” In this case, however, as we have no longer a 
definition ready to our hands of the words “ right and wrong,’ it is 
necessary to seek such a definition. What we mean by right, what 
we mean by wrong, these are questions much more easily asked 
than answered ; so that neither in this form does the utilitarian 
—— lead us out of the depths into clear and scientific light. 

‘here remains the third mode of stating it, according to which, 
as in the second, it is a proposition, not a definition; “ it is for 
the private advantage of each one of us to pursue that course of 
action which in our judgment will produce the greatest happiness- 
of the greatest number.” Here at last is a distinct proposition, 
but it is a proposition to which the more recent utilitarians 
have, for more than one reason, been somewhat shy of com- 
mitting themselves. It has, in the first place, been the aim 
of Mr. Mill and his school to draw a broad line of distinction 
between their own view and that which they call the selfish 
theory of morals, of which Paley is the best-known exponent; 
whereas the preposition in question does, primd facie, found its 
moral rule on the selfish advantage of the individual. And, in the 
next place, there is in all men a certain dim doubtfulness as to the 
correctness of the assertion which this proposition maintains. Is 
it so invariably true that unselfish conduct aiways promotes a mans 
private advantage? Granted that gross and apparent seltishness 
does a man harm, is there not a modified and concealed selfishness 
which advances a man more than invariable generosity? — Ex- 
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rience, as far as our present life is concerned, would seem to 
affirm this, or at least not strongly to declare against it; and 
why should any future life reverse the conclusions forced upon 
us by our knowledge of this one? And if there are any who 
hold that our actual experience tells more decidedly for the ex- 
iency of a generous unselfishness, we might ask them how it 
es that so many religious oe have founded an 
argument for a future state on the losses and calamities which in 
our present state are so frequently the result of virtuous action. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these difficulties, and in spite of the fact 
that the utilitarian principle in our third manner of stating it lends 
itself easily to selfish theories, we yet hold that this is the best 
and most logical form in which it can be put. And certainly all 
men, whether they call themselves Utilitarians, partisans of the 
selfish theory, or partisans of the intuitional theory, must agree in 
this, that the welfare of mankind would be much promoted if this 
roposition could once be convincingly demonstrated to every 
man, that the best way of pursuing his own happiness is to have 
an equal regard for his neighbour’s happiness as for his own. But 
then comes the difficulty, that to demonstrate this proposition 
conclusively is impossible ; while from the very imperfect measure 
jn which it is acted on in the world, it is clear that there isa 
large class of men who are not persuaded that it is even probably 


true. 

Ifour judgment the task of the moralist, properly so called, is 
neither simply to prove to men that the best way of pursuing their 
individual happiness is to promote the well-being of the com- 
munity, nor, on the other hand, to discuss the different methods 
of promoting the general happiness, and decide which of them is 
the best. The latter of these two inquiries is one highly suited to 
the statesman, the writer on social problems, or even the ordinary 
practical man of action; whence it has ensued, as we remarked at 
the beginning, that the utilitarian theory, which lays great stress 
on this inquiry, has been much in vogue in a practical and poli- 
tical generation. But to affirm the usefulness of an inquiry is one 
thing; to affirm it to be the central point of ethical speculation is 
another, and quite a different thing. And thus, while the prin- 
ciples which Bentham advocated, and which other writers have 
maintained after him, furnish an excellent basis of action in our 
ordinary concerns, it is not to be concealed that there are other 
inquiries of a deeper nature than ne that have a less 
immediate influence over our practice, but far more over our 
ultimate aims and purposes, to which the name of ethics may more 
properly be given. 

The moralist must certainly believe that the conduct which he 
recommends will result, not only in the greatest happiness of the 

atest number, but in the greatest happiness of every individual 

uman being to whom he offers his advice; but it does not follow 
that he should present happiness, such as we know and experience 
it, as the invariable test to distinguish good and bad conduct. If 
indeed by happiness be meant the perfection of our nature, this 
must always be the mark aimed at; but in ordinary language 
happiness means a certain kind of emotion, and though we believe 
that this kind of emotion will in the highest degree accompany 
the perfection of our nature, yet it is not experience that tells us 
that this isthe case. The argument, as each man must put it to him- 
self, is rather the converse of this ; not, “I see that such and sucha 
line of conduct will make me happy, therefore I ought to pursue it” ; 
but, “I see that my nature for its orderly and continuous develop- 
ment requires this line of conduct, and therefore I am sure that it 
will ultimately make me happy.” It is true that we cannot safely 
separate happiness from our test of right conduct; any line of con- 
duct that braught with it no clear happiness whatever would be 
subject to just suspicion. But, on the other hand, happiness equally 
cannot be severed off and placed as the one actuating motive; to 
desire a particular emotional state is the mark either of a rudimen- 
tary or a morbid mind ; the desires of rational minds are clothed in 
a concrete form, and to divest them of this form for the purpose of 
weighing the amount of happiness which their satisfaction will 
oceasion is by no means always possible. It is certainly possible 
where we have to deal with the rougher, more common, and more 
material kinds of happiness, and this is what makes the utilita- 
rian rule no bad rule for the politician ; for he, in his action on 
behalf of other men, has to deal with those desires which are 
most prominent and exacting—not, therefore, necessarily the most 
permanent. 

There are, as we think, three classes of inquirers on this subject 
of happiness. There is, first, the politician, to whom, as we have 
said, happiness presents certain fixed forms, and no more; these 
are the material of his calculations; the possibility of changing 
them is not seriously entertained by him. The second class is 
the cesthetic class, the class of artists and poets. These are men 
inspired (so to speak) with some new form of happiness with 
which they, in their turn, seek to inspire the world. They, by 
their own experience, must know that happiness is not that fixed 
thing which ordinary people fancy it to be ; they must know, even 
if they do not generalize it in terms, that there is a ee in the 
human mind to create happiness for itself, to take delight in that 
which it does not naturally take delight in. And thus, while the 
politician fixes his mind on means, the artist or the poet fixes his 
mind on ends; he does not consider what is the best way of pro- 
ducing happiness, but, being himself full of some kind of happi- 
ness (which is quite compatible, however, with unhappiness 
in other respects), he is impelled to impress his own happiness on 
the world. But the moralist forms yet a third class. In strictness 
he includes the other two, just as the philosopher includes the 


scientific inquirer; but as a matter of fact he has a province of his 
own apart from the others. He has to consider what are those in- 
stincts in human nature which are deepest, most comprehensive, 
and in their development most likely to be permanent; what in- 
stincts will meet with least opposition from nature as a whole, 
and be most likely in their satisfaction to form part of the 
inalienable heritage of our being. If by looking into his own 
heart he can feel such instincts, and grasp them firmly, and be 
sure that they are such as he sup them to be, he will not be 
over particular as to the historical question whether more happi- 
ness has resulted from these instincts, or from what appeared 
to be these instincts, than from any others, nor will he recommend 
them to others simply by the amount of happiness which he 
believes will result from them. But he will, more than anything, 
try to make others feel them, being certain that when they are 
once felt they cannot be entirely dislodged; and knowing that the 
first and chief difficulty is to make men experience these instincts, 
and that the reason why so many appear to reject them is that 
they have never really experienced them, however often they may 
have heard them talked about, It is not of course necessary that 
he should avoid all mention of the happiness which he believes will 
result from them, or abstain from any proof which he can get that 
happiness will so result ; but as desire must ever precede the satis- 
faction of desire, so the instinct itself will be more to him than that 
happiness which accompanies its attainment. The difficulties and 
dangers of the moralist will easily be seen on the consideration of 
his function. He may often mistake a merely temporary instinct 
for a permanent one; nor is there any kind of inquirer who is 
more likely to mistake words for substance, and to cling to some 
maxim or principle which has happened to obtain the applause of 
mankind, without himself having tested, appreciated, or really 
understood it. But this does not hinder the necessity of the func- 
tion ; and indeed every man must more or less consciously be a 
moralist to himself, and decide practically, if not in words, which 
of his instincts he considers the most valuable and the best. 

In conclusion, as respects the utilitarian principle; if it be 
regarded as the assertion of a truth, it may, when put into logical 
form, be justly held as probably true. But the truth of it is 
difficult, or rather impossible, to prove; and it is clear that more 

ersons disbelieve it in practice than would be willing to confess 
in words that they do so. Again, if it be regarded as a general 
rule, it lacks compulsory force; this has to be supplied from other 
considerations. But if it be asked whether it is a good guide fer 
the better and more unselfish part of mankind, it must be an- 
swered that for those who deal with broad masses, and are there- 
fore necessitated to deal somewhat roughly, itis so. But it fails 
where it comes to the more subtle problems of individual conduct, 
because it fails to distinguish between happiness and those 
instincts which, though they may end in happiness, are felt by us 
only in their germinal and undeveloped state. — 


HOTELS IN THE CLOUDS. 


a b= that the snow has driven everybody home again from the 
Oberland and the Rigi, and all the Swiss hotel keepers have 
resumed their original dignity as Landammans of their various 
cantons, it is a little amusing to reflect how much of the pleasure 
of one’s holiday has been due to one’s own countrymen. It is not 
that the Englishman abroad is particularly entertaining, for the 
Frenchman is infinitely more vivacious; nor that he is peculiarly 
stolid, for he yields in that to most of the German students who 
journey on the faith of a nightcap and a pipe; or that he is especially 
oring, for every American whom one meets whips him easily 
in boredom. It is that he is so nakedly and undisguisedly English. 
We never see Englishmen in England. They are too busy, too afraid 
of Mrs. Grundy, too oppressed with duties and responsibilities and 
insular respectabilities and home decencies to be really themselves. 
They are forced to dress decently, to restrain their temper, to 
affect a little modesty ; there is the pulpit to scold them, and the 
Times to give them something to talk about, and an infinite num- 
ber of grooves and lines and sidings along which they can be 
driven in a slow and decent fashion, or into which as a last resort 
they can be respectably shunted. But grooves and lines end 
with the British Channel. The true Englishman has no awe 
for Galignani; he has a slight contempt for the Continental 
chaplain. He can wear what hat he likes, show what temper 
he likes, and be himself. It is he whose boots tramp along the 
Boulevards, whose snore rings the loudest of all in the night train, 
who begins his endless growl after “a decent dinner” at Basle, 
and his endless contempt for “Swiss stupidity” at Lucerne. 
We track him from hotel to hotel, we meet him at station after 
station, we revel in the chase as coat after coat of the outer 
man peels away and the inner Englishman stands more plainly 
revealed. But it is in the hotels of the higher mountains that 
we first catch the man himself. There is a sort of snow-line 
of nations, and nothing amazes one more in a run through the 
Alps than to see how true the various peoples among their 
visitors are to their own specific level. As a rule the French- 
man clings to the road through the passes, the American pauses 
at the end of the mule-track, the German stops at the chilet 
in the pine-forest. It is only at the Alpine table d'héte, with a 
roud consciousness of being seven thousand feet above the sea- 
evel, that one gets the Englishman pure. © It is a very odd sensa- 
tion, in face of the huge mountain-chains, and with the glacier 
only an hour's walk overhead, to find oneself again in a litile 
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England, with the very hotel-keeper greeting one in one’s native 
tongue, and the guides exchanging English oaths over their 
trinkgelt. Cooped up within four walls one gets a_ better 
notion of the varieties, the lights and shadows, of home-life than 
one gets in Pall Mall. The steady old Indian couple whose climb 
is so infinitely slow and sure, the Oxford freshman who comes bloom- 
ing up the hill-side to declare Titiens beautiful and to gush over the 
essays of Frederick Robertson, the steady man of business who 
does his Alps every summer, the jaded London curate who lingers 
with a look of misery round the stove ; the British mother, silken, 
severe, implacable as below; the British maiden sitting alone in 
the rock-clefts and reviewing the losses and gains of the last 
season—all these are thrown together in an odd jumble of rank and 
taste by the rain, fog, and snowdrift which form some two-thirds 
of the pleasures of the Alps. But, odd as the jumble is, it illus- 
trates in a way that nothing else does some of the characteristics 
of the British nation, and impresses on one in a way that one 
never forgets the real native peculiarities of Englishmen. 

In the first place, no scene so perfectly brings out the absolute 
vacuity of the British mind when one can get it free from the re- 
plenishing influences of the daily paper. Alpine talk is the lowest 
variety of conversation, as the common run of Alpine writing is the 
lowest form of literature. It is, in fact, simply drawing-room talk 
as drawing-room talk would be if all news, all scandal, all family 
details were suddenly cut off. In its way it throws a pleasant 
light on English education, and on the amount of information 
about other countries which it is considered essential to an English 
gentleman to possess. One is informed that the Swiss are an 
uneducated nation in a country whose school system is without a 
rival in Europe; the young lady to one’s right wonders why such 
nice people should be republicans; the Cambridge man across 
the table exposes the eccentricity of a friend who wished to know 
in what canton he was travelling; the squire with the pink and 
white daughters is amazed at the absence of police. In the 
very heart of the noblest home of liberty which Europe has seen 
our astonishing nation lives and moves with as contented and self- 
satisfied an ignorance of the laws, the history, the character of 
the country or its people, as if Switzerland were Timbuctoo. 
Still even sublime ignorance such as this is better than to listen to 
the young thing of thirty-five summers, with her drivel about 
William Tell ; and one has always the resource of conceiving a Swiss 
party tramping about England with no other notion of Englishmen 
than that they are extortionate hotel-keepers, or of the English 
Constitution than that it is democratic and absurd, or of English 
history than that Queen Eleanor sucked the poison from her 
husband’s arm. The real foe of life over an Alpine table is that 
weather-talk, raised to its highest power, which forms nine-tenths 
of the conversation. The beautiful weather one had on the Rigi, 
the execrable weather one had at the Furca, the unsettled weather 
one had on the Lake of Thun; the endless questions whether you 
have been here and whether you have been there; the long cate- 
chism as to the insect-life and the tariff of the various hotels ; the 
statements as to the route by which they have come, the equally 
gratuitous information as to the route by which they shall go; the 
“oh, so beautiful” of the gusher in ringlets, the lawyer’s “ de- 
cidedly sublime,” the monotonous “grand, grand” of the man of 
business; the constant asseveration of all as to every prospect 
which they have visited that they never have seen such a beautiful 
view in their life—form a cataract of boredom which pours down 
from morn to dewy eve. It is in vain that one makes desperate 
efforts to procure relief, that the inventive mind entraps the spin- 
ster into discussion over ferns, tries the graduate on poetry, be- 

iles the squire towards politics, lures the Indian officer into a 

issertation on Coolies, leads the British mother through flowery 

aths of piety towards the new vacancies in the episcopal bench. 

he British mother remembers a bishop whom she met at Lucerne, 
the Indian officer gets back by the Ghauts to the Schreckhorn, the 
— finds his way again through Manfred to the precipices. 

n an instant the drone recommences, the cataract pours down 
again, and there is nothing for it but to wander out on the terrace 
of six feet by four, and wonder what the view would be if there 
were no fog. 

But even a life like this must have its poetry and its hero, and 
at seven thousand feet above the sea-level it is very natural to find 
one’s poetry in what would be dull enough below. The hero of the 
Bell Alp or the Ciggischorn is naturally enough the Alpine Club- 
bist. He has hurried silent and solitary through the lower country, 
he only blooms into real life at the sight of “high work.” ‘Tt 
is wonderful how lively the little place becomes as he enters it, 
what a run there ison the landlord for information as to his pro- 
jects, what endless consultations of the barometer, what pottering 
over the pages of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. How many guides 
will he take, has he a dog, will he use the rope, what places has 
he done before P—a thousand questions of this sort are buzzing 
about the room as the hero sits quietly down to his dinner. The 
elderly spinster remembers the fatal accident of last season, and 
ventures to ask him what preparations he has made for the 
ascent. The hero stops his dinner politely, and shows her the 
new little box of lip-salve with which he intends to defy the 
terrors of the Alps. To say the truth, the Alpine climber is 
not an imaginative man. ith him the climb which fills every 
bystander with awe is “a good bit of work, but nothing out 
ot the way, you know.” He has never done this particular 
peak, and so he has to do it; but it has been too often done before 
to fill him with any particular interest in the matter. As to 
the ascent itself, he sets about planning it as practically as if he 
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were planning arun from London to Lucerne. We see him sittj 
with his guides, marking down the time-table of his route, ascey.. 
taining the amount of meat and wine which will be required, dis. 
tributing among his followers their fair weights of blankets and 
ropes. Then he tells us the hour at which he shall be back 
to-morrow, and the file of porters set off with him quietly ang 
steadily up the hill-side. We turn out and give him a cheer 
as he follows, but the thought of the provisions takes a little of the 
edge off our romance. Still there is a great run that evening on 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, and a constant little buzz round the 
fortunate person who has found the one record of an ascent of 
this particular peak. What is it which makes men in Alpine traye]- 
books write as men never write elsewhere ? What is the origi 
of a style unique in literature, which misses both the sublime 
and the ridiculous, and constantly hops from tall-talk to a mirth 
feeble and inane? Why is it that the senior tutor, who is so hard 
on a bit of bad Latin, plunges at the sight of an Alp into English 
inconceivable, hideous? Why does page after page look as if it 
had been dredged with French words through a pepper-castor? 
Why is the sunrise or the scenery always “ indescribable,” while 
the appetite of the guides lends itself to such reiterated descri 
tion? These are questions which suggest themselves to quiet 
critics, but hardly to the group in the hotel. They have found 
the hole where the hero is to snatch a few hours of sleep before com- 
mencing the ascent. They have followed him in imagination Pound 
the edge of the crevasses. All the old awe and terror that disappeared 
in his presence revive at the eloquent description of the aréte, 
There is a gloom over us as we retire to bed and think of the little 
company huddled in their blankets, waiting for the dawn. There 
is agloom over us at breakfast as the spinster recalls one “ dreadful 
place where you look down five thousand feet clear.” The whole 
party breaks up into little groups, who set out for high points from 
which the first view of the returning hero will be caught. Every- 
body comes back certain they have seen him, till the landlord 
“atcnorgp that everybody has mistaken the direction in which 

e must come. At last there is a distant jodel, and in an hour or 
so the hero arrives. He is impassive and good-humoured as 
before. When we crowd around him for the tidings of peril and 
adventure, he tells us, as he told us before he started, that it is 
“a good bit of work, but nothing out of the way.” Pressed b 
the spinster, he replies, in the very words of Peaks and Passes, 
that the sunrise was “ indescribable,” and then, like the same 
inspired volume, enlarges freely on the appetite of his guides.. 
Then he dines, and then he tells us that what he has really 
gained from his climb is entire faith in the efficacy of his little 
box for preventing all injury from sun or from snow. He is a 
little proud, too, to have done the peak in twenty minutes less 
time than Jones, and at ten shillings less cost. Altogether, it 
must be confessed, the Alpine Clubbist is not an imaginative man. 
His one grief in life seems to be the failure of his new portable 
cooking apparatus, and he pronounces “ Liebig’s Extract” to be 
the great discovery of the age. But such as he is, solid, practical, 
slightly stupid, he is the hero of the Alpine Hotel. 

At such anelevation the religious development of the British mind 
becomes strangely jerky and irregular. The arrival of Sunday is 
suddenly revealed to the group round the breakfast-table by the 
severity with which the spinster’s eye is fixed on an announcement 
over the stove that the English service in the hotel is at ten o'clock. 
But the announcement is purely speculative. The landlord 
“ hopes ” there will be service, and plunges again into the kitchen. 
Profane sounds of fiddling and dancing reach us from an outbuilding 
where the guides and the maids are celebrating the day by a dance. 
The spinster is in earnest, but the insuperable difficulty lies in the 
non-existence of a parson. The Indian civilian suggests that we 
should adopt the naval usage, and that the senior layman read 
prayers. But the attorney is the senior layman, and he objects to 
such a muddling of the professions. The young Oxford under- 

raduate tells his little tale of a service on board ship where the 
Major, unversed in such matters, began with the churching ser- 
vice, and ended with the oifice for the burial of the dead. Then 
he withers beneath the stony stare of the British mother, who is 
reading her “lessons” in the corner. At last there is a little 
buzz of excitement, and every eye is fixed upon the quiet- 
looking traveller in a brown shooting-coat and a purple tie, 
who is chipping his egg and imbibing his coffee in silence and 
unconsciousness. The spinster is sure that the stranger is Mr. 
Smith. The attorney doubts whether such an eminent preacher 
would go about in such a costume. The British mother solves 
the whole difficulty by walking straight up to him, and with 
an eye on the announcement in question, asking point-blank 
whether she has the pleasure of addressing that eminent divine. 
He hesitates, and is lost. His egg and coffee disappear. The 
table is cleared, and the chairs arranged with as little regard to 
comfort as may be. The divine retires for the sermon which— 
prescient of his doom—he has slipped into his valise. The land- 
lord produces two hymn-books of perfectly different origins, and 
some time is spent in finding a hymn which is common to both. 
When the time comes for singing it, the landlord joins in with a 
fine but wandering bass, catching an English word here and there 
as he goes along. The sermon is as usual on the Prodigal Son, 
and the Indian civilian nods at every mention of “going into a 
far country,” as a topic specially appropriate for the occasion. 
But the divine is seen no more. His cold becomes rapidly serious, 


and he takes to his bed at the very hour of afternoon service. The 
British maiden wanders out to read ‘Tennyson in the rock-clefts, 


and is wonder-struck to come upon the unhappy sufferer reading 
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THE ELECTION OF BISHOPS. 


Sey process by which an English Bishop becomes a Bishop is’ 
a long one, and to most people it seems to be a mysterious 
one. Two of the floating stories of the Oxford schools illustrate 
the wonderful notions which the human mind may generate upon 
so abstruse a subject. One youth, being asked how a Bishop was 
appointed, answered at once that he was “appointed by the Prime 
Minister by the delivery of a staff.” This view might be ex- 
lained by supposing nothing stranger than a confusion between 
rd Palmerston and the Emperor Henry; but what was to be 
made of the second opinion, namely, that Bishops are “ elected 
by the Minor Canons”? This seemed wholly inexplicable ; but 
an ingenious expounder suggested that its source might be found 
jin the received account of the dispute about the see of Canterbury 
in the time of King John, when “ the junior monks ” elected 
Reginald the Sub-prior. To argue from the particular to the 
general is a common weakness of human nature, and the difference 
between “junior monks” and “ minor canons” might to the mind 
of a passman not seem very important. But, putting aside this 
theory of election by minor canons, it would certainly save 
time, trouble, puzzledom, ink, and parchment, if a man could 
become a Bishop by so simple a process as that of the Prime 
Minister placing a staff in his hands. Many people, however, 
think that a Bishopric or any other ecclesiastical oflice can be 
conferred by means simpler still. They seem to think that as 
goon as a man receives a letter from the Minister ng iy | him a 
Bishopric, Deanery, Canonry, or whatever it may be, he becomes 
forthwith without more ado Bishop, Dean, or Canon. It is 
indeed rumoured that this persuasion is sometimes shared even 
by the reverend persons whose correspondence is of so pleasant 
akind. It was always believed of a late holder of a Bishopric 
that, on opening the important letter which he found on his 
breakfast-table, he turned round to his footman with an air 
of unwonted dignity, and uttered the words, “John, I’m Lord 
Bishop of ——.” But it is certain that, if the persons most 
nearly concerned do not always think so of themselves, the pub- 
lishers of their writings, if they have written anything, think so 
for them. ‘They evidently believe that a Prime Minister can, by 
a stroke of his pen, dispose of a whole string of offices, the ap- 
intment to each of which depends on the vacancy of the other. 
For instance it was announced some little time k that Dr. 
Moberly was to be named for the vacant see of Salisbury, and that 
the Canonry at Chester which would become vacant by Dr. Moberly’s 
promotion would be given to Mr. Kingsley. The announcement 
made it morally certain that, some time later, after a good many 
legal and ecclesiastical ceremonies had been gone through, Mr. 
Kingsley would become Canon of Chester, as in fact has since 
happened. But Mr. Gladstone’s letter to Mr. Kingsley no more 
made him Canon of Chester on the instant than it made himGrand 
Lama of Tibet. The Prime Minister promised to do a certain 
thing as soon as the law enabled him to doit. And this was 
understood to be “ay | the same as if he had already done it. 
Before a single step had been taken to put Dr. Moberly in posses- 
sion of the Bishopric of Salisbury, while he was therefore still in 
full possession of the Canonry of Chester which his confirmation 
to that Bishopric would vacate, Mr. Kingsley’s works were adver- 
tised as the works of a Canon of Chester. And the case of Mr. 
Kingsley is not the only case; it is the regular thing. As soon as 
it gets wind that a man is te to become Dean or Canon, his 
works are at once advertised, his photograph is at once stuck 
about, with the title which may be his some weeks or months 
hence. It is only a few days since we saw a portrait of Lord 
Arthur Hervey described as Bishop of Bath and Wells, a see of 
which Lord Auckland was at that moment in legal possession. In 
the case of Bishops, indeed, the thing is generally softened by 
the use of the strange phrase “ Bishop-Designate,” to describe the 
Prelate in transitu. Deans and Canons are not held to be worthy 
of such subtleties, and they may be called Deans and Canons on 
the stirring of the first breath of rumour that they are likely to 
ome such. 

The plain fact is that, till he is elected and confirmed, the 
clergyman—for aught we see, we know not why it should not be 
the Sanaa whom a Minister has promised a Bishopric remains 
just whatever he was before. Confirmation makes him Bishop- 
elect ; consecration makes him Bishop. Confirmation, and nothing 
before confirmation, vacates his previous preferments, for the 
obvious reason that, in the eye of the Canon Law, till he is con- 
firmed his promotion is not certain. By the time that this article 
can appear in print, Dr. Goodwin may perhaps have been elected 
and confirmed ; till then, whatever may have been privately pro- 
mised, no one can be legally appointed to the Deanery of Ely. 

There is certainly something odd in the wonderful hurry in 
which people seem to be to bestow titles when there is as yet no 
right to them ; still it is not wonderful that popular confusions 
should be afloat on the general subject of the election of Bishops, 
When we see the wild things which are written by people who 
might be fairly expected to know something about the matter. 
For instance, these was not long ago a letter in the Times which, 
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being dated from the Temple, might be supposed to be the work 
of some one not wholly ignorant of the laws of his country. In 


The method of choosing Bishops has varied materially at different times 
and in different countries. In England (as we learn from Aylmer’s 
Parergon) there has been from the earliest times a tradition that the laity 
had a voice in the matter. By consent of the laity and by the law of 
the Church, the administration of laical rights in this respect is vested in 
the Crown . . . The truth (as I think will be found) is that the Dean 
and Chapter have never at any time of our ecclesiastical history pussessed 
the power of electing Bishops. The Pope introduced a practice of referring 
to the local knowledge of the Dean and Chapter for the suggestion of a fit 
person to fill a vacant bishopric. This was in derogation of the privileges of 
the laity, in behalf of which our Kings were always at contest with the See 
of Rome up to the time of Henry VIII. But the real appointment was 
always either in the hands of the King or the Pope, and the Dean and 
Chapter, even if the appointment was made by their nomination, were merely 
ministerial functionaries in admitting the person so appointed. In this same 
shape their duties still remain, with this difference, that since the Reforma- 
tion they are not called upon to nominate. A claim on their to a right 
of absolute election or to a veto would be a new usurpation, wholly unprece- 
dented, I believe, in our whole ecclesiastical history. 


The slight mixture of truth which there is in all this only makes 
it the more amusing. The writer is of course quite right in hold- 
ing that the way of appointing Bishops has differed greatly at dif- 
ferent times, and in saying that for several centuries in England 
King, Pope, and Convent or Chapter all had some hand in the 
matter. But beyond these two very obvious propositions the 
writer hardly sees his way at all. The notion of the Pope refer- 
ring it to the local knowledge of the Dean and Chapter to suggest 
a fit person for himself to appoint is really almost as good as 
an election by minor canons. Such a process would certainly be 
wholly unprecedented in ecclesiastical Fisto 

But, leaving fallacious oracles of this — let us look at 
the matter in its legal and historical aspect. In all the modes of 
nomination of Bishops which have prevailed for many ages past two 
great principles have been struggling. That such should be the case 
arose almost unavoidably out of the twofold nature of the office to 
be appointed to. In most Christian countries for many centuries 
back, in England ever since our first conversion, a Bishop has been, 
as it were, two persons at once. He has been a purely spiritual 
officer, the chief pastor of souls within a certain district. He has 
also been a person endowed at all times with a certain measure of 
temporal rank, wealth, and authority, though the details of his 
temporal position have differed at different times. He has in 
short always been a dignitary at once of the Church and of 
the State. The appointment of a Bishop has therefore always 
been a matter at once of ecclesiastical and of temporal concern ; 
both the ecclesiastical and the temporal powers have therefore 
always claimed a share in his selection, and various combi- 
nations and compromises between the two principles have 
been come to at different times. But here we wish to point 
out that the purely ecclesiastical nomination of a Bishop is not 
necessarily a purely clerical nomination. An election of a Bishop 
by all the baptized persons in his diocese would be essentially a lay 
pe fi ; yet it would be a strictly ecclesiastical election; the 
electors would be acting purely in their character of members of 
the Church, and if Prime Minister, or King, or Emperor, being a 
member of the Church, lived within the diocese, he would simply 
have his one vote among his brethren. And this, as every one 
knows, really was the form of election in the primitive Church in 
those days when, instead of being “ established,” it was very often 
persecuted. The writer in the 7imes would be amazed to be told 
that the purely clerical election by the Dean and Chapter or Prior 
and Convent is the direct descendant of this mainly lay election. 
Yet there can be no doubt that so it is. Such a constituency as 
that which elected Saint Ambrose has always a tendency to shrink 
up into something much narrower. And in the countries beyond 
the Alps, and in England still more than in Gaul, this tendency 
would be strengthened by various circumstances. ‘The Bishop was 
originally Bishop of the city; the people without its walls were 

pagan. The body which elected a bishop of Rome or Milan 
ae as Christianity spread, conterminous with the inhabitants 
of Rome and Milan, but it could hardly have taken in the inhabit- 
ants of the diocese at large. But in England the Bishop was 
Bishop, not of a city, but of a people or district, a district which 
at first was usually conterminous with a Kingdom. When the 
diocese of Dorchester stretched from the Thames to the Humber, 
an election by all the baptized men of the diocese was ‘im- 
possible, and the inhabitants of Dorchester itself had no claim 
to elect rather than the inhabitants of any other part of the 
diocese. The ecclesiastical election therefore naturally shrank up 
into an election by those who were most deeply interested 
and who could most easily be got together; that is, into an elec- 
tion by the Bishop’s special companions and advisers, the clergy 
or monks of his cathedral church. The popular election of primi- 
tive days has thus gradually changed into an election by the 
Dean and Chapter, though it is quite certain that traditions of the 
freer mode of election lingered till a late time. As late as 1062, 
Saint Wulfstan was chosen cer of Worcester by the “clergy 
and people,” but we are unluckily not told whether we are to 
understand the clergy and people of the city of Worcester only 
or of the diocese at large. 

But alongside of this claim of clergy and people—the people act- 


ing in their ecclesiastical character—to appoint to the ecclesiastical 
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office, there gradually arose the claim of the temporal power to 


pig where Church and State were so closely identified, 
where so very little distinction was drawn between spiritual and 
temporal things and causes, it was the most obvious thing in the 
world for a Bishop, no less than an Earl, to be appointed by the 
King and his Witan. The King did not act on any theory of his 
representing the laity, but because the power of choosing on whom 
to bestow large temporal rights and powers obviously belonged to 
him and to those without whose consent he could not act, the 
eneral assembly of the nation. In the eleventh century at least, the 
on, the temporal office with its possessions, was conferred 
only by the King’s writ. But alongside of this doctrine, the doc- 
trine of ecclesiastical election still went on, and the two had 
somehow to be reconciled. In some cases it is clear that the King 
“gave the Bishopric” without any reference to the ecclesiastical 
electors. In other cases the ecclesiastical electors made an election 
in canonical form, and submitted their choice to King and Witan 
for their confirmation—a confirmation which was sometimes granted 
and sometimes refused. In the case of Saint Wulfstan we are dis- 
tinctly told that the King granted to the Church—the clergy and 
people of Worcester—a licence of free election. But it is clear 
that the effect of the existence of these two contending principles 
was to make the mode of appointing Bishops in the eleventh cen- 
ae exceedingly irregular and fluctuating. 

n the earlier state of things then the King sometimes directly 
— to a Bishopric, and sometimes confirmed the previous 
choice of the ecclesiastical electors. The first beginnings of the 
present system, under which the ecclesiastical electors elect, but elect 
under a greater or less degree of royal influence, are to be found in 
the twelfth century. The effect of the great struggle of that age 
was to secure, in name at least, the choice of Bishops to the 
ecclesiastical electors. The object of the King now was to influence 
the elections. The Constitutions of Clarendon required the Bishop 
to be elected, not freely in the cathedral chapter-house, but in the 
King’s chapel, in the presence of the King or his officer. The 
terms of the Great Charter, securing the liberties of the Church, 
were doubtless meant, among other things, to secure freedom of 
ecclesiastical elections. From that day to this—save during a few 
years under Edward the Sixth—the Dean and Chapter, or Prior 
and Convent, have been the legal electors to an English Bishopric. 
During all that time they have elected, but they have very seldom 
elected with perfect freedom. On the one hand the King always 
strove to influence their choice ; on the other the Pope often took 
on him to ignore their choice altogether, and to appoint whom he 
would. The King in the end triumphed; the statute of Henry 
the Eighth did but put into legal shape what had long been the 
practical course of things. For a long time before that statute 
the ecclesiastical electors had always chosen the person whom the 
King recommended ; what the statute did was to require them to 
choose under legal penalties. But it must here be borne in mind 
that the custom of the King recommending a man for a Bishopric 
was simply one instance of the practice by which Kings, then 
and long after, constantly interfered with the free choice of 
electors and patrons in other cases. In one case this practice re- 
mained to our day. Within the reign of her present Majesty the 
Old Foundation Deaneries were exactly in the same case as the 
Bishoprics were from Henry the Third to Henry the Eighth. The 
Chapter elected the Dean, but, though not bound under a pre- 
munire to do so, they practically always elected the person whom 
tlt Crown recommended. 

The state of things settled by Henry the Eighth is a curious 
instance of a legal fiction. To all appearance the whole business 
is a purely ecclesiastical matter; the irresistible temporal power 
simply lurks behind. The Crown does not appoint. The congé 
déhre is issued, and the congé délire grants a perfectly free 
election ; it is only the letter missive which, as a sort of after- 
thought, recommends the candidate to be chosen. The Chapter 
elects in all canonical form; the Archbishop confirms in all 
canonical form; there is nothing in the process itself to suggest 
that the grim vision of premunire stands in the background. 
Practically, as every one knows, the Crown is omnipotent, but 
nowhere is omnipotence more delicately veiled. 

The final compromise, then, between the two principles of elec- 
tion has been that the ecclesiastical electors have retained the form 
and show, while the Crown has retained the reality of choice. 
But it is not as representing the laity, but strictly as the temporal 
power, that it holds that reality of choice. The old process of 
election by the clergy and —— has vanished for ages, but its his- 
torical traces are certainly to be found, not in the recommendation 
by the Crown, but in the election by the Chapter. 


THE QUEEN AND THE CITIZENS. 

HE visit of the Queen to the City on the occasion of “ inaugu- 
rating,” as the reporters say, the two great works which have 
done so much to retrieve our waning confidence in the Corpora- 
tion, is an event not to be passed over, though the short interval 
of a week has made it an old story. That Her Majesty should 
have forced herself—and the trial must have been great—to break 
through the long and stern seclusion in which her widowhood has 
been passed, is a matter not only of heartfelt congratulation to 
the mourner herself, but it is an event of some political import- 


stance of the occasion, as far as the Court pageant was concerned, 
was not very striking; royal robes and a public address were not. 
to be thought of. But the thing was done, and, as far as the 
citizens are concerned, well done; and it will not be without its 
effects for good. As regards the Crown itself, we are all so con- 
stituted that we want something more than a theory to satisfy 
those sentiments of reverence and affection which we ought to. 
feel, not only towards the impersonation of rule, but to the in- 
dividual who impersonates it. As regards Her Majesty, we 
cannot but think that a whole people's cheers and exuberant 
love are the best tonic which can be administered to physical or- 
mental depression. In this, as in other matters, it is the first 
step which, as it has its special difficulties, has also its Special re- 
ward; and we all trust that for the future we shall see more of 
the Queen. The experiment cannot fail of success. Nor is this 
all. Of late years we have been unfortunately accustomed to see 
our streets paraded by very different processions from what they 
call the royal cortége. The old scarlet liveries are an agreeable 
variation on the hordes of Beales and Bradlaugh, and so are 
the sentiments which they evoke. It is better that both the 
roughs on the one side and the tradesmen on the other should 
have other subjects to muse on than those which must occupy 
their minds during Fenian demonstrations and that defiance of 
authority which is incorporated in funeral processions in honour of 
the Manchester murderers. The roughs want to be taught by the 
visible force of experience that public opinion is against them, 
Left to themselves, and in full occupation—as at present they are, 
whenever they please—of London, they may, without some such 
check as last Saturday’s celebration offered, begin (perhaps they 
have already begun) to think that they are really masters of the 
situation, and of the capital of the empire, and that they may, 
when they please, use their undisputed and unchallenged power 
for purposes in uncomfortable harmony with their natural instincts 
and acquired tastes. They want disabusing, both as to their capabi- 
lities and their estimate of their chances of success. The Queen 
in the midst of the people may prove a wholesome check to pro- 
letarian aspirations of a certain Kind, while the well-affected but 
timorous shopkeeping mind wants reassuring too. For some years, 
with or without reason, West-end shopkeepers have complained 
of the seclusion of the Queen, and their private grievances, real 
or imaginary, have told perhaps on their public feelings. Not very 
patriotic or very courageous at the core, their scanty patriotism and 
shrunken courage is oozing away. They do not see law and order 
and protection for life and property in that shape which they can 
best understand and appreciate. They think that the Executive is 
paralysed, because they never see the Executive in force and in 
power. The Crown is to them, as it ought to be, thesymbol not only 
of dignity and splendour, but of Force and Strength and Law and’ 
Order and Authority. A Queen is the protector as well as the 
ornament of our institutions. They have now seen the Queen once 
more, and théy may take courage; and as they take courage and 
show it, the roughs may be brought to think twice before they 
encounter a struggle, as with the Crown, so with the people. 

Nor is this all. ‘The creditable expenditure of the citizens on 
public works of the first magnitude, and the general applause with 
which the completion of the Bridge and Viaduct has been met, may 
have its value on the Government. Mr. Gladstone, though him- 
self a patron and some proficient in art, with his usual inability to 
see further than his nose, has recently, in his offensive promotion 
of Mr. Ayrton, pledged the Government against spending public 
money on public works, except those of the baldest necessity. 

Ten years ago he did his best to prevent the building of the 
Government Offices, and he defended parsimony in the matter 
of the salaries of the British Museum officials, on the ground’ 
that the public ought to be mean, and in fact dishonest, so 
long as the votaries of art and science, from devotion to their 
pursuits, were content to be deprived of the just recompense 

of their services. The best protest against these miserable 

sentiments of Mr. Gladstone is the sight of such magnificent 
works as the Bridge and the Embankment. The City, Mr. 

Gladstone may reply, has the money to mg and the Govern- 
ment has not. ut this is a mere fallacy. We who burn 

coals are-in fact paying for these great works. The coal 

duties and wine duties represent the funds which are at the 

bottom of the City’s means to prosecute public works and’ 
public improvements. We are taxed for these things, and we are 

content to pay the tax. The more London is improved and 

embellished the better, not only for London, but for the Empire. 

An imperial city cannot afford to dispense with imperial state ; 

and a certain sumptuousness and magnificence in the capital is the: 
key to national confidence. We are judged by our looks, and it 

is bad philosophy, and therefore bad economy, to suppose that 

dinginess implies dignity, and that meanness is the guarantee for 

stability. 


ance. We do not say that an earnest loyalty to the Crown is as 
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— 
course of prime and paramount utility, though those charged 
with the duty of construction did not coldly disdain the cheap 
luxury of ornamentation and a befitting splendour. The new Black- 
friars Bridge will no doubt exceed its unfortunate predecessor in 
stability, as it exceeds it in architectural effect. The combination 
of iron and stone can never, we think, be very happy; but it is a 
necessity, and so we must make up our minds to it. These two 
works are remarkable rather for their promise, and for the avoid- 
ance of great and glaring eyesores, than for their actual results 
jn an esthetic point of view. As a monumental work London 
Bridge as yet stands unrivalled. Stone-bridge construction 
attained its zenith in this most sumptuous structure, and its 
noble simplicity and grandeur of proportion will probably be 
never equalled. As it is destined to be the last, so it is the 
worthiest, specimen ofits style. The new Blackfriars Bridge 
is scarcely an advance on that at Westminster, and whatever 
beauties it has are sadly interfered with by its detestable 

ighbour, the railway bridge. One of its merits is certainly 
its cheapness; and if, as we are told, it has been completed 
for 350,0001., we must say that the recent purchase of the 
hideous, if very naturalistic, structure of Southwark Bridge, the 
rogenitor of a long array of iron bridges, at 265,000/. was a very 
Bad investment on the part of the City. The only value of the 
recedent in this questionable transaction is that it will perhaps 
accelerate the redemption of Waterloo Bridge. A toll-bridge in 
London is nothing . than a standing reproach; and as the 
multiplication of bridges must tend to the diminution of 
this solitary impost, we are not without hepes that the next 
London improvement will be the acquisition by the public of this 
fine structure. At any rate, it promises more stability, as it 
esses more dignity, than its rusty rival at Queenhithe. Of 
the Holborn Viaduct but little remains to be said; a viaduct 
crossing streets can never be other than asolecism. Traffic spanning 
traflic, and waggons and horses soaring in mid-air, can never be 
seen without a sense of incongruity. A viaduct offends against 
the facts of nature; and much as Holborn Hill was a nuisance 
as regards our facilities of locomotion, the picturesque effect 
of rising and falling ground, even when covered with horses 
and carriages, is superior to the rigid and intractable lines of the 
new construction. The gracious slopes, as the French call them, 
the curves and swellings of hill and dale, even when masked 
in streets as ugly as Holborn Hill and Skinner Street, have 
a more esthetic effect than the long, stiff roadway. But the 
occasidn was one on which beauty must give way to convenience, 
and it must be admitted that the twin summits which rise out of 
the Fleet valley, each appropriately crowned by its church, now 
show admirably, and the effect would be much improved could 
the parishioners of St. Sepulchre’s be induced to restore in a proper 
spirit what is really a fine medieval tower, not irretrievably dis- 
figured. By the way, we may mention among things not generally 
known, that the present St. Andrew’s tower embeds the pointed 
tower of the old church. Wren only put an Italianizing case over 
it. There are, we regret to find, ominous indications of settle- 
ment and fissure and cracks in the granite columns of the Via- 
duct. It cannot be denied that the upper members of the base- 
ments are, in more than one instance, crushed and splintered ; 
but it is to be hoped that the damage, if not altogether super- 
ficial, is at least exaggerated. What has failed are not so much 
the monolithic shafts, though they have not quite escaped, as the 
more horizontal slices of granite which form the uppermost 
members of the basement. They look as if the joints had never 
been truly set; in other words, it seems as if the pressure on 
these shallow horizontal blocks was unequally distributed. Any- 
how the unfortunate settlement of Mr. Laing’s Custom House 
some half-century ago is not a case in point. There the foundation 
‘was defective ; here no danger is, we trust, to be apprehended from 
the subsidence cf the Holborn cliffs; for it can hardly be thought 
that the foundations have been sunk on the old bed of the Fleet. 
The danger is, we trust, altogether above ground. It would be a 
matter of deep regret if the noble granite columns should have 
to be superseded by Portland stone; but the thing, if necessary, 
can be done by the engineering powers of the day without any 
greater loss than some of the beauty of the structure. At present 
‘we are, and until a professional report is produced we must remain, 
in doubt whether the fault is to be attributed to the dead weight 
of the iron, or to the vibration of the traffic. It may turn out 
that granite and the igneous rocks, however patient of mere dead 
‘weight, are more susceptible to the effects of intermittent and 
vibratory forces than limestone. But at present we know but 
little of the matter. The facts, still less the faults, are not before 
us; and, after all, the damage or the danger may turn out to be 
of not first-rate importance. 


THE O'DONOGHUE AND MR. MOORE. 


YRENCHMEN, we know, are the bravest of the brave; so are 
Irishmen, also Englishmen and Germans, and the males of 
every race that is able to make known its own opinion of itseif. 
of European people is profoundly convinced that no other people 
is able to meet it in a charge with bayonets. Courage, in short, 
if we may believe the popular voice, is the most universal attri- 
bute of man, and every separate fragment of the race fancies that 
it possesses the most precious variety of the commodity. Yet it is 
curious to observe how various are the manifestations of the 
virtue. We have not the smallest doubt that The O’Donoghue 
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would undergo any of the merge | tests by which courage is 
exhibited. He would walk up to a battery without flinching; he 
would die on the scaffold, if his country demanded the sacrifice, 
as coolly as he eats his breakfast ; he would be the last to leave a 
sinking ship, or the first to enter a burning house. We can say 
without the smallest hesitation that, although he has never to our 
knowledge been subjected to these trials, we should expect as 
much from him as from any other untried man. And yet it is 
amazing to compare The O’Donoghue’s conduct with that of his 
fire-eating oa of a generation or two back, or of the 
first fast young Frenchman that we may happen to pick up. In 
the good old days, when coffee for one and pistols for two was a 
familiar order, when crowds went out to applaud a couple of 
duellists with as much pleasure as they would now attend a horse- 
race, the O’Donoghues of former times would regard a few affairs 
of honour as almost nece to the character of a gentleman. 
A young Frenchman even now has a quarrel with somebody about 
a trifle; he thinks nothing of calling out half a dozen of the 
people concerned, fighting each of them in turn, and proposing to 
go on fighting until he is either slain himself, or has slain every 
one of his antagonists. The mode in which the present O’Donoghue 

roceeds under similar circumstances has just received a practical 
illustration. 

The O'Donoghue, it seems, lately used the words “ heartless 
spouter ” and “ fustian ” in such a manner as to leave no doubt upon 
the mind of Mr. G. H. Moore that reference was intended to his 
chaste yet glowing eloquence. Mr. Moore replied in fitting terms 
by imputing corrupt motives to his antagonist, and by saying that 
he had no more claim to his imposing title than to that of Rajah of 
Seringapatam. Mr. Moore seems further to have employed such 
pleasant terms as “ prostitute” and “ hybrid” by way of set-off 
against “heartless spouter.” No prettier quarrel could possibly 
have been required. Each of the parties to the dispute should 
have made his will, sent for his — and looked out for “ snug 
lying in the abbey.” And the first steps taken seemed to show 
that they had risen to the height of their great argument. The 
O'Donoghue went through all the correct forms, sent his chal- 
lenge, requested Mr. Moore to name his friend, and suggested a 
hostile meeting in France or Belgium. And then, everything 
being ready, the two admirable persons who had agreed to be 
seconds proceeded to negetiate. They showed a Christian 
spirit scarcely to be exceeded at a Quaker’s meeting or at a Peace 
nrc Somehow it appeared that Mr. Moore was not to be 
reckoned amongst the heartless spouters, and that The O’Donoghue 
had more right to his name than to the imaginary dignity of 
Seringapatam. There was all proper apologizing and withdrawing 
and explaining, and the world is sp the danger of losing one, 
if not two, Irish patriots. The merit of the proceeding consists in 
the amazing gravity with which the whole affair was conducted. 
If The O’Donoghue had been Sir Lucius O’Trigger in person, he 
and his friends could not have gone through all the e and 
preliminary gesticulation with more evident relish of his position. 
All the ancient formule were duly observed, and there was not 
the trace of a smile on the countenance of any one of the actors 
in the farce. They must have known perfectly well that the 
whole thing was merely dumb-show, and that the brutal Saxon 
was looking on with the sarcastic sneer of his race. Yet 
the play is played out as though the actors had been in the 
most deadly earnest, and there had been a serious prospect of 
a duel @ outrance. Indeed, we must do The O'Donoghue the 
justice to suppose that he really breathed fire and ee when 

e sent the challenge; and probably it was not till the next 
morning that his friends assured him that he had been making a 
fool of himself, or that the idea occurred to his own unassisted 
understanding. We can, of course, only congratulate the United 
Kingdom on the result. We would on no account have seen 
either of them seriously endangered. If, indeed, one of them had 
been a heartless spouter of fustian, or the other put forward pre- 
tensions as absurd as the hypothetical claim upon Seringapatam, 
we might have thought their danger a matter of little moment to 
the general public. But it is the peculiar ap of this mode of 
settling disputes that it always clears up the character of every 
one concerned. The logic of a bullet was obviously inconclusive ; 
lead was as apt to perforate a genuine O’ Donoghue of the Glens asa 
hybrid or a heartless spouter. But when the conclusion is reached 
without the absurdity of a duel, everybody leaves the court with- 
out a stain upon his character. We have it on the unimpeachable 
authority of each would-be combatant that his adversary is a 
gentleman of the highest honour, who has never made a disagree- 
able imputation. And, this being so, the catastrophe is as charm- 
ing as that of a good old-fashioned novel, and we may rejoice 
without drawback or misgiving in our possession of two pattern 
heroes, each of them ready to defend his honour, only that no one 
is absurd enough to impugn it. 

To make the series complete, we ought, after studying the 
French and Irish modes of giving satisfaction, to take a pattern of 
the genuine English method. We are relieved from the necessity 
of searching for a specimen by referring our readers to the reports 
of the St. Pancras Vestry. Here they may find admirable exam- 
ples of the true John Bull way of settling disputes. We need not 
adorn our pages with any of the flowers of rhetoric that bloom so 
sweetly in ee parishes, but will content ourselves with 
stating the simple rule, which may be inferred from the system 
in vogue. It is simply to throw at your antagonist’s head all 
the most pithy words of the English language, and let him 
throw them back at you. After a very short time it makes no 
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particular difference to the character of anybody concerned, but 
it is supposed that a relief is derived from the oe similar 


to that which certain persons obtain from a profuse abundance 
of profane swearing. No vestryman would be such a fool as to 
call another out, or to come if he was called; but sometimes we 
regret that that check, irregular as its action may have been, 
should be removed from their flow of language. 


The difference between these various systems is characteristic 
of the three races. The difference in their intrinsic courage, if 
there is any, certainly does not correspond to the amount of blood- 
shed of which they are ready to approve. We may say, to use 
a well-known paradox, that our courage is in a great degree 
pennene to our cowardice. A soldier does not run away in a 

attle, because he is more afraid of running away than of fighting; 
«a murderer generally dies game, because he fears the contempt of 
his companions even more than the pain of hanging. If we 
would know the secret of the varieties of courage displayed by 
different races, we must ask what it is that they dread above all 
things. The Englishman specially fears the position described 
as looking like a fool. If he is about to do an heroic or unselfish 
action, he tries to justify himself by assuring his friends and the 
world at large that he does it from the lowest motives. He does 
not fight for the sake of glory, but because he is bound to obey 
orders. He does not write a poem to win immortal fame, but to 
earn a few pounds from the editor of a magazine. He acts 
systematically on the principle of taking the lowest place, because 
he dreads nothing so much as the shame of being turned down 
from the post of honour. This is the secret of the mauvaise honte 
which is thought to be a national characteristic, and which perhaps 
rests ultimately on a keen sense of humour. We always see our- 
selves, in imagination, breaking down in the midst of our boldest 
flights, and avoid the danger by an elaborate affectation of creep- 
ing even when we are really flying. In short, our predominant 
fear is that the use of over fine phrases or actions may some day 
bring us to grief. The Frenchman, of course, is at the very oppo- 
site pole, He is easily excited by appeals to his sense of honour, 
and gives credit to his countrymen for sympathizing with him. 
Consequently he has not the least fear that in going out to fighta 
duel anybody will tell him that he is a fool for his pains. He is 
entirely incapable of avowing prosaic motives, even if he feels 
them; he does not in the least sympathize with our general desire 
to rub the gloss off showy actions and judge them by the plainest 
everyday rules of common sense; and by systematically avowing 
the most high-flown motives, he frequently succeeds in giving 
them reality. 


The Irishman undoubtedly sympathizes to a great extent with 
the Frenchman. He likes the biggest of words, which are, after 
all, just as cheap as the smallest. As Thackeray tells us, who 
had a wonderful eye for Irish peculiarities, he likes to write 
over the humblest of wayside shops, Medical Hall, or Public 
Bakery, or Ballyragget Flourstore in the tallest of capitals. And 
undoubtedly he is ready to take the most florid rhetoric seriously, 
and to be imposed upon by the most outrageous bombast. Had 
he been left to himself, he would probably have gone on 
fighting duels without ever seeing the ridiculous side of the 
institution. Luckily, or unluckily, however, he has come in con- 
tact with the rougher and more coarse-fibred British race, who 
hate tinsel, and despise rhetoric. Even The O’Donoghue of the 
Glens has been made amenable to the voice of British contempt 
as it utters itself through the English newspapers. He cannot 
keep up the reality, for no man will expose himself to be shot 
if he is only to be ridiculed for his pains. Yet he still clings to 
a little of the “pride, pomp, and circumstance,” though the 
practice which they once dignified has become obsolete. He 
cannot help indulging himself on a favourable opportunit 

with the parade of the noble language that is so dear to his soul, 
even though the brutal Saxon has decided that he shall go no 
further. And thus the practice of duelling has sunk into 
an empty formula, of no particular significance, and is yet retained 
with a touching affection. Even so we are told that in Japan the 
pleasing ceremony of the hari-kari is falling into decay; but the 
ceremony remains in cases where the reality is omitted. A noble 
Japanese is not invariably compelled to rip himself up and drive a 
dagger through his throat, but is allowed to go through the 
appropriate motions with a wooden blade, and so to obtain satis- 
faction of the Japanese kind. When a custom has sunk to this 
stage, it is scarcely worth preserving, even for the pleasure of 
antiquaries; and we shall not regret the day when high-minded 
Irish gentlemen will be too sensible to act a palpable farce for the 
benefit of the contemptuous public. 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


f iggee Suez Canal is a work of which its authors may well be 
proud, but nevertheless the difficulties which they encoun- 
tered were of a political and financial rather than of an engineerin 

character. With the highest admiration for M. de Lesseps | 
his spirited associates, we feel that the true heroes of this enter- 
prise are the shareholders. It is remarkable, and perhaps deserving 
of regret, that a very inconsiderable proportion of the shares of 
this Company were taken up in England. If our countrymen were 
more prudent than other nations we might rejoice at it, but the 


ouly differeuce between us and the rest of Europe is that we 
muddle away our money in obscure labours, while a hundred {| 


generations look down from the pyramids upon the beneficent pro- 
duct of French ingenuity and Continental capital. We might 
= as well have invested our money in this canal as in twen 

ess celebrated and equally unremunerative undertakings in mf 
parts of Europe; but we did not choose to do so, and we must not 
now be jealous of those who did. The Queen of England hag 
opened the Holborn Viaduct, and the Empress of the French jg 
going to open the Suez Canal. A Frenchman would probably say 
that one of these works is to the other as an alderman is to a 
Crown Prince, or as a short November day is to eternity; but 
we should say that the viaduct, whatever its real or alleged 
imperfections, is probably as durable as the canal. We do 
not know what sort of religious ceremony, if any, is to be 
used at the opening of the canal, and we think that the managers 
of our International Exhibitions might have been usefully 
employed to manufacture a form of prayer suitable to the neces- 
sities at once of Christian and of Moslem. We hope that the 
combined influences of Rome and Constantinople will be brought 
- —_ effectually on destiny, and that it may not in after time 
sai 

Against the will of Heaven 
The work was done, and thence not long endured. 


But indeed we cannot help apprehending that a fate awaits 
this canal not unlike that which overtook the Greek camp in the 
plain of Troy. The adverse deities, according to Homer, were 
good enough to wait until the camp had served its purpose 
before they set about destroying it. But we suspect that the 
poet meant, although he did not say, that Agamemnon and his 
Greeks, as long as they maintained the siege of Troy, were too 
strong for Zeus, Apollo, and Poseidon. It was only when the 
Trojan chiefs had died, and Troy was taken, and the Greeks had 
sailed to their dear homes, that the gods were masters of the 
silent plain, and made short work of the deserted camp. The 
Suez Canal will continue to exist as long as M. de Lesseps and the 
French Empress and the newspaper correspondents encou 
and direct the application of European skill and capital in 
the work of dredging sand and embanking mud. But let the 
opening ceremony be performed, and the illustrious visitors be 
safe in their respective palaces, and the army of workmen 
be disbanded, and then we shall see what we shall see. The 
local deities, unless they are carefully propitiated, will begin by 
inviting the River Nile to resume his ancient course, and to flow 
no longer in that stream by which it was hoped that travellers on 
the canal might be supplied with life-sustaining water. The winds 
will call the sands to their accustomed sport, and the work of the 
ers gg Frenchman will be absorbed into the desert and 
orgotten, as were the trenches and mounds of the Greek army 
when Poseidon made all smooth by the side of the swift-flowing 
Hellespont. 


It is not, however, to be expected that the gods will have un- 
resisted sway. A strong detachment of the army of M. de 
Lesseps will remain to dispute with them the control of the water 
and the sand, and we do not in the least doubt that by a liberal 
expenditure the Suez Canal can be maintained. The question is 
whether it will be worth maintaining, or whether the shareholders 
would not do well to be content with having made the canal, 
without insisting that it should be worked. ir the speculative 
spirit should ever revive in England a Company might be formed 
to build a fleet of steamers to trade by this canal and the Red Sea 
to India. The materials would exist for composing a prospectus 
of an alluring character, and if Continental Kurope has executed 
the canal, it seems to be the proper part of us islanders to build 
ships to traverse it. The one undertaking will be nearly as 
honourable, and quite as remunerative, as the other. The port 
of Said, which gives access to the canal, is likely to cause even 
more trouble and expense than the canal itself. Two piers, of 
the respective lengths of two miles and one mile and a-half, 
have been constructed to keep open this port. We are told 
that it is probable that it will be necessary to lengthen these 
piers still further, so as to render the entrance to the harbour 
narrower and less exposed. Great fear was justly entertained that 
the sand which is continually drifting eastward from the mouths of 
the Nile would gradually silt up the harbour, notwithstanding the 
shelter afforded by the west pier. A writer in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine describes the realization of this fear in language which is all 
the more emphatic because the writer is generally favourable 
to the project of the canal. The piers were formed of blocks of 
concrete of the usual kind, but only two layers of blocks were 
regularly placed, and above these layers the blocks were merel 
dropped into the sea. It was expected that the interstices woul 
be quickly filled up by “different marine substances,” which 
means, we suppose, seaweed ; but the sand finds its way through 
the chinks, and is forming a bank within the harbour. A remedy 
for this “ most serious evil” would be to build up the apertures in 
the piers with small stones. It is evident that these apertures 
were left through a mistaken economy, which under-estimated 
the malignity of the deity who guides the shifting sands at 
the Nile’s mouth. The writer thinks that the difficulty thus 
arising will tax the energies of the conductors of the enterprise, 
and we think that it will also tax the resources of the Company. 
The shareholders in this and many other Companies are ind 
like youths entering upon life’s struggle, of which the changes 
and chances are mercifully hidden from their view. If they 
knew the perils they must brave, and the crosses they must 
endure, they would sit down and decline to subscribe for shares. 
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An inscription was once put up at the beginning of a bad 
road, 
If here you would travel, 
Pray bring your own gravel. 

And vessels intending to enter Port Said, and proceed along the 
canal, may be usefully recommended to provide themselves with a 
steam-dredge. It seems, so far as can be discovered from the most 
recent accounts, to be likely to be a mere matter of luck whether 
a ship entering the canal will find water to float her through it. 
According to a writer in the Daily News, it was impossible on the 
27th ult. for the Viceroy’s yacht, which draws eighteen feet of 
water, to pass from sea to sea, but it was probable that on the 
12th inst. she would be able to do so “ without material hitch.” 
The notion of a material hitch in the passage of a new steamer 
with valuable cargo is likely to make owners and underwriters 
rather nervous ; and they will not perhaps be reassured by the 
statement that M. de Lesseps looks upon the canal as a sacred 
work, and has unfaltering faith in the success of his noble mission. 
The comparison of this enterprising Frenchman to a little boy 
who digs a hole in the sand at Margate is only too exact. Of 
course we know that, if a bottom and sides are put to the hole, 
the sand will be kept out of it, but there is a limit to the pocket- 
money of the little boy. The existence of obstacles in the canal 
was not denied by the authorities, who insisted, however, that they 
would all be removed by the day of the “inauguration.” The 
condition of the sides is hardly more satisfactory than that of the 
bottom, for “the ripples of two steamers meeting certainly bring 
down lumps of sand,” and countless small holes show that portions 
of the bank are undermined by the action of the water. It was 
the opinion of Mr. Fowler, the engineer, when he visited the 
canal, that its sides would require to be lined with stone along a 
considerable part of its course. We suppose that, if the share- 
holders were willing to pay the cost, the canal might be lined 
throughout with iron; and therefore it is not the success but the 
commercial value of the undertaking that appears doubtful. How- 
ever, if all the nations of Continental Europe are willing to 
subscribe to keep open a passage for English steamers to reach 
India, we ought to be very much obliged to them. 

The length of the canal from Port Said to Suez is 100 miles. 
The new town of Ismailia, where the inaugural féte is to be held, 
is about midway between the termini, and marks the point where 
the fresh-water canal coming eastward from the Nile turns south- 
ward and passes along the course of the larger salt-water canal to 
Suez. A palace is building at Ismailia, and it is expected to become 
the seat of considerable trade. The salt-water canal from Port Said 
to Ismailia has been available for small vessels since 1865, and by 
using the fresh-water canal to Suez these vessels were able to pass 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. This means of commu- 
nication was used during the Abyssinian war. The town of 
Ismailia stands upon Lake Timsah, which was formerly a reservoir 
of the surplus water of the Nile, but had been for ages dry when 
it was filled with salt water coming from Pert Said. The pre- 
parations for the féte are stated to have been in an alarming state 
of backwardness a fortnight ago, but we know that all the orna- 
mental portion of the undertaking of the Suez Canal may be left 
with entire confidence in French hands. And we should certainly 
expect that a vessel which carries an Empress, an Emperor, a 
Crown Prince, and a Khedive will, by the labour of men and the 


love of gods, be enabled to pass through the canal from end to | 


end without a “material hitch,” or even an unpleasant grating 
sound under her bottom. The depth of the canal is intended 
to be 26 feet, and its breadth at bottom 72 feet; while its 
breadth at top varies from 3 30 feet to 190 feet, according as it 
passes through level or hilly country. As the breadth of the 
central or navigable part of the canal is only 72 feet, two large 
vessels will not be able to pass one another without one or both 
getting aground, and therefore basins, which may be compared to 
sidings on a single line of railway, must be constructed at inter- 
vals before regular traffic will be possible. This necessary part of 
the work has confessedly been hardly commenced. But it has 
certainly been stated that there were 26 feet of water in mid- 
channel, and it has been proved that there were not; so we seem 
to have to choose between relying on the veracity of French 
engineers-or the stability of desert sand, and neither branch of 
this alternative is satisfactory. 


SCOTCH POLITICIANS. 


QUAINT little book, called The Staggering State of Scots 

Statesmen, is extant, and may occasionally be picked up in 
mouldy bookstalls. It treats of the rise and fall of Scotch politi- 
ans from 1550 to 1650. It points out the methods by which 
they attained to power, the unstable footing on which they main- 
tained it, and it shows that the Scotch statesmen of that period 
were of a dubious and unsteady character, caring more for them- 
selves than for their country, and not overscrupulous as to means, 
provided that their own ends were accomplished. It is a gossip- 
ing volume, containing some curious anecdotes of our old nobility, 
and some information about ancient Scotch offices, but it is of no 
great worth, And yet it throws some light on the national idio- 
syncrasies; and to those who care to see how history repeats itself, 
it is interesting to observe that, mutatis mutandis, the Scotch 
statesman of the nineteenth century is not a very different animal 
from his predecessor of the sixteenth. It isan improving study this 
search after historical parallels. With a view to its encourage- 


ment we would direct attention to an article in the present number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled “ Scotland in Parliament—the 
Poor Law Inquiry.” It is not often that we are privileged to 
agree with our venerable contemporary, but his old-fashioned blunt- 
ness of speech must always command respect. And on the present 
occasion, while our respect is unalloyed, our agreement is cordial, 
and all the more so as he does us the honour to re-echo, in much 
more telling language, some humble sentiments which we ven- 
tured to express three months ago in an article entitled “Scotch 
Business in Parliament.” 

The object of the paper in Blackwood is to show that Scotch 
administrative work is efficiently and economically performed 
in Scotland, and that the same work would be badly and expen- 
sively performed if it were transferred to England; that the 
recent Parliamentary inquiry into the Scotch Poor-laws has been 
extravagant and abortive; that the clamour raised last Session b 
two or three “ turbulent and voluble debaters ” among the Scote 
members, for a Scotch Secretary of State, has been intemperate 
and ill-judged; and that Mr. Maclaren, the member for Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Craufurd, the member for Ayr, are sometimes 
carried away by a fine sense of public duty to venture on state- 
ments in the House of Commons which are not quite in harmony 
with the fact. Blackwood puts it more plainly than this. 
With a native force of language worthy of his early days he 
makes play with such expressions as “gross and reckless inac- 
curacy,’ “unspeakable unfairness,” “this statement is simpl 
untrue,” and the like; and he closes a not unimpressive town» | 
with the following words addressed to Mr. Craufurd, over which 
that uneasy politician would do well to ponder :— There are 
certain moral and social restraints arising out of a grave sense 
of responsibility which regulate the intercourse of gentlemen; and 
much is lost when these are forgotten—a loss for which the ap- 
pointment of a Scotch Secretary at 2,000/. or 4,000/. or 5,000/. a 
year will barely compensate.” 

But, interesting as it might be to follow Blackwood in his psycho- 
logical inquiries into the moral development of possibly aspiring 
Secretaries, itis of more general importance to consider the object 
of their aspirations. Is the Government entitled to incur the 
great expense of instituting a new Scotch office because two or 
three troublesome Scotchmen wish it? Towards the close of last 
Session Mr, Gladstone indicated that such a scheme was under 
consideration. In answer to a question asked by Mr. Maclaren 
on this matter, he said, “it was generally admitted that the 
business of Scotland has been conducted with great ability and 
efficiency during many years by the Lord Advocates,” but 
owing to representations made by Scotch members it was pro- 


posed to make certain inquiries with a view to the possible appoint-. 


ment of “a Parliamentary officer for the transaction of Scotch 
business.” The principal allegations made by these Scotch members 
were two—that there is a good deal of administrative busi- 
ness “transacted by the Lord Advocate which is not of a legal 
character, and that there are certain Boards doing administrative 
work in Edinburgh which would be betterdone in London. These 
allegations can easily be answered; the first by the statement 
of fact, that nine-tenths of the Lord Advocate’s work is purely 
legal, and that nine-tenths of the Scotch statutes passed in recent 
years could not have been drawn by any one but a Scotch lawyer, 
and could not have been conducted through Parliament by any 
one but the Lord Advocate; the second by the evidence taken 
by Mr. Craufurd’s Poor Law Committee. But these public-spirited 
Scotchmen do not rest their indictment against the Lord Advo- 
cate’s office upon allegation alone. They wander off into the field 
of analogy, and raise the popular cry that there is a Secretary 
for Ireland, and that Scotland would be much happier and 
more contented and more prosperous if there were a Secretary 
for Scotland. To this plea the retort is simple—look on this 
picture and then on that. There is not a happier corner of 
Her Majesty’s dominions than Scotland, nor an unhappier 
one than Ireland; and a more contented people does not exist 
than the inhabitants of Scotland, nor a less contented people 
than those of Ireland. And what this contented people say, 
and very justly say, is this. There is not much talent to 
spare among Scotch members, but what talent does exist is gene- 
rally to be found in the person of the Lord Advocate. He has 
gained his position only after a hard and protracted struggle in 
an open profession which draws to itself the ablest Scotchmen 
who remain at home. He has given proof of capacity, whereas 
the ordinary Scotch member has got his seat by no one knows 
what variety of circumstance. He may be the son of a duke, or 
the brother of a duke, and owe his seat to family influence. He 
may be a dissenting shopkeeper, and owe his seat to the influ- 
ence of his sect. He may be a respectable territorial magnate, and 
owe his seat to his roll of tenantry. Not one of these contingen- 
cies gives proof of capacity. But the successful lawyer owes his 
position to himself alone, and his seat in Parliament is the reward 
otiered to him by those who are satisfied of his ability. And the 
result proves that heretofore this confidence has been well placed. 
The Lord Advocate, whether he be Whig or Tory, has always 
shown himself the best man of his party in the House among the 
Scotch members, and there is every reason to suppose that under 
recent changes the quality of the article produced will certainly 
not deteriorate. 

Passing, however, from the individuals to the office, what possible 
advantage is to be gained, either by the country or the Government 
or Parliament, by the institution of a Secretary of State for Scot- 
land? Is he to be a Chief Secretary with 5,000/. a year, and a 
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seat in the Cabinet, and a great staff of underlings, running up a 
bill of some 20,0001. a year against the country? It would be a 
singular act of a parsimonious Government to establish such an office 
for the administration of the affairs of some three millions of people 
when the head of that Government admits that they are very ably 
and efficiently administered without it. London, with about the 
same population, would demand a Chief Secretary next; and 
Lancashire with its two million and a-half would demand the 
same, and even Wales might put ina claim for an Under-Secretary. 
The Government, no doubt, manufactured an office for Mr. Stans- 
feld, and that office, or a bit of it, is now held by Mr. W. H. Glad- 
stone, but it does not follow that the Government will do the same 
for Mr. Maclaren or Mr. Craufurd. Mr, W. H. Gladstone is the son 
of the Premier, and Mr. Stansfeld is a useful man. It would be a 
strain upon the imagination <o put the Scotch gentlemen into this 
last category. It might certainly be of advantage to the House 
of Commons if Sir Robert Anstruther were appointed to some post 
where responsibility would make him hold his tongue, and save 
the House from the unceasing flow of his Demosthenic utter- 
ances. But even the member for Fife could hardly build so big 
a castle in the air as a Chiet-Secretaryship. Is the new officer 
then to be an understrapper attached to the Home Office on 
1,500/. a year? The people of Scotland are a simple and long- 
suilering Yolk, but the spectacle of their affairs being managed by 
an upper clerk in the Home Office, instead of by their Lord 
Advocate, would be rather more than even they could bear. 
Scotland is proud of her Lord Advocate. His office is one of 
great antiquity, and of no inconsiderable dignity. It dates from 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and as early as 1533 the 
Lord Advocate was one of the Officers of State attached to the 
Scotch crown, and prior to that date he had always been a 
member of the Secret Council. At the Union a Scotch Secretary 
was appointed, but this office survived only a few years, and the 
administration of Scotch affairs was again entrusted to the Lord 
Advocate. And it is not one of those institutions whose chief 
claim to consideration is antiquity. It can show good cause for 
its existence, and its enemies can show none for its extinction. 
Even they do not profess that the work has been badly done, and 
the people in Scotland are satisfied that it has been well done, and 
would be unwilling to sanction any change. They have been 
accustomed to see their Lord Advocate constantly among them, 
living in their capital six months in the year,and always accessible, 
either in his office at the Law Courts or in his private resi- 
dence. He is at hand, and is well known, and, living as he does in 
Scotland, he can feel the pulse of the country, and knows almost 
unconsciously how public opinion is drifting. If, instead of this 
official, an Under-Secretary were appointed, he would know 
nothing of Scotland. He might be a stereotyped Tory official— 
Lord Robert Montagu or Lord John Manners, for parties change 
and the Tories are not extinct—or possibly an English place-seeker 
who had never crossed the border. In either case he could know 
nothing of the feeling of the country, and he would either fall an 
easy prey to every clamorous deputation that came from Scotland, 
or would administer Scotch matters as if the parochial and muni- 
cipal conditions of Scotland and England were identical. 

But the real source of disquietude—the fons et origo mali 
—ulthough it is not admitted, is the question of patronage. 
It is the popular belief north of the Tweed that the Lord 
Advocate is omnipotent in the disposal of the good things 
in Scotland. But the fact is that, except the minor legal ap- 

ointments, he has not the disposal of a single office. The 
irst Lord of the Treasury, or the Home Secretary, is the real 
patron. ‘The Lord Advocate can recommend, and his recom- 
mendations may influence the decision of the patrons, and this is 
only proper. Irom the nature of his office, he has a wider field to 
draw from in the selection of those he recommends than any 
ordinary member could have. No doubt some questionable or 
unfortunate selections have been made, and everybody has not been 
leased. But so it would be to the end of time, and under any 

‘arliamentary officer who could be appointed. In the meanwhile, 
so long as Scotland is satisfied, and so long as the work of the 
country is avowedly well done, it would be a grave mistake in the 
Government to charge the ratepayers with the expense of a new 
office on the representation or misrepresentation of two or three 
noisy and restless politicians. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE ARMY 


ILITARY Education, or what is now understood by the 
term, is a plant of modern growth. When all gentlemen 

were trained to the use of arms, and wars, small or great, were 
so common in Europe that a practical school for officers was 
never wanting, it was sufficient for a boy of fourteen or sixteen 
to be sent to learn his duties in the field. But lately so much 
science has been brought to bear upon the art of war that it has 
become a science as well as an art in itself, while at the same 
time practical opportunities for its study are few and far between. 
There is another reason why the instruction of soldiers needs to 
undergo constant revision; it is that in civilized nations armies are 
no longer mere appendages to the Crown. Since the revolutionary 
levies of France astonished Europe by the brilliancy of their deeds 
and their indomitable perseverance, standing armies have come to 
occupy much the same position with regard to their nations that 
the old Saxon militia once did in England. Prussia was the first 
to solve the problem of how to create an armed nation, Since 


the campaign of 1866 most of the military States of Europe have 
more or less copied her example. England has not yet fairly set 
herself to the task of welding into a homogeneous mass the various 
elements of her military power. The British army is not yet a 
popular army, but there are many signs that its reorganization wil] 
soon become one of the most serious tasks of the Reformed Par. 
liament, and that it will receive an impulse in the popular or 
democratic direction. The Commissioners appointed + Her 
Majesty to revise the whole scheme of military education seem to 
have been strongly influenced by this opinion, and we cannot 
but look upon their Report as the first step towards a collision 
between parties of very opposite tendencies. The Commission 
which was appointed some ten years ago, while throwing open 
the door to candidates from all ranks in the nation sufficiently 
educated to pass by competitive examination into Woolwich, 
managed to obviate any danger of a struggle between the War 
Office and the Horse Guards by placin the superintendence of 
military education in the hands of a Council, who were tobe 
“advisers of the Commander-in-Chief.” The present Commis- 
sioners were not directed to question the ee of their pre- 
decessor’s decision. It is, therefore, somewhat startling to find 
that they have recommended in express terms the abolition of 
the Council of Military Education, and the creation of a new War 
Office department presided over by a Director of Military Educa- 
tion. No criticism on the Council appears in the Report, no 
evidence that they have failed to perform the duties laid upon 
them. Moreover, the proposal thus abruptly made seems to be 
intrinsically objectionable on more than one ground. The 
Director of Military Education, if a soldier, would almost cer- 
tainly be more under Horse Guards influence than a Council of 
five, while the mind of one men might be less steady and more 
crotchety than a deliberative body can possibly be. The time may 
possibly come when the education of the country, both civil and 
military, shall be placed under a Minister of Public Instruction, 
Even then he might perhaps find safer advisers in a Council than 
in a Director. But, whether the change be theoretically right or 
wrong, it may lead to opposition to the whole Report from most 
influential quarters, In fact, the appointment of a Commission 
seems to have been a little premature. Its position would have 
been better, and its business clearer, if it had carried out some one 
of the numerous investigations which we may expect to be made 
upon army affairs generally before many months are over. It 
appears to us that the bringing on of the subject just now is a 
strategical error, and one that exposes the party of progress to be 
beaten in detail. 

We would not be understood as objecting on principle to the 
recommendations of the Commission. ‘Their tendency appears to 
be for the most part right, and some of the details excellent. The 
proposals for changes in the Staff College, for instance, are prac- 
tical and of great value ; but the Commissioners seem to have been 
far from unanimous in some of their suggestions for Woolwich, and 
the supplementary examination of othicers for their companies 
appears to be a very roundabout way of creating greater efliciency 
in certain branches of knowledge—military law and field fortitica- 
tion, for instance. If their Report be adopted, officers of the Line 
will have to pass a special examination two years after obtaining 
their commissions, nor can they be promoted to the rank of 
tain until they have complied with this condition. But the 
special examination, which is to be conducted by the staff of 
the Director, is to be “in addition to and independent of the 
existing examinations for promotion laid down in paragraphs 159 
to 165 of the Queen’s regulations.” Thus there are to be two 
trials—one by the Commander-in-Chief, the other by the War 
Office ; and it may come to a that an officer shall be declared 
fit for promotion by the Horse Guards and rejected by the 
War Office. We cannot but think that, since the Commissioners 
went thus far, they might have taken the further logical step 
of placing the whole examination under the head of military 
education, whether that head be a Director or a Council. There 
can, however, be no doubt that every officer ought to be tested, 
thoroughly, as the Commissioners propose, in the important 
subjects of military law, field fortification, with all its practical 
details—tield sketching and reconnaissance. We heartily sympa- 
thize with the attempt made by the Commissioners to discard 
the old idea that an officer, no matter how educated before obtain- 
ing his commission, had little else to do afterwards except to learn 
his drills and regimental interior economy. In the army, as in all 
other professions, a large amount of careful and protracted study 
is necessary for those who would become really efficient. The 
opinion which has lately been growing in this country regarding 
the peculiar state of English military education is strongly con- 
firmed by the Commissioners, who report that, “although as far 
as concerns their routine duties, and the drill of their regiments, 
your Majesty’s officers are probably unrivalled, in many subjects 
connected with the more general operations of war they are 
usually less instructed than those of other large armies’ To 
remedy this serious defect it is proposed that garrison and regi- 
vars | instructors shall be appointed to give assistance to all 
officers who wish to pursue the studies of which the mere grammar 
only had been taught them at the military colleges, or which have 
not been taught at all to those who have received direct commis- 
sions. A certain amount of attendance upon garrison or regimen 
instruction should be —— of every subaltern officer, the 

recise arrangements regulating his attendance being determined 
c the commanding officer of the district or regiment. 
_” Here again we find a good idea spoilt. Whoisto guarantee that 
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the commanding officer is not of the old school, and opposed to what 
he may consider as newfangled ideas about education? It can 
never be agreeable to an old and meritorious officer, who has 
deserved well of his country, to be superseded in what he may 
consider his own proper functions by a War Office department, 
with its staff of captain or lieutenant instructors; indeed, we 
already see the sort of feeling which is likely to be entertained 
expressed by Lord De Ros in his dissent from some of the re- 
commendations of his brother Commissioners. He says that 
the term “ instructor” implies considerable superiority of acquire- 
ments; but how is it possible for a captain or senior subaltern 
to hold in his own regiment the anomalous position of a 
schoolmaster to those with whom he is living in the fami- 
liarity of a regimental mess? If Lord De Ros were right 
in his foreboding, we should say, “So much the worse for 
the familiarity of the mess”; but, without speaking of adju- 
tants, whom his Lordship seems to place upon a different 
footing from any other instructors, he cannot surely be unaware 
that such officials as instructors are already known at Wool- 
wich, at Chatham, and in the brigades of the Royal Artillery, 
and are not found to fall in the estimation of their brother 
officers. They are neither obliged to “ keep themselves somewhat 
aloof from their comrades,” nor to “ encounter the sneers and jokes 
of those who will not be inclined to spare them when they catch 
them blundering.” Good-humoured jokes there will doubtless oc- 
casionally be, but a captain instructor is not in the position of a 
pedagogue with ferule and birch ; and we cannot but feel that, in 
is remarks upon this subject, Lord De Ros pays an extremel 
bad compliment to the tone of military “ officers and gentlemen.” 
If really intellectual men are chosen for these appointments, they 
will not have the slightest difficulty in maintaining their position, 
and we would suggest to Lord De Ros that the fact of a man’s 
having attained the rank of major or lieutenant-colonel does 
not necessarily cause him to be looked upon as a being of a superior 
order, totally removed from all criticism. Indeed, as far as we 
can gather, there is just now a very strong feeling among the 
ounger officers of the army that some of their superiors are 
rather below than above the average of military efficiency. But 
the strictures of Lord De Ros are much impaired in their force 
when we observe that he runs a tilt against the education of staff 
officers and the whole theory of competitive examination, as well 
as against the regimental instructors. It is difficult to understand 
why a garrison instructor should be respected and a regimental 
instructor not, yet this is what Lord De Ros appears to foretell. 

We find, not without satisfaction, that the Commissioners make 
a vigorous effort to abolish the necessity for crammers, by causing 
the examinations to be such as can be managed by clever boys going 
up straight from the — schools. Classics have already passed 
many a lad into Woolwich or Sandhurst, but they have had no in- 
fluence in helping him out again. To obtain a commission in the 
Engineers it has hitherto been indispensable that a cadet should 
be able to pass for being a good mathematician, and as no oppor- 
tunities were granted him for the acquirement of this science at 
most of the public schools, he was inevitably thrown back upon 
the crammer; for we need hardly say that, if he knew little 
mathematics before his entrance to Woolwich, he was not likely to 
know very much at his exit. The dexterous manipulation of a 
few formule is really the only mathematical knowledge necessar. 
for even brilliant Engineer and Artillery officers. There will 
always be a small number of men who have a real talent for 
mathematics, and they will do all the theoretical investigation 
requisite for the service. It is of primary necessity that all 
officers should be capable of cool and rapid decision (not 
usually the conspicuous qualities of mathematicians), and that 
they should be carefully trained in a thousand details of military 
inowledge over and above mere drill. The fault of military 
education, even for the scientific corps, has up to this time been 
that, though cadets were taught something, officers were left too 
much unassisted in their studies. There were, it is true, certain 
establishments for the future training of officers, but there has 
been nothing like a general scheme embracing everything, and 
obligatory upon all alike. The Commissioners have to a great 
extent remedied this, and their recommendations regarding the 
Staff College and the education of officers, together with the 
qualifications to be demanded from candidates for the military 
colleges, are decidedly the best parts of their Report. 

The schemes for the reconstruction of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich and the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst are somewhat complicated, and will probably receive 
a considerable amount of criticism and opposition. The idea 
of reducing the numbers of the staffs, but increasing the in- 
fluence of the intellectual heads of those establishments, seems 
to be a wise one. We have at present no space for a detailed 
criticism on this part of the Report; we cannot, however, but 
remark signs sometimes of compromise and at other times of 
haste. Among the former we must especially note the two 
schemes for the government of Woolwich, upon which the Com- 
missioners were equally divided. It cannot have been anything 
but haste which led to the extraordinary conclusion that officers 
who have passed specially good examinations from Sandhurst are 
to be considered qualified for the post of aide-de-camp without 
any fresh trial, while those who pass a much higher examination 
at Woolwich are to have no such privilege. Another curious mis- 
take has been the retention at Eandhurst alone of the study of 


physics, a subject now for the first time utterly unprovided ‘for at 
oolwich, 


his must have been accidental. It is totally impos- 


sible that the Commissioners can have intended to deprive the 

scientific corps of an acquaintance with this branch of knowledge, 

i even now been introduced at Rugby and other great 
00 


CURRENT DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
vill. 

GENUINE specimen of the modern sensational drama, or 
edy without poetry, may now be seen at the Princess's 
Theatre. The play called the Willow Copse was originally pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre about twenty years ago, and it has 
been performed with considerable success in England and America. 
We had supposed that Mr. Boucicault, and nobody else, could 
have written such a piece, but it appears from the play-bills that 
he shares the honour of authorship with Mr. Kenney. The sensa~ 
tional elements of the play are a seduction and an attempted 
suicide, and these we may venture to ascribe to Mr. Boucicault, 
whose genius also stands revealed in the poverty or absurdity of 

the lanzuage of what are meant for pathetic scenes. 

It is indeed creditable to the ingenuity of the authors to have 
made five acts out of such a story. The girl, Rose Fielding, who 
forms the central figure of the plot, is the only child of a widowed 
father, who is a farmer so respectable that he meets on almost 

ual terms the gentry of his county. This girl has been well 
olesated. and might be supposed to be happy in a comfortable 
home and the affection of her father, but she takes the earliest 
possible opportunity of informing us that she has met with a 
misfortune. She says to Sir Richard Vaughan, “I trusted you 
with all—all—my life, honour,” and she urges him to perform his 
promise of making her his wife. The obstacle which he sees to 
their marriage is not in Rose, but in himself. He does not object 
to her as a farmer’s daughter, but he intimates that he 
committed an undiscovered crime. He had quarrelled with his 
father, who threatened to disinherit him, and soon after died. 
He came home and burned without examination all the papers he 
could find. He does not know that there was a will among them, 
but a clever villain, Hulks, makes him believe there was; and 
thus, when Rose has left him, he persuades himself that he is 

uilty of a crime which obliges him to commit another crime. 
Fie must break faith with the girl, because he is liable to trans- 
portation. With such a dismal opening we expect that the 
sensational element will be overpowering, but in the progress 


_of the piece we find Sir Richard Vaughan and Rose mar- 


ried, and living in a handsome house in London; and having, 
unfortunately for ourselves, a prosaic turn of mind, we 
why they could not have married in the first instance. The cir- 
cumstances, so as we can discover, remain the same. An 
Irishman might say that the only way to prove that Sir Richard 
Vaughan destroyed his father’s will is to produce it. We find in 
the tifth act that Sir Richard has given up the property to trustees 
on behalf of the unknown devisee, whoever he may turn out to 
be; and this he might have done in the first act. Indeed we 
might go further, and say that he might have married Rose at the 
beginning of the play just as well as when it is three parts finished. 
The only living witness to the will is Hulks, who is as great a 
villain in the first act as in the fifth. If his influence prevented 
the marriage at one time, why should it not prevent it at another 
time? The only reason is that dramatic exigency requires that 
Rose shall not be made happy until she has nm made so 
miserable as to resolve to drown herself. This piece, as we have 
said, was written twenty years ago, and Mr. Boucicault has found 
the aquatic business pay so well that he has stuck to it ever 
since. But he could with difficulty have invented any incident so 
outrageously improbable as this drowning, which he perpetually 
introduces into stories of the lives of English girls. Of course he 
does his utmost to represent Rose as good, amiable, and charming, 
because, if she had not all virtues except one, her contemplated 
suicide would be comparatively uninteresting. It is not to be 
expected that Mr. Boucicault will care for nature and propriety, but 
any other writer would perhaps feel that such a girl as Rose 
would have small — either for unchastity or suicide. When 
she comes to the Willow Copse at night we suppose that she has 
an appointment with her lover. We do indeed observe water 
under the willows, and we know that if Mr. Boucicault’s charac- 
ters get a chance some one of them is sure to take a header, but 
otherwise we should as soon expect Rose to stand on her head as to 
jump into the water. The darkened scene, however, and the slow 
music prepare us for a d sensational effect. In order not to 
harrow the feelings of readers who have not seen the Pls » 
we will mention that Rose is prevented from drowning her- 
self by the arrival of her friend Lucy. Indeed it is evident 
to the experienced playgoer that motives of economy forbid 
the extinction of the heroine in the second act. But Lucy 
properly delays her appearance until we have had an o 
tunity of hearing what sounds like the last (gy Pa ee of 
Rose. “Richard, I forgive you. I love you still. y you be 
happy,” &c. Mr. Boucicault’s notion of an edifying end is not 
exactly orthodox, and we suspect that his belief in the value of 
prayer is chiefly founded on the unquestionable fact that kneeling 
with uplifted hands is a becoming attitude for a young and pretty 
woman. 

The appearance of Lucy at the Willow Copse is followed by 
that of Sir Richard, who once more renews that promise which at 
all times throughout the play he is equally cmenie of performing. 
But the father of Rose now comes out tremendously strong in the 
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line of virtuous indignation, and indeed the moral power of this old 
entleman is so overwhelming that it ought for ever to vindicate Mr. 
ucicault from the charge of extenuating improprieties. The most 
prudent course under the circumstances would seem to be to per- 
suade the girl’s lover to marry her, but the father goes into a 


picturesque passion which any suggestion of prudence would only | 


spoil. His notion of what circumstances demand of him is to 
knock the lover on the head with a hatchet as he comes into the 
house ; after which, as we gather, he will take the suggestion of 
marriage into consideration. The scene between Rose and her 
angry father before Sir Richard enters, is evidently intended to be 
irresistibly affecting. The old man, after mentioning the deaths of 
his wife and four sons, and dwelling pathetically on the fact that 
it was cold and wet on the day he buried them, proceeds to 
what: he calls a settlement of accounts with his daughter. We at 
first suppose that he uses these words in a figurative sense, but 
the production of the lease of the farm he occupies, and of bank 
notes for 1,200/., which he says are the savings of thirty years, 
convinces us that he is in earnest. The notion that the father has 
been a sort of trustee for his daughter of what we should have 
called his own property must have been derived by Mr. Boucicault 
from some system of law with which we have not the advantage 
of being acquainted. In spite of tears and entreaties from his 
daughter, he persists in compelling her to count the notes, and we 
are preparing to listen while he compels her to read the lease, 
when Sir Richard comes to the door, and the old man addresses 
himself to the more immediately important business of knocking 
him on the head. A scrimmage ensues. Rose falls fainting on 
the floor. Her father drops the hatchet, and staggers into a 
chair. Sir Richard picks up Rose and carries her off, protesting 
that now he certainly will marry her. The father’s mind becomes 
unsettled by all this excitement, and he goes off much in the style 
of Lear, to wander over the country, without taking with him so 
much as a toothbrush or a clean collar. The faithful domestic, 
Meg, follows her master. Rose, as we have seen, has been carried 
off by Sir Richard, and thus the house is left all standing, with 
the lease and the bank-notes for 1,200/. on the parlour table, and, 
so far as we are informed, nobody goes near it any more. It is 
probable, however, that Hulks and his confederates were lurking 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, and they are perfectly com- 
etent to take care of the 1,200/. So many untoward accidents 
ave happened in Rose’s love affair, that we do not feel quite cer- 
tain that Sir Richard will not drop her before he reaches the 
carriage which is waiting for her in the rvad. But we are to 
believe that she actually is married. 
The scene of the last act is London. Sir Richard and Rose are 
now living in a handsomely-furnished mansion. The old man and 
Meg are suffering extreme poverty, but it does not seem to occur 
to them that they have left behind them in the country a house 
and farm and 1,200 The poverty of the father, like the misery 
of the daughter, is pulgatly contrived to suit the purposes of 
sensational composition. The sorrows of Rose are not, however, 
ended, although she sits elegantly dressed in a splendid drawing- 
room; but the cause of her sorrow seems to be no more than that 
her husband stays out late at nights. He makes on his return a 
slightly suspicious statement that he had come home from his 
club by way of Mile End, and explanation shows that he is 
engaged in inquiries after Hulks and his associates, who have in 
their hands the will which, in the earlier part of the play, Sir 
Richard accused himself of having destroyed. The facts, be it 
observed, have been the same from the rise of the curtain 
to the last act. Sir Richard burned papers of his father without 
ascertaining what they were, and he thought it possible that a will 
depriving him of the estate may have been among them. The act, 
whatever may have been its moral guilt, was done, and neither 
‘Mr. Boucicault nor Omnipotence could make it undone. We 
might add that the quality of this act has not altered by the lapse 
of four years between the disappearance of Sir Richard and Rose 
from the farm and their appearance at their house in London. 
They have been married and living quietly all this time, and it 
seems. impertinent to remember that a pretty and graceful lady, 
who is respectfully attended by a powdered footman, was for- 
merly liable to have applied te her by country ag an ugly 
word. We cannot always be quite sure whether Mr. Bouci- 
cault considers unchastity a vice or a rare kind of virtue, but 
certainly Rose's father speaks his mind in the sound old fashion 
as to his daughter’s conduct, which, as he might have truly 
said, was not to be expected from her bringing up. Such a 
irl might be flattered by the attentions of a baronet, without 
ing ae to sacrifice her honour. There really is such a 
thing as female virtue, although Mr. Boucicault may not have 
met with it in the course of his researches into human nature. 
He brings on the stage what is, as nearly as he can make it, a copy 
from tke life of the upper class of English farmers’ daughters, with 
the exception of damaged character, which perhaps he thinks is 
an improvement; and he contrives obstacles to the rehabilitation 
of the girl’s character for the mere purpose of a sensational scene 
by the water under the willow copse. It is to be wished that Mr. 
Boucicault could be interdicted from the use both of fire and water 
in his next play. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 
— Gallery of “Cabinet Pictures by British and Foreign 
Artists” is cleverly arranged ; it is small, it is commercial, it 
is successful, and these qualities imply cautious calculation of the 


monetary state of the art-market, which calculation would of 
course fail without a keen eye and a shrewd judgment in the 
purchase of pictures. Considerable credit is due to the enter. 
prising directorate, inasmuch as in spite of fierce competition this 
“« Winter Exhibition” in Pall Mall manages to maintain supre. 
macy. Yet it is the misfortune of the present collection—the 
seventeenth in an annual series—that there are neither works to 
awaken enthusiasm nor to excite repugnance. A nicely balanced 
mediocrity leaves the mind in pleasant and placid indifferentism, 

The “ Foreign” a present more novelty and interest than 
the “ British.” The Gallery, indeed, is unusually well furnished 
with fairly good works of the less known masters of the Contj- 
nent; in fact, there are names‘upon these walls which have never 
before been heard of in England. Some of the artists, how. 
ever, who here present themselves for favourable notice—such 
as M. Jean Portaels, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour—are 
extremely well accredited. This painter, who made some mark 
in our International Exhibition of 1862 by a rather flaunt- 
ing picture, “ Rebecca trying on her Jewels,” produces now 
another highly wrought and melodramatic figure. “ Jealousy” 
meditating revenge is queenlike, Jewish in type and Judith-like 
in stern resolve ; the figure recalls to our mind the studied action, 
or rather the statuesque repose, of the tragedian Rachel. “Jealousy” 
is silent, yet ready to speak; she is still and stealthy, yet as a tiger 
waiting to spring. The hand which is in rest almost quivers with 
rage. Very fine too is the drapery for cast, texture, and varied 
tones of white. M., Portaels has produced more important works, 
but none choicer for quality; it may be observed that his style is 
wholly distinct from that of Gallait or of Leys, who have been 
accustomed to divide between them the honours of the Belgian 
school. Vis-d-vis to “ Jealousy ” stands “ Hamlet” by M. Billotte, 
whom we find in contemporary French chronicles entered as a 
portrait-painter. We trust the artist may be more at home in the 
sphere of portraiture than in that of Shakspeare. More “ Hamlets” 
we believe are turned out of hand on the Continent than in 
England ; we have at home in fact grown rather intolerant of such 
attempts unless they are better than commonplace perpetrations on 
the boards of the provincial stage. Why should the public be sub- 
jected to the importation of these hacknied impersonations ? 

The great school of Professor Piloty is fairly represented by 
Herr Liezenmayer. In the Munich Exhibition this artist has a 
scene from Cymbeline, which by nobility and beauty in the figures, 
studious cast of drapery, silvery light and hazy shadow, is a bril- 
liant manifestation of his master’s manner. The picture now 
before us, “ Marie Theresa of Austria nursing the Poor Woman’s 
Child,” which we remember as far back as the Great Exhibition 
of Paris, is an equally dazzling example of Professor Piloty’s 
methods. The situation is striking, the contrasts are strong, the 
shadows float as palpable haze, the colours flicker in shimmering 
light. Much is made of the opposition between the poverty- 
wasted mother seated under shadow, and the queenlike beauty of 
Marie Theresa, who fares sumptuously and is robed resplendently. 
Yet we cannot but feel that the whole thing is overdone; the pr 
ject after all scarcely rises above the genre of history, and yet the 
figures are more than half life-size, and the drapery—which is 
painted with a realism worthy of a shop-front—we rank but asa 
fine specimen of the milliner’s art. These faults are too osten- 
tatiously patent to be overlooked, yet the picture claims attention 
as the brilliant exponent of principles which for the moment have 
paramount sway in Southern Germany. 

The Bavarian school, of which we have recently spoken in a 
review of the Munich International Exhibition, presents varied 
eee some of which may be judged even by the minor examples 

rought together in this small Gallery. In Munich we distinguished 
more than seventy — worthy of notice, and the city is said to 
number a thousand resident artists; therefore Pall Mall may be 
sure of a supply for some years to come, especially if conteat to 
put up with the least illustrious members of the school. This 
first instalment from Munich is as follows:—* Insulted,” by Herr 
Karle; “The Monkeys’ Repast,” by Herr Schaumann; “ News 
from the Absent One,” by Herr Vollnar; “The Song is Finished,” 
a refined work by Mr. Folingsby, a pupil of Professor Piioty; and 
“The Ferry,” a true and pleasing landscape by Mrs. Folingsby. 
The mere enumeration of these titles indicates that the Munich 
school has latterly become sufficiently diversified in character; it 
is no longer exclusively identified with the high style of Cornelius, 
the religious sentiment of Hess, or the academic classicism 
Kaulbach ; it now paints a pot-house as well as a palace, a village 
festival as willingly as a féte to the Madonna. We regret to say that 
the rival school of Dusseldorf is all but absent; we just observe 
by Herr Bodenmiiller a Cupid floating prettily, ready to take 
with effect its place in a wall panel. The work may indicate that 
the Germans have, like the French, command of the figure for 
decorative ends. We trust that the English may become recon- 
ciled to the Germans. This Gallery has done good service in 
domiciling among us French and Belgian masters, but at present 
the art of Germany is an unworked vein which we feel convinced 
might win wealth to any man who knows what he is about. One 
difficulty of bringing over first-class works is the amazing prices 
they already fetch at home, and we need not say that to buy cheap 
and sell dear is the life of all commerce, not excepting the picture 
trade. Another difficulty is that English picture-buyers purchase 
names ; that they know next to nothing of the art attached to those 
names; what they want is to be able to boast that they possess & 
Meisionier, a Frére, a Gallait, &c. Thus it happens that Knaus, 
Vautier, and others who have not been well cried up by dealers 
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and auctioneers, do not tell as merchandize. On the Continent we 
are laughed at for our one distinguishing art merit, a vast pur- 
chasing power—a power created by merchandize, and like other 
democratic forces vulgar and inartistic. 

Some other foreign artists are worthy of note; thus the Exhi- 
bition is distinguished by three remarkable sea-pieces by Herr 
Theodore Weber, an artist, like many others, though all but 
unknown in England, well-established in his native land. Born in 
Leipzig in 1838, Theodore Weber, a family name well known 
in art literature, has already obtained a place in the biogra- 

hies of contemporaries; to the Munich International Exhi- 

ition he sent a remarkably clever picture, “Tréport in der 
Normandie,” and a similar work reaches this Exhibition. Though 
he now lives in France, his style continues to have more 
jn common with Diisseldorf than with Paris. “Off for the Fish- 
ing Smacks,” and “ Leaving T'réport Harbour,” by this artist, 
have atmosphere and movement; there is toss in the sea and 
storm in the sky ; dark-brown craft are shadowed by black, angry 
clouds, and the sharp-pointed sails cut a path as a bird’s wing that 
cleaves the air swiftly. We are again glad to greet M. Maris. 
«Punt Fishing ” is atmospheric, silvery, and, for delicate manage- 
ment of greys, admirable. Also among the truest of marine- 
inters we once more welcome M. Clays, the Belgian. “Calm off 
the Coast of Holland,” however, is not at his best; the sea has 
little more surface than a hayfield, and the artist’s range through 
the elements of water and sky is certainly not extended. Already 
his limits are easily told, but yet for calm in air and ocean, when 
sails lie idly waiting a wind, M. Clays surpasses Stantield, Cooke, 
and most other marine-painters with whom we are acquainted. 
This Flemish artist is true to his native shores; his skies have 
rain, his horizons vapour, and when the sluggish waters awake 
under arising breeze the mud and sand are stirred from the shallow 
bottom; such prosaic effects we have watched this autumn from the 
Zuyder Zee. M.H. Koekkoek, akin in nationality to M. Clays, 
has two little pictures literally true to the physical geography of 
Holland. ‘Loading the Boat” may have been suggested by 
Vandervelde, while “ Discharging the Cargo” is painted up to the 
pitch of Backhuysen. The painters of Holland seek to adapt the 
old Dutch masters to modern use; their study of nature may be 
said to have even an historic basis. 

Baron Leys has died since this Gallery was last open; here he 
made himself familiar to the English public, and though his manner 
often appeared severely medizval rather than a living transcript 
from present nature, still we all learned to reverence the earnest 
solemnity of the artist, and were willing to accept his style, not- 
withstanding its shortcomings, as a wholesome corrective of the 
frivolous, superficial work of the present day. Only a year ago 
we saw Baron Leys, apparently unstricken by age or infirmity, and 
visited his noble mural paintings in the Town Hall at Antwerp, 
which stand as a sure pledge of his undying reputation. The 
Gallery in Pail Mall knows the great painter no more, yet we are 
me that even here he has a respectable following in M. 

oller and M. J. Devriendt. “‘The Visit” by the former, not- 
withstanding its absurd title and porcelain surface and far remove 
from nature, has a rare art quality. The picture is a modern 
edition of Van Eyck. M. J. Devriendt has a strongly pronounced 
composition, “Gvuing to Mass”; the outlines are darkly laid in, 
though it has been asserted that nature has no outlines. The de- 
tails are prized by archeologists, yet several centuries are here 
huddled together in a way ditlicult to account for. Space does not 
permit us to exhaust the contributions of these foreign painters— 
some illustrious, many insignificant. We may mention that M. de 
Jonghe, under pretence of a “ Picture Book,” again presents bed- 
curtains of unmitigated yellow, and that M. Schreyer in a chavac- 
teristic scene, ‘Travelling in Wallachia,” exhibits a troop of horses 
ready to sink for weariness, tired out in the snowdrift, and beaten 
down by the biting blast. The artist has gained a mastery which 
enables him to express his idea of desolation with a singleness of 
aim truly impressive. 

The English artists here present we hope to meet again when 
they may afford better material for criticism. It is a weariness to 
have merely to repeat that such or such a man is not at his 
best. We observe that Mr. Leader has been able to spare five land- 
scapes—a poor sign, but perhaps a less number would not meet the 
demand. It strikes us that Mr. Leader, Mr. Vicat Cole, and Mr. 

Sydney Cooper here take occasion to serve up old materials. One 
of the most marked efforts of a season singularly dreary in its 

h of genius is Mr. Boughton’s “ Indifference.” Mr. Long’s 
“Liberty of Creed, Andalusia,” is at least remarkable for its 
length and breadth, but here and there a head proves the 
artist’s power, though inequality mars his picture. Another 
brilliant Spanish scene, “ ‘The Padre’s Visit,” places Mr. Burgess at 
no great distance from the late John Phillip; the artist, indeed, in 
subjects of this classis now supreme. Scotch artists, however, ape 
evidently destined to usurp the largest share of creation. North 
Britain may yet drive South Spain out of picture-galleries 
altogether. Messrs. Faed, Orchardson, and Pettie are in this 
Gallery ruling powers. Mr. Faed, once faithful, is now false; a 
girl “In Doubt” in a cottage gives herself airs wholly unsuited 
to her condition in life. Mr. Orchardson’s “Idol” falls into 
affectation of another sort; it is studiously careless, indif- 

rent, and slovenly. The apartment wears the air of general 
upturning and discomfort, and the angular woman seated 
in unrest is intentionally ugly yet interesting. The picture 
48 redeemed by the little child esconced upon cushions in the 
corner of the sofa. ‘The clever artist here for once condescends to 


call upon his canvas nature in her simple beauty ; the drawing is 
firm and true, the colour lovely and transparent. “ A Hard 
Fight,” by Mr. Pettie, hangs as a companion composition; the 
picture affects pathos through desolation, broken colour and ragged 
execution. Our English school is unfortunately divided between 
two classes—the one consists of men of mediocrity who finish 
with faultless care; the other numbers certain clever eccentric 
artists who disdain labour and finesse as unworthy of their 
transcendant genius. Of this latter class are Mr. Orchardson and 
Mr. Pettie. 

We may mention the existence of one more Winter Exhibition 
in the Rooms in Bond Street recently occupied by the “ Sup- 
plementary.” The enterprise can be excused for good in- 
tentions. A gallery which provides hanging space for 500 


ictures not sure of admission elsewhere deserves to be judged’ 


y other than art standards. Yet some of the works which have 
here sought asylum possess merit. For example, “ The Gentle 
Music of a Bygone Day,” by Mr. Stanhope, is a conception which 
for colour, mystery, and appeal to imagination, cannot easily be 
forgotten. 


NATURE—A JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


— appearance of a new weekly paper is not in general so 
rare or so important an event as to call for special notice from 
its contemporaries, but there is so much significance at the present 
moment in the birth of a Journal of Science, to which a large pro- 
portion of our most prominent investigators have been content to 
stand sponsors, that a few words of welcome and of suggestion 
may not be thought misplaced. 

Many reasons may be given why, among the multitudinous 
interests of different sections of society, science alone—the noblest 
of all—shouJ4 have hitherto had no adequate representation in 
the periodical press. It has not been for want of effort; for one 
experiment after another has been tried (and in a few instances 
with partial success) to supply the scientific world with an organ 
for the record of its daily progress and the discussion of its ever- 
growing theories. But, for some reason or other, the workers 
of science have never given a united support to any enterprise of 
the kind, though there are few among them who must not daily! 
feel the need of a journal where they may rely on finding prompt 
notice of the last step in advance, and a clear field for the an- 
nouncement of their own researches and discoveries. To some 
extent the Transactions and Journals of our numerous scientific 
societies have supplied the want, but most of them are so special 
as to appeal to one class only of the labourers in the scientific 
vineyard, while without exception they are all so long in bringing 
their fruit to maturity that those who depend exclusively on this 
source of information are certain to be many months in arrear 
of their time. No weekly journal could attempt to rival 
the official Proceedings of a society in fulness of detail on its 
own particular subject, but a thoroughly well-edited paper 
ought to be unapproachable in two qualities—universality and 
promptitude. ‘To include within its territory every separate 
close of the great domain of science, to have intimate relations 
with the little band—for even now it is only a little band—of 
nature’s servants in every civilized region of our planet, and 
above all to announce without a week’s unnecessary delay each 
fresh piece of true scientific work—this is a task which has 
hitherto been left almost undone, and which can only be done by 
the same machinery of journalism which supplies our daily thirst 
for political food. 

That there are special difficulties in wedding science to journal- 
ism is proved by the fact that no one leading organ has ever 
gained the universal support of scientific men. ‘There is the 
great danger of specialism to begin with. Accident or bias 
may drive the journal into ruts, and forbid it to roam impartially 
over the infinitely varied fields which nature opens to those 
who investigate her. Then in each department science has her 
rival schools, and it would be fatal to the pretensions of a 
scientific organ to drift into partisanship. Sectarianism shows 
itself a little even in the speculations of natural philosophers, , 
and a scientific journal must be catholic if it means to live., 
It must bring all workers of all schools into something like 
co-operation, and take the same sort of place among the various 
organs of particular sciences which a body like the British Asso- 
ciation holds among scientific societies. ‘To do this it has to 
enlist the leading men of science, not only as supporters, but as 
contributors. ‘The commentaries of a scientific campaign must’ 
for the most part be written by the general, and only the man who 
has won it can give early and accurate tidings of a new victory in 
the struggle by which nature is forced to reveal her secrets, The 
case is much what that of a political journal would be if it were 
under the necessity of maintaining in harmonious relations a staff 
including Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Lowe, 
and Mr. Bright, Lord Redesdale, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Grey, 
perhaps even Mr. a and Mr. Acton Ayrton. People who some- 
times complain of the difficulty of getting effective union among 
the votaries of science forget how very much more co-operation is 
demanded from them than from others. Yet one further condi- 
tion must be exacted from an organ of science. The pioneers of 
natural philosophy cannot be numerous, but there has been of late 
an evident wave of scientific thought stirring the minds of thou- 
sands who would not venture to reckon themselves as men of 
science. A journal which took no account of what we may call 
the outside interest which is growing up in scientific pursuits ; 
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which spoke only to adepts, and had no word to fascinate and 
instruct those who hang about the threshold; which could 
not strike a blow on occasion for the cause of education in things 
instead of words—in the realities of nature as distinguished from 
the subtleties of language—might find an audience select, indeed, 
and few but would miss what seems to us a grand opportunity of 
doing good service in the revolution which seems to be heralded 
by the promising, though as yet feeble, strivings after improve- 
ment in this direction already manifested by some of our public 
schools, And if to this largeness of scope is added what the 
toiling students of nature will look for in such a journal—the 
speediest and most accurate information as to what their fellow- 
labourers are doing all over the world—our ideal of a scientific 
journal will be fairly realized. 

But will Nature do all this for us? Who can say? What 
we can say is that it promises to be as universal as its title, and 
that it is backed by many of the best names among English 
philosophers, and by a few equally valuable supporters—destined, 
we trust, to increase in number—in America and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. If it covers, and covers well, the ground 
indicated by the programme, and fairly entered upon in the first 
number, there will be little to complain of; but much effective 
organization and hearty work must go to the realization of so large 
a project. So far as any inference can be drawn trom a single 
number, we think we are justified in anticinating the success which 
we cordially wish to a most important and spirited enterprise. 
Weare bound to say that No. L. has no padding in it. It opens not 
inappropriately with a translation, by Mr. Huxley, of Goethe’s 
marvellous rhapsody on Nature, and plunges at the next step into 
a new and interesting investigation by Mr. Bennett into some 
special modes of fertilization of plants. A humorous sketch of a 
spasmodic effort in Australia to assimilate a recent product of 
science is followed by a discussion, by Mr. Lockyer, of the recent 
eclipse observations in America, illustrated by the way with 
an excellent woodcut from one of the numerous photographs 
of the protuberances seen at the moment of totality. Then 
come reviews by Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Dallas, the one 
of Madsen’s “ Danish Antiquities,” and the other of Newman’s 
“ British Moths.” These are rather slight, and are followed 
by shorter notices of other recent works. Mr. Tuckwell gives 
his paper on Science in Schools, read before the British Asso- 
ciation, which we are very glad to see in print; and an interest- 
ing biographical notice of the late Professor Graham is con- 
tributed by the specially qualified hand of Professor Williamson. 
An account of the German Scientific Meeting at Innsbruck, by Mr. 
Geikie, is remarkable both for the contrasts and the resemblances 
pointed out to similar gatherings among ourselves. A promising 
suggestion as to the Suez Canal will have interest for all readers, 
while a more technical paper by Mr. Huxley, on Triassic Dinosauria, 
speaks especially to geologists. An abstract of a recent memoir 
by Professor Magnus of Berlin conveys a clear account of the 
remarkable analogies which he has traced between the special ab- 
sorption in the heat and light spectra of different bodies. This 
discovery may be expected to lead to results of the highest im- 
portance, possibly rivalling those which the visible spectrum has 
furnished to more than one branch of science. A variety of minor 
notices full of suggestiveness make up a bill of fare which, if it ‘s 
to be taken as a sample of the future, must be pronounced quite 
satisfactory. That the standard must not be allowed to deteriorate 
the conductors probably need not to be told. A good start is not 
everything, but the tone of the opening number indicates a true 
conception of what is wanted, and will, if sustained, deserve, and 
we hope command, success. 


REVIEWS. 


DONALITIUS, THE LITHUANIAN POET.* 


RITERS on the science of language have, it may be hoped, 

at length succeeded in impressing educated persons with 
a sense of the philological importance of the once despised idiom of 
Lithuania. It is now recognised as structurally the most ela- 
borate of any living European tongue, and as nearer than any 
other to the common original of the great Aryan family. The 
claims of Lithuanian literature would be considerable indeed if 
they in any degree corresponded to those of the language. It 
may be fairly assumed that a people endowed with so fine an 
organ of thought would not have been incapable of turning it to 
account under favourable circumstances. Unfortunate political 
and social conditions, attributable in great measure to the physical 
conformation of the country, must be held responsible for the 
almost entire sterility of Lithuanian literature. “In the land of 
the blind the one-eyed is king.” Christian Donalitius, the solitary 
poet of Lithuania, occupies as such a far more conspicuous position 
than could otherwise have been accorded to a writer whose un- 
swerving fidelity to nature and manners is associated with but a 
slender share of more strictly poetical qualifications. As the chief 
literary representative, however, of a venerable and interesting 
language, he is entitled to, and will probably receive, a consider- 
able share of attention. The study of Lithuanian is too import- 


* Christian Donalitius. Littauische Dichtungen, nach Kénigsberger Hand- 
schriften, mit metrischer Uebersetzung, kritischen Anmerhungen und genauem 
Glossar, Herausgegeben von G. H. F. Nesselmann. Konigsberg : Hiibner 
& Matz. London: Williams & Norgate, 
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ant to be neglected by philologists; but few will care to bestow. 
more time than is absolutely needful upon a task so devoid of all 
but philological interest. Herr Nesselmann’s edition of Donalitiug, 
accompanied by a metrical, and at the same time a nearly lite 
version in German, and by a copious glossary, affords as short and 
agreeable a road to the knowledge of the language as is attainable 
under the circumstances. 

The character of Donalitius is vividly exhibited in his writings, 
but his life was uneventful, and no anecdotes respecting him seem 
to have been preserved. His biography, therefore, need not detain 
us long. He lived from 1714 to 1780, and for the last forty years 
of his life was pastor at Tulkimen, a Lithuanian village on the 
eastern frontier of Prussia. He had received a reg ular theological 
training, and was an amateur in mechanics, music, and poetry. To 
the latter circumstance we are indebted for his works, which seem 
to have been undertaken in the first instance for amusement; 
and which, although completed at the instance of friends, were 
not published for nearly forty years after his death. Though their 
poetical pretensions are not of the first class, they deserve the 
esteem of the writer’s countrymen, no less than of philologists, 
They alone attest the finish and polish which the language might 
have attained ; and they preserve a marvellously graphic repre- 
sentation of the life of Lithuanian peasants; that is to say, of 
ninety-nine hundredths of the nation. A more exalted inspiration 
on the author’s part might have seriously impaired the value of 
his writings. He would probably have been captivated by foreign 
models, and have wasted his powers in the vain attempt to trans- 
plant their exotic beauties to the morasses of Lithuania. Fortu- 
nately, he seems to have been untroubled by cravings for fame, 
profit, or ideal excellence. He simply aimed at depicting the life 
he saw around him, and succeeded in a degree impossible to one 
disabled by education from participating in the feelings of a rude 
people. ‘The state of society he describes is more than rustic; 
its coarseness would have repelled any person of moderate 
sensitiveness. Donalitius was enough of the poet to embody 
the feelings of his people in metre, and enough of the boor not 
to be discomfited by their clownishness. He has shown that the 
most unpromising subjects are not ser nia for poetry if 
attempted with honesty of purpose, without mendacious embel- 
lishment, and in the earnest persuasion that one man, wherever 
and whoever he may be, is always interesting to another. 

The extant works of Donalitius (some have been lost) consist of 
six fables and five idyls. The former merely exhibit the author's 
unfitness for a species of composition in which conciseness is of 
primary importance. The four principal idyls, which are indi- 
vidually of very considerable length, form collectively a con- 
secutive poem. They are a kind of Lithuanian “Seasons,” 
respectively delineating “the blessings of autumn, the cares of 
winter, the pleasures of spring, and the labours of summer.” They 
thus constitute a panorama of Lithuanian peasant life. The descrip- 
tion of nature, though necessarily an important feature, is by no 
means the leading motive of the work. It is always unconventional, 
and frequently very felicitous; but the author's heart is with 
his human personages, who are evidently taken from real life. 
He is thus much nearer to Crabbe than to Thomson. Crabbe, 
indeed, far surpasses his Lithuanian congener in culture and 
literary art, but not in those qualities which form the distinctive 
excellence of both. Indeed he is here inferior to him, and ex- 
cusably so, for his public would never have tolerated the preter- 
Dutch fidelity of Donalitius. The only un-Lithuanian charae- 
teristic of the latter is the metre he has chosen—the hexameter; 
to which, however, his stately and polysyllabic idiom appears to 
accommodate itself without ditliculty. Any regular metre must 
have been an exotic in a language destitute of any poetical form 
but the simplest lyrical measures. In choosing the hexameter, 
Donalitius appears to have gone out of his way as little as 

ossible. 
. The idyls of Donalitius are all constructed on a uniform pattem. 
They commence with a brief description of the season to which 
they relate, from which by an easy transition the poet passes to 
some scene of rustic merry-making or agricultural occupation 
suitable to the time. He thus obtains an opportunity of intro- 
ducing his dramatis persone, whose energetic but long-winded 
harangues serve to convey the didactic instruction in which 
he delights, and which no doubt constituted his leading object 
in writing at all. There is hardly a trace of any genuine poetic 
impulse. Properly speaking, the writer is not a descriptive poet, 
but a satirist, and the idyllic form of his pieces is only selected for 
convenience. Writing for a homely and illiterate public, he must 
have felt the inutility of mere poetical embellishment, and the 
absolute necessity of strict fidelity of detail. He could not 
afford to lay himself open to correction from the boors for whose 
amendment he was labouring. Hence a sturdy uncompromising 
naturalism which goes far to compensate for the want of fancy 
and imagination. In describing autumn, for example, he concems 
himself but little with the falling leaf and the imagery which 
it usually suggests. He lays hold at once of that feature of 
the season which comes home most immediately to every 
Lithuanian—the universal miriness. The plashing of the mud 
under the feet is compared to the bubbling of broth im 4 
caldron. The teams needed to draw the waggon are not for- 
gotten ; the clogged condition of the wheels is duly noted; even 
the soppy state of boots and shoes is not beneath the attention 
of the poet. From the accumulation of such circumstances 
we obtain a prosaic, ugly, vulgar, but wonderfully vivid re- 
presentation of a Lithuanian autumn, as it appears to the natives; 
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a thousand times better, surely, than an ideal sketch founded 
upon classical precedents, whica might have suited any country, 
or none. The same uncompromising fidelity prevails in the 
delineation of manners and customs. Great part of the same 
jdyl is occupied with a description of 4 mariiage-feast. There is 
not one glimpse of ideality, one vestige of romance. The young 
people scarcely appear. Allis a rough carouse from beginning to 
ead. ‘The guests on their arrival are treated with brandy, which 
the lady of the house, in the fulness of her heart, presses even upon 
the young ladies. The sodden meat is extracted from the caldrons 
by huge forks, and handed to the carvers, who, “ not having learned 
the gentlemen’s manner of carving,” grasp the joints with their fists, 
and slice them up with enormous knives. Beer is the favourite be- 
verage at dinner, the thicker the better, “ because it is more satisfy- 
ing.” After the meal the men smoke, the women gather around a 
huge jug of brandy, and talk about their ducks and geese. Low, 


sensual enjoyment has seldom been more vigorously painied ; «nd | 


et the writer evidently values his descriptive passages merely as 
the vehicle for the interminable homilies he puts into the mouths 


of his favourite personages. ‘These would be mere platitudes but for | 


the graphic incidental delineation of the social state of Lithuania 
in his days, since materially altered for the better by the abolition 
of serfhood both in the Prussian and the Russian dominions. In 
the time of Dunalitius every peasant was bound to perform a 
certain amount of forced labour, and the despotism of the landed 
oprietors seems to Lave’ been uncontrolled and most oppressive. 
A coasiderable portion of his poems is devoted to invectives 
inst this class, whom he describes as haughty, cruel, neglectful 
of their dependents, and, through their bad example, the cause of 
most of the vices of the latter. Like most moral censors, the 
author is no admirer of progress, and although a pastor and 
aman of religious feeling, hints pretty broadly that the Lithu- 
anians have guined little by forsaking the altars of Perkun. 
He is exceedingly inimical to foreigners, especially Germans; he 
is particularly scandalized that degenerate Lithuanians should 
in some instances have left off wearing bark shoes, and adopted 
boots in servile imitation of the stranger. The employment of 
the German language is another abomination. “ Tuat Germans 
should lie and steal,” he says‘in one place, “is only what. is 
to be expected, but you should know better.” Many of his 
complaints, however, indicate a gradual improvement in the 
state of society, which he was unable to appreciate. In the idyl 
entitled “The Labours of Sumner ” an old farmer is introduced 
complaining of the rise of wages and the carnal appetites of his 
ploughmen. In his youth, he says, a dollar a year, with board, 
was considered al wages for a farm labourer. If the servant 
got in addition two pairs of shoes and a pair cf trousers, he esteemed 
himself the most fortunate of mankind. Now he actually pre- 
sumes to bargain for his salary. The fare consisted in the good 
old times of oatmeal porridge made with milk; occasionally, as a 
treat, of pea-soup in which a slice of bacon had been boiled. Now 
every labourer insists on having meat, and if it is not given 
him he steals it. These particulars, though not so intended by 
the author, serve in some degree to relieve his otherwise dismal 
icture of the sordid churlishness of one class of society, and the 
eartless extravagance of the other. It is remarkable that, not- 
withstanding his patriotic regard for his own race and language, 
there is not the slightest trace of any aspiration after national 
independence, or any allusion to the more numerous section of his 
countrymen then dwelling under the Polish sceptre. The tone 
employed with reference to all social matters is one of absolute 
hopelessness. A peasant complaining of oppression is promptly 
admonished that a pair of bellows, though excellent for keeping 
up a fire, is unavailing as a counterblast to the wind. Equally 
ineffectual is the breath spent in remonstrating with superiors. 
The four principal idyls of Donalitius were first published in 
1818, under the title of “The Year” (Metas), with a German 
translation by J. L. Rhesa, a countryman of the author. The 
present translator is very severe upon his predecessor, whom he 
accuses of disfiguring his author by capricious alterations, and 
sometimes misunderstanding him altogether. The errors of Rhesa’s 
version, however, seem rather attributable to haste than to ignor- 
ance, and the alterations are generally dictated by an excusable, if 
not wholly justifiable, desire to render the original more acceptable 
to ears polite. 
appears to have been the mistakes into which, if Nesselmann may 
be trusted, they have seduced the illustrious pbilologist Schleicher, 
who edited the Lithuanian text in 1864. 
mann, Schleicher was misled into fancying that Mthesa had 
authority for his alterations, and treated his version with the same 
respect as the only two genuine MSS. His text is accordingly 
very corrupt. Nesselmann also implies that Schleicher, althouga 
an eminent grammarian, is a novice in the collation of manu- 


scripts, and innocent of auy tincture of wsthetics; that, in fact, | 
- like Dryden’s lexicographer, he knows the meaning of any one 


The worst consequence of Rhesa’s shortcomings | 


of the grinding, rending, pushing glacier. 


Ti, paukst¢li méls, ne péniszkay prisiwélgai. 

Rébus miis’ bei dészros tau n&pitinka, 

Ir bei wirtu walgiu musi n&néri. 

‘Tu nelidbyji pyrdgu néigi rigaisziu, 

Irgi néwozyji yardzdiusio gerimd pdnu, 

Bet, pdsisotinitsi prastdy, tikt wandénio trékszti, 
These stately verses, so dignified in exterior semblance, are part of 
a long address to the nightingale, which the poet here commends 
for partaking neither of the made dishes of the aristocracy nor yet 
of the bacon and sausages of the poor; neither, adds he, does she 
drink wine, but is a total abstainer. The passage is probably as 
unique among invocations of Philomela as Lithuanian is among 
European languages, and Donalitius among its literary repre- 
sentatives, 


GEOLOGY OF ENGLISH AND WELSH SCENERY.* 


rF\HANKS to the activity of recent science, some acquaintance at 

least with the first principles of geology. may be said to have 
been attained by most persons of liberal education, The merest 
smattering of such knowledge must give some idea, however vague, 
of the elementary forces of upheaval and depression, of the super- 
position of strata, of the difference between igneous and sedi- 


' mentary rocks, and of their relative position in geological prece- 


dence. But however clear and substantial may be the popular 
apprehension of what we would term the constructional forces or 
elements of nature, it cannot be said that conceptions as clear or 
consistent prevail concerning those opposite agencies of a destruc- 
tive kind which have tended to mitigate or to undo the earlier 
work of fire and flood. Science itself, it must be allowed, has 
spoken with a less certain sound of those secondary forces which 
have brought the surface of the earth to its present order and aspect. 
The softened and rounded contours of mountain scenery, where 
the disruption of rigid strata would lead us to expect abrupt and 
sharply defined ridges, the wearing away of mountain peaks, and the 
escarpment of rocky cliffs and eminences, the piercing of hard ridges 
or table-lands by valleys, ravines, or rents, distinct from the sudden 
ruptures of volcanic agency—phenomena of this class form the 
subject of a chapter by itself in the history of the earth’s crust, and 
a chapter which has not yet been as minutely and exhaustively 
written as it should be. We are glad to see the subject taken up, 
so far as regards the physical aspect of our own islands, by so in- 
telligent and painstaking a student of geology as Mr. Mackintosh. 
His recent work on The Scenery of England and Wales, instead of 
approaching the topic, as the title might prepare the reader to 
expect, from an esthetic point of view, is an attempt to trace the 
nature and action of the geological causes by which the existing 
physical features of the country have been produced. His con- 
clusions are founded on the results of many years’ personal obser- 
vations, and every page bears witness to the close and thoughtful 
study which he has given to all the more characteristic or typical 
scenes of geological action. He might indeed have done more to 
condense and bring to a head the mass of facts or inferences which 
are spread with little cohesion or organic unity over his pages. He 
nowhere seems equal to that bold and comprehensive grasp with 
which the true philosopher seizes the central or essential thought 
out of many tentative speculations, and enunciates once for all 
the law which gives unity and life to many disjointed and un- 
meaning truths. 

The two widely distinct agencies to which it is obvious to 
refer the general configuration of the earth’s surface, apart from 
the primary forces of igneous or sedimentary action, are the 
air and the sea. Aérial forces, various in kind, including rain, 
rivers, frost, and land ice, have of course maintained a per- 
petnal action upon all parts of the earth above the sealevel. Ex- 
perience of their existing mode and degree of action enables us to 
judge approximately of their operation in time past. We have less 


' satisfactory means of estimating the forces at work now or hereto- 


fore below the surface of the sea. It is only after emergence from 
the sea level that these effects come within the ken of man. And, 
complicated as they necessarily are, through the enormous lapse of 
time, with the unintermittent action of atmospheric causes, almost 
boundless room exists for doubt as to which class of agency is to 
be credited with the greater share in the result. The extreme 
advocate of either school would all but absolutely exclude the 
opposite agency. The aérialist is content to trace, in every change 
since the primary upheaval from the sea, the slow but certain 
wear of rain and flood, of rushing torrent, of disintegrating frost, 
As put by Colonel 
Greenwood, an out-and-out partisan in the track of Playfair and 
Ilutton, rain is gradually “shoving the whole of the dry land into 


| the sea.” ‘here isno part of the land, Huiton believed, where 


word separately, but of no two words together. The force of these | 
strictures is considerably diminished by the evident existence of | 


ill-feeling between the rival editors. Nesselmann, in particular, is 
naturally nettled at one of the MSS. having been withdrawn from 
him while he was engaged upon it, and sent to his competitor. 

As Donalitius is chietly valuable on account of his language, we 
transcribe six lines in the original. It is not necessary to under- 
stand Lithuanian to appreciate their flexibility, stateliness, and 
senorousness. They are hexameters ; the scansion will be apparent 
at once. We have preserved the accents with all the respect due 
from ignorance to mystery :— 


rivers have not once flowed. The fjords of Norway are river 
valleys, modified only by the sea. he Weald of Sussex and 
Kent, which he oddly calls a “ hill,” was taken by him to illustrate 
his theory of a “ longitudinal valley, hollowed out by two con- 
verging currents,” with a common outlet in a transverse gorge cut- 
ting through an upland ridge. Tidal inlets, such as the estuary of 
the Dart and others on the south coast of England, were with him 
depressed land valleys excavated by rivers. He took it, in short, 
for granted that all surface accumulations and dispositions of soil 
represented the breaking up of the rocky framework of the earth 
by atmospheric disintegration. 


* The Scenery of England and Wales; its Character and Origin. By 


| D. Mackintosh, F.G.S. nm: Longmans & Co. 1869. 
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On the other hand, the denudationists—of whom Mr. Mackintosh 
declares himself a consistent, though by no means an exclusive or 
extreme, representative—see in these and similar phenomena the 
action of submarine currents, ocean waves, and glacial masses 
during the period of submergence and elevation. Without over- 
looking the effects of rivers, rain, frost, and land ice, the writer 
before us has set himself to expose the insufficiency of agents 
of this class to bring about the enormous changes to which the 
existing configuration of our scenery bears witness. Sir Charles 
Lyell has amply demonstrated the fact that denudations on 
the vast scale on which they meet the eye in our country are 
wholly beyond the powers of fluviatile action. Can we con- 
ceive Salisbury Plain or the Wealden excavation the result of 
pluvial agency alone? Is it not even clear that the course of 
rivers themselves, so far from working out the vast escarp- 
ments or valleys through which they now flow, has been de- 
termined by the contour of the mountain-ridges or water-sheds 
whose rainfall they serve to carry off? Will not a glance at 
a good raised map or model of any river system—such, for in- 
stance, as that of the Rhine valley in the Museum at Bonn—make 
it clear that the continuous mighty rift in the strata, from the 
Alpine ridges downwards, dictated, so to say, the flow of the 
drainage water to the sea? Still less can aéria! forces account for 
the vast escarpments, cliffs, and terraces with which the south- 
west of Kngland, the whole of Wales and our north-western 
counties, and the Scottish Highlands everywhere abound. No- 

» thing can bespeak more convincingly the action of ocean waves 
such as even now beat fiercely upon the steep shores of Ireland or 
the Shetlands. Mr. Mackintosh instances, with great force, the 
bold range of the escarpments of Croaghaun and Slieve League, 
the loftiest range of sea-precipices in the British Empire. Com- 
mencing from Saddle Head, these cliffs form a curve concave to 
the Atlantic, extending four miles, their highest point being the 
summit of Croaghaun, 2,192 feet high. The power of the sea to 
undermine and disintegrate the hardest rocks is seen in the terrific 
effect of storms on these and many others of our coasts. In 
Caithness the sea piles up fragments of rocks 100 feet above 
high-water mark. These masses are not rounded, but retain the 
cubical form, like the recent product of some quarry. ‘The waves 
in some places run bodily up vertical cliffs to a height of 200 
feet. On the coast of Antrim there is a variety of cliff scenery 
on a magnificent scale. The promontory of Fairhead is 636 
feet high. The upper part is a mural precipice 260 feet high, 
consisting of basaltic columns; beneath which the ancient beach 
slope and the level terrace at the base are strewn with débris, 
including large cubical blocks. Mr. Mackintosh traces with great 
care the analogy which these striking phenomena of the sea-coast 
of to-day present with the scenery of inland ranges such as those 
of Snowdon and Cader Idris. With the battering and abrading 
and undermining effects of deep-sea waves he has judiciously com- 
bined the more gradual influence of tidal action and of steady 
heaving of the ocean ground-swell. His own observations, as in 
the instance of a remarkable high tide at Morecambe Bay, have 
enabled him to illustrate his argument as to the denuding and 
transporting action of reflex tidal currents. We have only to 
honour, in Mr. Darwin’s phrase, “ sufficient draughts upon the 
treasury of time” in order to meet any demand which these 
stupendous feats of nature make upon the theory before us :— 

Sea-waves charged with sand, silt, pebbles, fragments, and large blocks of 
rock, are capable of producing an amount of denudation to which no limit 
can be assigned. e do not require to imagine their effects, for we have 
only to open our eyes to see what they are doing on present sea-coasts, what 
they have done on coasts now deserted, and what they have done where 
sections have been exposed of coasts of ancient date, which lie buried in the 
crust of the earth. The land has only to remain at a nearly stationary level 
to enable sea-waves to accomplish any conceivable amount of horizontal 
denudation. The land has only to rise or fall to enable them to denude 
vertically to any conceivable extent. Geology shows that the “mobility of 
the land ” is so great as to justify the conclusion that there is no peak too 
high to have been once whitened by the spray of sea-waves—no submarine 
recess too low to have once formed a shallow estuary, It is true that on an 
one line of coast the waves are intermittent in their action. At interv 
they relapse and sleep, and the shores cease to resound, except perhaps with 
the slow heavings of the under swell; but their dormancy only precedes a 
renewed assault on the foundations of hills which, except in comparison with 
sea-waves, may be called “everlasting.” Since the earliest annelides bur- 
rowed in the sands of Cambrian sea-shores, these waves have pursued their 
mighty task of battering down the bulwarks of continents, and they pro- 
bably shall not cease till they have ridden triumphant over the wrecks of 
existing mountains. 

How many periods of alternate upheaval and depression there 
may have been ere the hard and lofty rocks of Western Britain 
were scarped or levelled as we now see them, it is of course im- 
possible for us, with our present means of knowledge, to say. 
Closer and more extended observation might indeed carry us some 
way towards laying down the general aspects or contours of the 
local scenery in something like a series of synchronous charts. 
This might be the easier where horizontal “adh mt and terraces, or 
deposits in the form of “screes” exist to attest the level of the 
land at definite epochs. But in perhaps the greater number of in- 
stances the steepness of the cliff faces seems to have prevented the 
deposition of debris at their base. The sections and diagrams with 
which Mr. Mackintosh accompanies his researches enable the 
scenery to tell much of its own tale as regards these conflicting 
sources of action. His outline sketch of the Snowdon range, with 
the cross-section showing its petrological structure, brings the 
argument upon this point to a very effective head. The sea in 
Cym-y-Llan S.E. of the apex, is shown by the marine drifts dis- 
covered by Professor Ramsay and others to have attained a depth 
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of nearly 700 feet at some period during the glacial subsidence, 
An archipelago has here become a group of hills. The whole 
range has been hollowed out into cwms like cells in a honeycomb, 
separated generally by narrow edges, ridges, or strips of table. 
land. The way in which the great clefts or chasms are carried 
through or across the various strata, wholly regardless of their 

trological structure, is proof of an agency wholly different in 

ind, no less than in power, from that of the “ pluvial theory” 

on which aérialists—lengthened by Mr. Mackintosh somewhat 
superfluously into “ sub-aérialists—seek to rest their case. Who 
can conceive atmospheric erosion powerful enough in any series 
of ages whatever to scarp the typical terraces of the Cheddar 
cliffs, to wash away and disperse beyond all trace the felspathic 
or greenstone masses that once crowned the summit of Cader 
Idris, or to blast the tremendous volcanic crags which rise all 
but perpendicularly up to the peak of Snowdon ? 

Among the most typical features of the scenery of Western Eng- 
land and Wales are the combs, combes, vr cwms, which dot the 
mountain sides or sea faces throughout Somersetshire, Devonshire, 
Shropshire, and the Welsh counties. These rocky basins occur for 
the most part at heights which are alone sufficient to preclude the 
notion of their being due to a pluvial or fluviatile origin. Glaciers 
or land ice may have modified their form, but no glacier could, with- 
out “ gyrating ”—a phenomenon wholly unknown to observation— 
have well scooped out these symmetrical circular hollows. Water 
trickling down their sides has doubtless softened their contours, and 
deepened the peculiar striations or flutings which in general run 
down their sides, But neither these regular grooves, nor still less 
the original hollow, often a mile or even two miles in diameter 
could have been worn by the floods of heaven out of strata unequal 
in thickness and hardness, as well as unconformable in structure, 
Mr. Mackintosh is inclined to see in “oceanic currents” an imping- 
ing force of power and pertinacity enough to bore out these mighty 
basins “ while in the act of eddying, gyrating, or being deflected 
by submarine slopes, escarpments, or banks.” It is strange that he 
dismisses in less than ten lines the theory which is best calculated 
to supply the missing agency, borne out as it is by the observation 
of Dr. Sutherland and other arctic voyagers. Floating icebergs 
are frequently seen to assume a rotatory motion from the pres- 
sure of floes upon their irregular faces, or from the impact of 
marine currents when touching the ground. When grounded 
“the berg would rock about by the action of the surf, and thus 
give rise to irregular curved markings.” It is noteworthy that 
the cwms or Irish corries, as a rule, face towards the N.N.E. or 
N.W. We have but to conceive a floating mass of ice, possibly 
embedding stony blocks and tapering to a point below water, 
borne upon an arctic current and grounding against the face of a 
rocky cliff or shore slope. Rotating with the unequal pressure, 
as well as rising and falling with the tide, we have here an engine 
of terrific power for boring out and grooving the most solid rocky 
structure, hurling out and heaping up at the orifice the blocks 
dislodged by this gigantic auger. two or more such mighty 
masses, or the same mass setting on and off shore through the direct 
and reflex action of the current, might well be the cause of the 
curious series of cwms of nearly equal size, two or more in 
number and side by side, which the author has sketched for us 
from the gneiss and hornblende cliffs near Malvern Wells. 
Between the Malvern Hills and the Cotswold escarpment, as 
determined by Sir R. Murchison, was the bed of the ‘ Malvern 
straits,” and to an arctic current from the north and east might 
be due the entire series of gullies and cwms by which the eastern 
side of the Malverns is deeply hollowed and indented. . 

After tracing and classifying the geological history of both the 
sea-coast and the inland scenery of Western England and Wales 
successively, the writer closes his work with sundry “ excursions,” 
in which a more popular account of picturesque and striking scenes 
is interspersed with scientific observations connecting them with 
the theories of his earlier chapters. These notes contain matter 
which will be found of valuable use to tourists, as well as highly 
instructive to the general student of nature. Bating a tendency 
to occasional outbursts of rhetoric in the false taste of the penny- 
a-liners or writers of show-books, Mr. Mackintosh writes in a 
clear and sensible style, and, though little aided by grace or 
elegance of language, his work will be read with pleasure as well 
as instruction ‘by those who would study their native scenery. 
under a new and deeply interesting aspect. 


RUSSELL’S DIARY IN THE EAST.* 


N I. RUSSELL has had an unusual opportunity of writing an 

interesting book. Though the countries which he visited in 
his tour in the East are familiar enough, yet it is not often that 
the Special Correspondent of a newspaper can travel in company 
with a Prince and Princess of Wales, and can meet a Khedive 
and a Sultan. We could have wished, however, that Mr. Russell 
had felt that the more interesting his subject was, the greater call 
was there for literary skill and labour. We cannot grant him that 
indulgence which he asks for, nor admit that the interest of his 
subject is any excuse for its careless treatment. The Princess of 
Wales with her usual kindness will no doubt, as he asks her, 
“regard with an indulgent eye this record of the interesting tour.” 
The more indulgent, however, that the Princess is, the less should 


* A Diary in the East during the Tour of the Prince and Princess of 
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Mr. Russell have made claims bo that indulgence. We at all 
events will not, as far as we can hinder it, suffer her good nature 
to be abused, nor forgive a writer for his carelessness merely 
because he happens to be writing about Royalty itself. 

The narrative of our daily life [he says] will be given without restraint, 
though I am aware that there is nothing in many of the scenes, or in the 
course of the tour itself, to warrant minute details, and that it is in the 
travellers themselves, and in the circumstances surrounding them, rather 
than in their travels, that whatever interest there is in these pages will be 
found to centre. 


We are quite willing to admit that the tour described in these 
es is no ordinary one, and so justifies a minuteness of de- 
seription which on any other occasion would be quite out of 
lace. Too many visits have been made to the Pyramids and to 
Fastentinople, and too many accounts of them have been pub- 
lished, to lead us in general to look forward with interest to 
any fresh narrative of the kind. But when an English Prince 
and his Danish wife become the guests of the rulers of Cairo, 
and stand together before the tombs of the Pharaohs, there 
come across the mind such strangely mingled memories that we 
read with pleasure whatever can be told us about them. Still, 
interesting as it is to read of the meeting of the Christian 
and Mahometan princes almost under the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids of the Pharaohs, with the thirty centuries once more 
looking down, we do not know if we care much to learn in 
some eighty pages how Mr. Russell reached Cairo before he 
joined the Royal party, or to know that on January 23, 1868, he 
had one meal at the Hotel de l’Europe in Alexandria, a second at 
a railway station, and a third on his arrival at Cairo. We must 
remember, however, that, though he was not in the company of 
the Prince, he had at all events a Duke for his companion, and a 
Duke who, as we are told, did not often allow him to pay his share 
of the bill. Till the Special Correspondent had actually joined the 
Prince of Wales, the readers of the 7imes must be content with 
the best he could give them; and, if he could not write about 
Royalty itself, it is something at all events to have caught a Scotch 
Duke. When it is impossible to write about the Prince, it is 
something to write about a Duke travelling to the Prince; and 
when there is nothing to write about a Duke travelling to the 
Prince, it is something to write about Mr. Russell, who is a 
companion to a Duke travelling to the Prince. And out of 
him too there is some very fine writing to be got. As his 
letters appeared in the T%mes, every one must have felt that, 
if he could write so grandly when he himself was his sole 
theme, there was no saying to what heights he might not soar 
when once he had got among Khedives, Princes, and Padishahs. 
Especially do we admire his description of the Mont Cénis route, 
which he wrote when under the influence of “a haze of 
neuralgia.” His eloquence takes a high flight indeed. “I was 
aware .. . . of gazing through a haze of suffering at beautiful 
landscapes ; of looking through vales of agony into vast ravines 
bedecked with rocks and precipices and tumbling torrents,” &c. 
Can it be the case that, disabled by suffering, he for once availed 
himself of the kind services of the Special Correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph? We half suspected this till further on we 
came to passages nearly as grandiose. At Athens, however, our 
doubts were finally and completely dispelled, and we were forced 
to admit that the Daily Telegraph has a most dangerous rival as 
we read how the tourists “ sauntered on the Pelasgic rocks, 
looked down on the spot where Demosthenes thundered against 
Philip, and where St. Paul preached of the ‘ Unknown God,’ and 
admired all that the rage of heathen, Turk, and Christian has left 
of statuary and temples.” 

When we get pages and pages of such writing as this, we are 
not surprised to learn, from a short note prefixed to the volume, 
that “a chapter on the Nile Basin and on the Suez Canal, from 
4 scientific point of view,” by Professor Owen and others, has of 
necessity been omitted from want of space. We only wonder 
how space was found even for the Prince and Princess of Wales in 
the midst of all this fine writing ; we should not be surprised if on 
some future Royal tour Mr. Russell were to inform us that, much 
as he regretted it, he had, through a pressure of adjectives, been 
obliged to pass over any account of the Royal personages. Though 

e cannot be found for Professor Owen’s essay, it is gratifying 
to find that almost two pages can be spared for his performance 
ona donkey. We, for our part, wonder how any one dare asso- 
ciate with a Special Correspondent, if, every time the ass on which 
an English gentleman may happen to be riding begins to kick, an 
account is not only forthwith sent to the Zimes, but is republished 
the following season with a dedication to the Princess of Wales. 
Ifa certain number of columns must be written, whether anything 
has occurred or not, we may perhaps be a little indulgent as we 
skim through our morning paper. But what justification can 
there be for the republication of such stuff as the tollowing :— 

The mimal was bent on teaching the Professor a lesson of its own on the 
force of the laws of gravitation. It became evident, from a certain oscil- 
lating motion, in which the Professor’s seat on the saddle was the centre and 
his head the arc of part of a circle, that the lesson was likely to come off, 
along with the corpus delicti, very soon. Genius is fertile in resources, and 
so is the donkey-boy. ‘The former, in the person of the Professor, called on 
the latter, and the jatter called to his fellows, and in a few seconds our friend 
appeared with a satrap on each side. He sat his donkey, as it were, on a 
throne, proudly and securely, his legs pendulous and sweeping the ground, 
his arms cast round the neck of the two children of Ishmael, one on each 
side, who preserved his equilibrium as if he were Europa herself. 


Mr. Russell and the donkey may possibly know the laws of gravi- 
tation; Newton, we believe, knew only of the law. But here 
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wma we are refining too much. Does Mr. Russell, however, 
snow the meaning of the word satrap? Or does he imagine that, 
when he is describing the East, one Oriental word is as good 
as another? It may be correct, whenever a gentleman is held 
up in his seat by a couple of Arabs, to say that he appears with a 
Persian Viceroy on each side; but we will undertake to say that 
this is the first time that Ishmael has found himself in the same 
sentence with Europa, or that an English Professor when riding 
on a donkey has been described as being on a throne, like a lady 
ona bull. Our author is not merely on this occasion unfortunate 
in his Scriptural and classical allusions. When among the ruins 
of some Egyptian temple, he concludes a magnificent passage by 
telling us that the temple was dedicated “in the reign of Tiberius, 
when he was ordering the whole world to be taxed!” We pre- 
sume that Mr. Russell has some indistinct recollection of the second 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel, and confuses Augustus and Tiberius. 
Even if he had been correct in the name, we do not altogether see the 
aptness of the quotation ; for it does not follow that everything that 
was done in an Emperor's reign was done at the very time when 
he was ordering the whole world to be taxed. We were prepared 
of course, in a tour in the East, for a considerable number of 
classical quotations. Hackneyed as our author’s quotations are, 
we should have preferred, however, to have them in their old 
form. “Quis custodiem custodiet ?” may be the latest reading in 
the East; in the West, however, we should prefer custodem if we 
must improve upon Juvenal. We fear that Mr. Russell had not in 
his boyhood the advantage of an accurate classical training, for he 
tells us :— 

I do freely avow how ignorant I am of the manner in which learned men 
work outgtheir interpretations, but I believe. 1 remember long ago being 
called onto accept asa fact that the Latin word sylva, a grove, was derived 
from the Greek jAy, and I did so. 


The act of faith would have been perhaps less meritorious, though 
the information would have been more exact, if he had been 
informed that the Greek is, not An, but #7. 

As soon as our author joins the Royal party, while he is as 
great as ever with the Pharaohs, and quotes even nearly a whole 
chapter out of Genesis and another out of Exodus, he does not 
forget that on his shoulders rest the somewhat humble but 
meritorious duties of writing the Court Circular. Even though 
the Prince and Princess have escaped to Cairo, yet the most 
impertinent curiosity of their future — shall be satisfied, 
and they shall for some months scarcely be allowed to take 
a meal without some record being made of it. My. Russell 
complains bitterly, and with justice, of a party of Cook’s excur- 
sionists who tried (but vainly, we are happy to say) to keep up 
with the course of the illustrious travellers. Does it strike Mr. 
Russell that snobbishness, like every other vice, grows by indul- 
gence, and that he who publishes and republishes a mass of the 
most impertinent details does as much as Mr. Cook himself to 
break in upon the privacy of Royalty? We can hardly think 
that even one of Mr. Cook’s tourists would have been guilty of 
such a piece of writing as the passage we will now quote :— 

“The proper study of mankind is man,” particularly if you have good 
lorgnettes and telescopes. I would be ashamed to say how much more we 
were interested in watching the progress of the Royal yacht, and in ob- 
serving those on board of her, than in scrutinizing the sites of famous places 
on both sides of the river above Cairo. 

There is the Princess! You can just see her in the saloon on deck! The 

mounds of old Babylon and the mosque built over the “ Footprints of the 
Prophet ” were on one side ; on our right towered the Pyramids of Gizeh, 
and as the steamers cleft their way against the turbid stream, there rose in 
sight the Pyramids of Abooseer, Sakkara, and Dashooi ; but they could be 
seen at any time, whilst it was not so certain when we could get a glimpse 
of the Prince on the Nile, in the abandon of shooting-jacket, knickerbockers, 
and felt hat. 
What! on the flood of the Nile, under the shadow of the Pyra- 
mids where iie buried dynasties whose very names have almost 
passed away, is this fulsome flattery to be offered up? While 
the hearts of the travellers are full as they sail by the desolate 
places which kings and counsellors of the earth had built for them- 
selves, is this “antic” to step in with his attempts at “infusing 
them with self and vain conceit” ? 

The Diary in the East is sure to pass through a second edition. 
We wish that Mr. Russell could remember, if not what his own 
dignity requires, at least what is due to those with whom he was 
allowed to travel. His work contains not a little that is interest- 
ing; all he has to do is to cut it down from 631 es to 
200 or 300 at the most. Nothing would be easier. In the 
first place, let him omit all accounts of his own meals, Let him 
strike out whatever he has written about the Prince and Princess 
which would be considered as an impertinence if told of any 
private gentleman and lady. Let him remember that if nearly two 
years ago a lady hurt her thumb in mounting her horse, and tears 
came into her eyes, it is an impertinence to mention it now, 
and a greater impertinence to praise her for not complaining about 
it. Let him strike out the lists he gives over and over again of the 
guests invited to some dinner, or of the suite waiting at some rail- 
way station. Let him omit his own ages fame Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
and remember that what the author of Vanity Fair has once de- 
scribed does not require to be told again. And, finally, let him with- 
out changing the structure of a single sentence strike out half the 
nouns and nine-tenths of the adjectives; and we shall then have 
a work left which may without impertinence be dedicated to the 
Princess of Wales. Even as it now stands there is not a little in 
it that is interesting; especially we can praise our author when he 
gets to his own familiar ground on the Crimea. Omission is all 
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that is required, but unfortunately few authors, and still fewer 
Special Correspondents, have courage to strike out that which they 
have with labour put in. We must not conclude without giving 
one word of praise to the illustrations with which this book is 
adorned. We have noticed two as being a good deal above the 
common run; we refer to the views of the Tombs of the Kings 
and of the Royal Flotilla. 


MR. FFOULKES AND THE ROMAN INDEX.* 


\ \ 7E must confess to having at first looked over this pamphlet 
with a certain feeling of disappointment. We had taken it 
up in the hope of finding something like a history, from an 
eminently competent hand, of the later years of that strange 
tribunal which has probably done more than any other human in- 
stitution that port be named, except the Holy Office, not only 
for the suppression of truth and suggestion of falsehood, but for 
destroying all clear conceptions of the distinction between truth 
and falsehood throughout the educated classes, and especially the 
clergy, of a large portion of Latin Christendom. On the contrary, 
with the exception of some highly interesting illustrative matter 
at the end, it is a strictly personal narrative. But our disappoint- 
ment soon wore off. The history of the Index, it is true, has still 
to be written, and we trust that some day it will be written either 
by Mr. Ffoulkes himself or by somebody equally fitted to do 
justice to the subject. Meanwhile the account here given of his 
own recent dealings with that most characteristic of the peculiar 
institutions of the Roman Curia has an interest, especially just 
now, far beyond its merely personal bearings, which mgre than 
justifies the step he has taken in bringing it before the notice of the 
ublic. We had occasion very lately to review by far the most 
earned and weighty manifesto against the Ultramontane preten- 
sions which the present crisis in the Church of Rome has elicited, 
and there can be no doubt that, whatever may be its immediate 
results, “ Janus” will leave his mark not only on the religious 
literature of the day, but on the ultimate course of ecclesiastical 
events. But for the moment, as the Roman poet has reminded 
us, what strikes the eye produces a deeper impression on the 
multitude than what comes by the hearing of the ear. Janus 
appeals—as indeed did Mr. Ffoulkes himself in his former Letter 
—to scholars, historians, and divines; and they will be constrained 
sooner or later to listen to him, whether they choose or not. But, 
as Solomon says, a live dog is better than a dead lion; so to the 
mass of men, and above all of Englishmen, one living instance of 
iniquitous and fraudulent malversation of justice is more convincing 
than the completest historical exposure of a corrupt and oppressive 
system. We have two reasons for making these preliminary re- 
marks. In the first place, it is desirable that those who read Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s Letter, or even the very brief sketch which we shall give 
of its contents, should understand distinctly in what its a 
consists, In the next place, it is impossible to give any sketch of 
it at all without at least implying the gravest charges against the 
official conduct of the distinguished personage to whom it is ad- 
dressed. Now, we are no admirers of Dr. Manning or his avowed 
principles. But it is obvious on the face of it that no one who 
retained the feelings of an English gentleman—and his worst 
enemies will not dispute the Archbishop’s full right to that honour- 
able designation—could fail to experience a sense of burning 
humiliation in having to play a part in the shameless travesty of 
justice recorded in these pages. Every reader of the Letter will 
instinctively anxious to re-echo the words of the writer, whose 
unfailing calmness and courtesy under the most grievous provoca- 
tion is a signal evidence of the Christian temper of the man 
excluded by the authorities of his Church from the participation 
of Christian sacraments :—“ Your personal character is, and always 
has been, above my criticism; for your official acts I make the 
system in which you bear office alone responsible.” It is precisely 
here that the interest of the tale for the general public lies. We 
have a specimen of the actual working of the “ Papal system” histo- 
rically delineated by Janus; and, whichever picture we turn to, it is 
an ugly sight enough. 

In November 1867 Mr. Ffoulkes sought an interview with Dr. 
Manning in order to state to him ep “as his bishop,” some 
grave difficulties which had occurred to him while preparing his 
work on Christendom’s Divisions, which had then been six months 
in print. The Archbishop “listened with apparent gravity,” 
and begged him to put down his difficulties on paper that they 
might be referred to the judgment of competent persons. This 
paper he sent to the Archbishop at the end of December, with a 
written statement that, if assured that the ecclesiastical authorities 
would take the matter into their consideration, he would gladly 
await their verdict in silence, but that his conscience would 
not allow him to let the question rest in statu quo. So far all 
is plain sailing. But for four months no answer came from 
Dr. Manning. At last Mr. Ffoulkes wrote again, April 19, 1868, 
begging to be informed of the fate of his paper. Dr. amatag 
enclosed in reply “a statement of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Trinity,” asking him to make any remarks he liked upon it in writ- 
ing. ith that suggestion he complied, adding, however, that 
the statement “ unfortunately contained no solution of his peculiar 
difficulties ; indeed, in most cases hardly purported to meet them 


* The Roman Index and its late Proceedings. A Second Letter to Arch- 
Lishop Manning. By the Author of “ The Church’s Creed or the Crown’s 
Creed ?” London: es. 1869. 


at all.” Receiving no reply to this communication, he wrote 
again after some weeks (May 19), intimating that, in case of his 
private appeal proving of no avail, it might become necessary to 
address the Archbishop publicly. The answer to this missive wag 
prompt and laconic enough. _ As long as the question was merely 
of satisfying the conscientious scruples of one of his flock, Dr, 
Manning had trifled with it for six months. The moment there 
was a hint of publishing these difficulties he replied by return of 
post :—“I gather from your letter (how, does not appear) that you 
wish to lay your views before the Holy See; @ course most natural 
and easy if you so desire. If you wish me to transmit any docu- 
ments, I shall be happy to do so.” On this Mr. Ffoulkes reminded 
the Archbishop that the papers he had sent him six months before 
were expressly intended to be forwarded to Rome, according to 
previous agreement, but as they had evidently failed of their mis- 
sion, no alternative now seemed left to him but to force the 
discussion by publication, Whereupon Dr. Manning, who on May 
22 had proposed to transmit any documents to Rome, as “a most 
natural a easy course,” replied on May 25—thereby intimating 
for the first time that the papers sent to him had ever been ex- 
amined at all :— 

I,and those with me, finding nothing in your papers that is not well 

known to theological students in Rome, are satisfied that there is no matter 
which needs to be referred to Rome for consideration. I may further add 
that todo so with a view to invite the Holy See to reconsider the whole 
course of its authoritative acts in so high a matter, would seem to imply 
either a want of accurate knowledge in respect to those acts, or a want of 
faith in its divine office. 
This is singular enough. But Dr. Manning added a threat that, 
if his correspondent ventured on publication, “grave and painful 
consequences to himself might ensue,” though he should always 
be happy to afford him every satisfaction in his power in private— 
which is exactly what he had been asked to do in ‘the previous 
November, and now at the end of May had never even once 
attempted. Mr. Ffoulkes replied, very gee that no fear of 
consequences would deter him from doing what he held to be his 
duty, and that certainly the facts which he had for the last six 
months been vainly trying by private means to get examined by the 
authorities of the Church were not as well known as they should be 
in England, whatever might be the case in Rome; nor could he 
understand why what was “ most natural” three days ago should 
now “imply a want of faith.” In the following December ap- 
peared the now famous Letter, The Church’s Creed or the Crown's 
Creed, a copy of which was at once forwarded to Archbishop 
Manning, who had left for Rome. Within a day or two of its 
arrival there, the two volumes of Mr. Ffoulkes’s Christendom’s 
Divisions, one of which had been published three years before, the 
other a year and a half—during which period the author had 
resided within an easy walk of the Archbishop’s house, and no hint 
had reached him of anything censurable in either volume—were 
placed on the Index. This was Rome’s first answer to his difli- 
culties :— 

A dangerous book, as we must infer from its condemnation afterwards, is 
allowed to circulate for three years and a half freely, without a word of 
warning to its author, or to those who read it. On the appearance of a 
pamphlet referring to some portions of it, but embracing a good deal of other 
matter as well, it is condemned in haste. How like the incident which most 
of us must have witnessed in our — days, when the wrong boy was 
punished for making a noise in school! 

And the strangest part of the story has yet to be told. Mr. 
Ffoulkes was left to discover the condemnation of his book 
from the newspapers, and, on his applying to the Vicar- 
General of the diocese for more authentic information, he 
was referred back to a Roman newspaper. To his further 
questions as to the grounds and consequences, if any, of the 
sentence, the Vicar-General at first declined to make any reply, 
but on being pressed in a personal interview admitted that the 
English Catholic bishops “had no forum externum”—i.e. were as 
absolutely dependent on the Pope and the Propaganda as Vicars 
Apostolic were formerly—that he had received no official in- 
formation of the sentence and no order to refuse Mr. Ffoulkes 
absolution, as several priests were reported to intend doing. 
“ But this,” he added, ‘‘ they would, in his opinion, be justified 
tn doing, until I had made some amends for the public scandal 
caused by my pamphlet.” That is to say, any priest, however 
ignorant or prejudiced, would be justified in taking the law into 
his own hands and excluding from thejsacraments held necessary 
to salvation a man whom he chose to regard as having “ given 
scandal” by his opinions, but whom no authority had con- 
demned ; for the decree of the Index contained no sentence on 
the author, and gave no hint of the grounds on which his 
books were censured. Nor is this all. The sentence was in 
several respects in direct violation of the rules prescribed by 
Benedict XIV. for the Congregation of the Index, but which are 
evidently, like the rules of certain railway companies, only made, 
or at least only used, for the refutation of hostile critics, and in 
practice habitually ignored. Mr. Ffoulkes pointed this out to 


Archbishop Manning, and requested in a studiously deferential 


_ letter to be informed—as by the nominal rules of the Index he 


should have been before sentence was passed at all—what points 
in his work were chiefly objected to, and what amount of ex- 
purgation would satisfy his censors. He added that he was 
ready, as he had been all along, to submit to the judgment of 
his Bisho , but that he objected to being condemned unheard 
and that he had said no more in his published works than “had 
| been said over and over acain by St. Bernard and other saints 
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and doctors of the Church.” To this the Archbishop replied from 
Rome in an unctuous and evasive letter, the gist of which 
was to urge Mr. Ffoulkes to submit all his publications “to 
the examination of the Holy See ”—that is, of the Index, which 
had already, without examining, condemned them. He added 
ignificantly that “judgments of a very strong and urgent kind 
had been made known to him both from England and in Rome” ; 
in other words, that there was an Ultramontane scheme on foot, 
of which we shall hear more presently, to crush the obnoxious 
utterer of unwelcome truths. The Archbishop, who indeed is 
“deeply to be pitied,” was a puppet in the hands of the Curia, and 
the ja was being moved by wires pulled in London. In vain 
Mr. Ffoulkes reminded Dr. Manning that arbitrary and illegal 
methods of procedure were not likely to succeed with Englishmen, 
and again offered to submit his works “to the examination of 
our Grace and your Suffragans in this country,” but insisted on 
lis “inalienable right to be judged by his own bishop in the 
first instance, and, unless he appealed from his sentence, by 
him alone.” He added that those who complained of his causing 
scandal should consider what reason he had to be scandalized 
himself by the facts which he had discovered and written 
about, and whether the scandal did not really consist in the 
facts being only too true. ‘To this Dr. Manning replied in a 
letter, bitter and unctuous exceedingly:—“I am bound by my 
duty to declare that the pamphlet is heretical, and I hereby 
formally make known to you my judgment to that effect,” but 
still avoiding any hint of the reasons either for this judgment or 
for the previous sentence of the Index. To a second complaint of 
being condemned unheard, and a second request, couched in the 
most respectful terms, that at least the passages deemed heretical 
might be specified—which of course was the first thing to be done 
if the sentence was to be of the slightest spiritual service to the 
author or anybody else—Dr. Manning returned the remarkable 
answer that it was “not any longer in his power to enter into the 
details of the pamphlet” (why he had omitted to do so while it 
was in his power does not appear), and that the author’s duty 
was “to submit readily and without reserve’—that is, without 
asking or knowing why he was condemned—to the judgment 
already pronounced by himself, “or, if you will, by appeal to the 
judgment of the Holy See,” which had already prejudged the case 
without appeal, and without a hearing. 

After so transparent a mockery of justice most persons would 
have given up all attempts at conciliation in despair. But Mr. 
Ffoulkes’s loyalty to his Church was proof against even this severe 
trial. On Dr. Manning’s return to England followed a series of letters 
and interviews, during the course of which the pamphlet was also 
put on the Index, at last resulting in Mr. Ffoulkes’s signing a paper, 
after it had undergone various modifications on both sides, which 
the Archbishop professed himself satisfied with, but which did 
not involve any retractation of the pamphlet. But still Dr. Man- 
ning evaded his very natural request for a formal statement of his 
satisfaction which could be made public, though all sorts of defa- 
matory stories and newspaper am yo against Mr. Ffoulkes 
were being sedulously circulated by the party who had procured 
the sentences of the Index. “ A word from your Grace,” he wrote, 
“ would have saved me from this, while your reticence had an ugly 
look of unfairness aboutit, after having imposed silence on me.” At 
last thefbubble burst. An Anglican friend writes to Mr. Ffoulkes, 
May 17, that “Ward of the Dublin” said the Archbishop had 
offered him his choice of excommunication or retractation of his 

phlet, and that he was now preparing a retractation. Mr. 
foulkes instantly wrote an indignant contradiction of this false 
statement—which Dr. Manning of course cannot have authorized, 
but which a word from him would have prevented—and the 
letter by some indiscretion was read to a “well-known busybody 
on the Roman side,” who at once “rushed off triumphantly 
to a public gathering” and repeated his story, which had lost 
nothing in the telling, to the Archbishop. It will hardly be 
credited, and is sufficient proof that Dr. Manning found him- 
self “in a vice,” that he actually made two attempts, which 
of course were unsuccessful, to induce Mr. Ffoulkes to get back 
this private letter, addressed to a friend, and place it in his 
(the Archbishop’s) hands. “ Your Grace,” says Mr. Ffoulkes, 
“was apprehensive lest this loose statement of a well-known 
tale-bearer, duly reported to Rome, should give rise to your 
ay inhibited from accepting my declaration,” which, by the 
by, he had accepted already. The apprehension proved correct 
enough. “Ward of the Dublin” and his allies had carried the 
day. The end of the story shall be told in Mr. Ffoulkes’s own 
words :— 

It was no surprise to me when in the first week of August you sent me a 
message—your Grace shrank naturally enough after all that had passed 
between us from putting it in black and white—to the effect that unless my 
declaration included what it had literally been drawn up to exclude, and 
you had yourself by revising it in the form proposed to you, countenanced 
its excluding till then, it would not suffice, 

Only the manner of this communication remains to be told. A letter, or 
et of a letter—I cannot say which—was on August 6th read to me from 

onsignor Nardi, in what official capacity I am not sure, to your Grace, 
stating that my declaration had been pronounced defective by the Congre- 
gation of the Index for several reasons, and particularly for not containing 
any mention of submission to the judgment of the Index. He then pro- 
ceeded in the kindest manner to sketch out for me such a declaration as 
would be accepted, and which was purely general: a form of submitting 
unreservedly to the judgment of the Index, and of retracting all it con- 
demned. This declaration, he was good enough to add by way of 


recommendation, would never be made public, but would be stowed away in | 


their archives; and the only public notice taken of it would be “ Auctor 
laudabiliter se subjecit” in the usual way. “The Holy Father would then 
send me his blessing, and all further prgceedings would be stayed.” 

I can perfectly well understand your Grace forwarding me this overture 
through another. You must have felt in your own mind that there 
was not one in a thousand of your educated countrymen ever likely to 
accede to a compromise of this description. It was one way, certainly, of 
putting an end to the scandal which my pamphlet was said to have caused : 
one way of acquainting its author with the heresy which he must in future 
avoid. To be candid, | must avow that I pitied your Grace from my heart 
in having to be the instrument of a Court officially styled holy, whose 
absorbing idea seemed to be that of its own consequence: whose least con- 
cern the interests of those in whose behalf it professed to act. Now I realized 
what it must be to be pledged to such a system ! 


Mr. Ffoulkes of course declined to submit to this barefaced pro- 
a and on August 8 received a final letter from Archbisho 
fanning, who was evidently not a free agent, containing a virtu 
excommunication. “I have no choice but to make known to you 
that until the scandal caused by your pamphlet is repaired by 
submission, no absolution can be given.” And so the curtain 
falls. Arbitrary sentences, as Mr. Ffoulkes observes, can injure 
none but those who inflict them. We shall not weaken 
the effect of the narrative by any comments of our own. To 
every upright mind it reveals more eloquently than any words 
could do the true character of that “ curialistic system,” 
as Janus calls it, which has been for the last thousand years 
the bane, the scandal, and the spreading plague-spot of Latin 
Christendom. The result is, that while ecclesiastics are at the 
mercy of the Curia, “ laymen, sooner then risk being refused the 
sacraments for objecting to be treated like schoolboys, and refused 
absolution for a hundred other matters besides their sins, take the 
law into their own hands and stay away.” Mr. Ffoulkes sums up 
his tale thus :— 


Let me recapitulate briefly what has occurred. A member of the Roman 
Catholic Church publishes a Tract which for some reason or other excites 
wide-spread attention in educated circles, and gets him aname. Well, there 
was a special course traced out to be observed in such cases by the autho- 
rities of the Index, in a constitution framed for their perpetual guidance by 
one of the wisest of Popes. It was utterly ignored in this case. The Index 
is declared by the same Pope to be a tribunal “ exclusively for prohibiting 
of books,” and not “ for noting or condemning their authors :” yet his bishop 
is obliged in this case to inhibit him from the Sacraments, exclusively for 
not submitting to it. Who delated his Tract to the Index, or caused it to 
be condemned there while his own bishop was sitting in judgment on it at 
home with his full assent and submission—who delated his other works to 
the Index, or caused them to be condemned within a few days of the appear- 
ance of his Tract, though they had been then out several years, he is not 
told; and never will know. His worst enemy may have done both. Yet 
summarily condemned as they had been in each case, he is apprised of a 
way of getting relieved from all consequences as summarily, provided he 
will only submit without reserve to a tribunal of which all he knows is that 
it has judged him contrary to its own laws; and of whose claims to hia 
obedience he knows and can learn no more than that his bishop has chosen, 
or been compelled, to summon him to admit them. No title has been pro- 
duced for the jurisdiction which is assumed ; all laws applicable to it have 
been superseded in its enforcement. Viewed dispassionately too, perhaps, it 
may be doubted whether he or his bishop has been the most sinned against. 
The case was taken out of the hands of his bishop while his bishop was en- 
gaged in adjudicating on it ; and the terms accepted by him were pronounced 
illusory—so much for his intelligence! Neither he nor his bishop courted 
this intermeddling ; some busy-body, some fiery zealot or private vindictive- 
ness, stepped between them unasked. All are welcome to the Index who 
invoke its interference. And all approach it in confidence, well knowing 
that their intrigues, be they ever so vile, will be kept secret, Its delibera- 
tions are clandestine ; its decisions arbitrary ; of law there is not a vestige, 
expressed or understood, 


We must leave our readers to follow the author through the 
twenty supplementary pages devoted to illustrating his case by 
the similar treatment of other English Roman Catholics durin 
the last three centuries who have manifested the same awkw 
habit of preferring simple truth to the capricious will of the Curia 
and the party in England who had its ear. One concluding extract, 
however, we must find room for, from the strange revelation it con- 
tains, and the general interest which attaches to Dr. Newman’s name. 
That he had twice over bought ground for building on at Oxford, 
and had twice been compelled to sell it again and abandon the 
project through the unworthy intrigues of an Ultramontane clique 
all-powerful at Rome, was well known already. But the follow- 
ing paragraph will probably be news to our readers, as it was to 
ourselves, It tells its own tale :-— 


Whether your Grace knows anything of the remaining intrigue to which 
I shall allude, it is not competent for me to say ; the intrigue, or series of 
intrigues, namely, that has for so long doomed to comparative retirement 
and inaction one of the master-minds of his age; when for the genius 
with which God has blessed him, and the influence which he wields over 
countless multitudes in all i above all, for the crisis through 
which we are passing—he ought to have been raised aloft on a pedestal as 
the S. Bernard of Europe. Characters that it takes ages to produce, we 
should make the most of while we can: therefore, when they are condemned 
to unmerited obloquy year after year, of their mature prime, it becomes a 
national, if not a world-wide calamity. Now I have seen and read a pam- 
phlet written by one scarcely his inferior in ability, and full his equal in 
honesty, detailing this intrigue from beginning to end, and disclosing such 
conduct in some cases—in one case comparable with the behaviour of Lady 
Nottingham to Lord Essex—as would have made all concerned in it, how- 
ever exalted their positions, colour crimson had it been made public. The 
noble nature that had been assailed stepped in between this pamphlet and 
the world, just as it was ready for circulation: a presentation copy gave 
him the first tidings of what was ge and he replied by telegraph 
begging that it might be are. ould your Grace desire that its 
contents should be made public after my pointed allusions, its author may 
possibly be induced to defer to your wishes. 
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OMENS AND DREAMS.* 
B'ham furnishing the schoolboy with well-printed and well- 


annotated extracts from Cicero’s philosophical treatises, Mr. 
Walford has rendered a service to those readers of older growth 
who, though disinclined to dive for curious matter into Ciceronian 
quartos, have no objection to digest it, if made compendious and 
presented ready to their hand. One half or more of a commend- 
ably slender volume is made up of a collection of the dreams, omens, 
and vaticinations to be found in the De Natw'd Deorwm and the De 
Divinatione ; and the sole fault to be urged against it—a fault only 
so far as the tiro is concerned—consists in the danger lest, in the 
absence of any prefatory explanation, a youthful reader should 
take all the instances of the marvellous and supernatural therein 
recorded as so many proofs of Cicero’s superstition; whereas in 
fact they are but traditional ninepins set up by him in order that, in 
bowling them over, he may air his New-Academic philosophy. As 
the disciples of Socrates before his day, and as Galileo and Hume 
long after it, Cicero consulted his own immunity from assault or 
reproach by throwing into the form of dialogues his disquisitions 
on the Divine nature, and on the subject which was its proper pend- 
ant; and as, for discussing the best form of government, a modern 
statesman found a three-cornered conversation the most fitting 
vehicle, so the illustrious Roman, who in like manner combined 
literature with politics, resorted to asimilar plan, in his De Natura 
Deorum, for ventilating his subject without excessive or unphilo- 
sophic partisanship. Cotta, a New Academic, leads off in a scep- 
tical strain, and to him replies the Stoic Balbus, a rather lukewarm 
advocate of the orthodox belief. When Cotta is bidden to remem- 
ber he is Pontifex, and that there is danger in arguing against the 
gods, he distinguishes between his duty as a priest and as a philo- 
sopher, in which second capacity he requires proofs. An arbiter 
sits by—Velleius, an Epicurean—and decides that while Cotta’s 
arguments are truest, there is most probability in those of Balbus. 
So much for the De Naturdé Deorum, in which of course Cicero 
speaks for each of the puppets in turn. In the De Divinatione— 
a professed conversation at his Tusculan villa between his brother 
Quintus upholding, and himself controverting, the credibility of 
Divination—it might have been thought that the sentiments of 
Cicero would be more pronounced and unhesitating ; but it is not 
so. Though he takes the destructive line of argument, he does 
so, as he admits, “dubitans plerumque et mihi diffidens”; and 
whilst, as the author of the whole, he takes care that his brother 
shall enunciate exemplary views and furnish materials for a copious 
induction in favour of religion, it is hard to see that anywhere he 
commits himself to more than a — protest against 
superstition. In both treatises he is hesitating ; he balances pros 
and cons; the light of a heathen intellect cannot quite burst 
its darkness, although loth to accept it as a permanent fate, and 
struggling with its might to find an aperture. It would be hard 
to say that these treatises greatly commit or compromise him, or 
that they countervail Mr. Charles Merivale’s verdict that “ Cicero 
lived and died in faith,” and Mr. Forsyth’s judgment that “ whilst 
more the expounder of the opinions of others than the asserter of 
his own, he was a firm believer in the great cardinal truth of a 
Providence, and of a future state.” The true explanation is pro- 
bably to be sought in the eloquent words of Bayle (Dict. vol. v., 
208 a) :— 

I think it may be said that there are some men whose religion is in their 

heart, and not in their mind. They lose sight of it when they make use of 
reason to come to the knowledge of it ; it escapes the subtleties and sophisms 
of their logic ; they know not which way to turn while they proclaim the 
arguments pro and con ; and when they leave off disputing, and mind only 
their inward sense, the instinct of conscience, the power of education, &c., 
they are persuaded that there is a religion, and conform their lives to it, as 
far as human infirmity will permit. ‘This was the case with Cicero. 
On this showing, whilst Balbus and Quintus Cicero represent the 
heart of Tully, the not over-fierce counterblasts of Cotta and of 
Cicero himself may be supposed to be the recalcitrations of a mind 
desirous to be true to its philosophic creed. 

The interest of both treatises, and of the extracts from both, lies 
in the instances adduced to support the old beliefs. When 
Quintus deals in such an appeal as“ Negemus omnia ; comburamus 
annales,” he has culled from those annals a whole host of omens, 
dreams, and portents, which to a heathen would have been motives 
of conduct and incentives to orthodoxy. To enact the patriot, or 
to compass empire, an Epaminondas or a Cesar might defy or 
overlook the auspices; but one can hardly doubt that the irrever- 
ence of Publ. Claudius, who in the first Punic war could mock 
the gods, and descend to a practical joke at the expense of the 
“sacred chickens” (see c. 1. p. 108), was akin to the rashness 
which lost him almost all his forces at the harbour of Drepana; 
and it is equally certain that, if C. Flaminius had been of the tem- 
perament which is too cautious to omit religious observances, he 
would never have risked defeat at Thrasimenus. Even the igno- 
rant worship of the = by a community is a better security for 
good government and prosperity than neglect of religion; and so 
evil was likely to ensue when those in authority set lightly by 
its direct and collateral observances. The Sibylline books, and 
the legend of the earthborn Tages (c. v. § 3)— 

Him who first of all 
The Etrurians taught to tell what should befall (Ov. Met. xv. 553)— 
were of course cunningly devised fables; nor need the wisdom 
that lay in ancient divination have ranked higher, in fact, 
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although Q. Cicero would so have argued, than that of studious 
search after truth, of prudent and prescient statesmanship, or of 
experience gained in special paths of science. Yet, in default 
of revealed truth, even superstition was better than unbelief, both as 
a deterrent and as an exalting principle. Many omens and porten 
indeed, could scarcely have beguiled the weakest head. The fig- 
ments about the omen which Aimilius Paulus, the conqueror of 
Perseus, drew from his little daughter accosting him before he 
went to war with the cry, “ Mi pater, Persa periit ” (in allusion to 
the death of a pet dog)—or that one which seemed to flow like 
prophecy from the lips of the wife of Metellus, Cecilia, when 
ielding up her seat to a marriageable niece, who after her death 
came Metellus’s second wife, she observed “ Vero, mea puella, 
tibi concedo meas sedes ”—are so palpably legends coined after the 
event that no ingenuity need be called in to explain them. Nor 
is there aught beyond a post hoc non propter hoc in the divi- 
nation which foresaw in the grain-laden ants, the swarm of bees, 
or the coiling serpent that encircled their mouths or necks in 
slumbering infancy, the riches of a Midas, or the eloquence and 
eminence of a Plato or a Roscius. Even antiquity discerned in 
the “white virgins” whom the Pythia called to aid against the 
invader of Delphi the natural snowdrifts that dverwhelmed 
Brennus and his Rents; and the prophecy of the Rhodian sailor to 
the Roman admiral Coponius of the plunder of Dyrrhachium, and 
the bloodshed in Greece after the battle of Pharsalia, within thirty 
days from the date of his information, is easily explicable if we 
presume him to have been cognizant of the plans and prospects of 
Cesar, with whom the Rhodian squadron had already a good 
understanding. None of these, however, save the last, come 
within the definition of omens proper, if we take it from what Q. 
Cicero lays down as their province—namely, that “nuntiant ven- 
tura, nisi provideris” (c. iil. § 2). 

Of such presages “dreams” will naturally form the bulk ; and 
the pagan world may be excused for its credulity on a point as to 
which many good Christians have evinced weakness and super- 
stition. Indeed it may admit of question whether Cicero’s 
attitude here might not have been. imitated by compara- 
tively modern writers with advantage to their character for 
strength of mind. The dreams quoted in the De Divina- 
tione have mostly been translated and imported into his 
“Miscellanies” by simple John Aubrey, who wrote the his 
tory of North Wilts, and who was the friend of Hobbes and 
of Anthony a Wood. And not Quintus Cicero, nor Balbus, 
could have taken them in fuller faith. But some of Cicero’s in- 
stances might puzzle even the sceptical, though muny others are 
explicable by the psychological fact noticed by Lucretius (iy. 
962-70), and by other ancient and modern authors, that, on what- 
ever subject the mind has been dwelling in waking thought with 
unusual strain, to that it will revert in its quietis somnia, Of 
phases of this there is no end, the marvels of dreamland being pro- 
portionate to the mind’s tension in waking hours. Maignan, a 
mathematician of the seventeenth century, worked out his problems 
in dreaming. His delight at having achieved a demonstration 
would wake him up. More curious, if true, is the story given in 
Notes and Queries (Jan. 14, 1860) of a student who, having un- 
successfully puzzled his brain till past midnight over a problem, 
and then gone to rest in despair, not only dreamed the solution, 
but actually found it worked out in figures, on paper, in his own 
handwriting, when he awoke in the morning. But every one has had 
some experience of the same thing in less exaggerated shapes. A 
reviewer of Lord Derby’s Iliad, having to read a good many thou- 
sand lines of the Greek and the English Homer within a few days, 
found his dreams each night haunted by the rattle of chariots and 
the din of arms, and saw the Homeric single combats re-enacted, 
as it were, to the life. Many of the dreams cited in the De Divi- 
natione admit of being referred to a similar motive cause. Han- 
nibal’s dream, wherein Juno warned him not to meddle with the 
golden pillar in her Lacinian ae or he would lose his remain- 
ing eye, is referable to the guilty knowledge that his main busi- 
ness of the day before had been to bore it, to see if it were 
solid. Conscience had some hand in dressing up the day’s 
work as a nightmare, as well as in making the hero recast the 
borings in tke shape of a “ heifer” (and not “a ring,” as Aubre 
took “ bucula” to mean, probably from its likeness to the Englis 
word “buckle ”), and set it up on the top of a pillar (see c. vi. § 3, 
and compare Aubrey’s Misc.,p. 48). The dream in which Caius 
Gracchus seemed to see his brother Tiberius predicting for him 
the same death that he had died, may well have been, not a story 
coined after the event, but the embodiment in sleep of the day- 
broodings of a heady agitator whose courses were tending 
towards their normal end. Xenophon’s dreams in the Anabasis, to 
which there is only a brief allusion in Cicero, are consistent with 
what must have been the waking thought of so sanguine, ener- 
getic, and resolute a spirit; and the dream of Socrates—wherein a 
fair vision prophesied his death, in the Homeric line which Cicero 
is proud to turn into his own doggrel—is traceable to the prepara- 
tion which his philosophic spirit must have been making by day 
to face the inevitable. In Hannibal’s dream, after the fall of 
Saguntum, of his solemn charge from the gods of Carthage to 
invade Italy (De Div. i. 24), it does not need a conjuror to trace 
the inspiration to what Dr. Arnold, in his History of Rome (iii. 
59), terms “his strong sense of being the devoted instrument of 
his country’s gods to destroy their enemies,” a sense ‘ which 
haunted him by nights, as it possessed him by day.” The grandeur 
of the sleeping fancy is nowise impaired by our knowledge of 
its origin, the waking desire of conquest and of vengeance. 
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Cicero's own dream of Marius appearing to him, when he 
was exiled, and bidding his lictor lead him to his own monu- 
ment—a dream fulfilled when at the Temple of Jupiter, or of 
Honour and Virtue, erected by Marius, the Senate reversed 
the sentence of banishment—may, like Lotichius’s celebrated 
dream, predictive of the siege of Magdeburg, which he turned 
into a poem, have been touched, retouched, and improved after 
the event; and his brother’s dream relative to the great orator’s 
riding through a stream, which at first seemed to engulf him, but 
out of which he rose at last exultant, might well have had its 
origin in day-dreams about a career which had so many “ ups and 
wns.” 
“eae dreams are less easy to refer to the importunity of waking 
thoughts ; e.g. that of Eudemus, which Cicero cites from Aristotle, 
a friend of the hero of it, and himself a writer on dreams. It came 
true to the letter as related to the tyrant of Phere; and true, too, 
though not in the literal and obvious sense, as related to the 
future of Eudemus, just as Hamilcar’s dream, that he should sup 
next day at Syracuse, came true in a sense he never dreamed of 
when he ate there the bread of captivity. Harder still is it to 
explain away dreams of a monitory or indicatorial character, such 
as that of Sophocles (vi. § 9), by which sacrilege was traced home 
to the delinquent, or that of Simonides, whereby his shipwreck 
was averted. St. Paul himself touched a very human chord 
when he pleaded to his shipmates the authority ofa dream. A 
stock-story in dream-books, and one in which Aubrey seems to 
have taken special delight, is that of the two Arcadians who, 
like James’s time-honoured travellers, rode together into Megara. 
One went to an inn, the other to a friend’s house. In his 
dreams the latter was twice visited by his friend’s wraith, first 
bidding him avert, and then afterwards avenge and make 
known, his murder by a treacherous landlord. The night vision 
added that his corpse was tossed into a dung-cart, to be the 
more easily removed from the town at day-break. The friend 
arose, and found the cart with the dead body in it, and was 
the means of bringing the innkeeper to the due reward of his 
crime. It is amusing to see how Aubrey, in translating, misses 
intentionally or unintentionally the meaning of “supra stercus 
injectum ” in Cicero’s narrative. A corpse in a waggon with “a 
little straw thrown over it” would tell more tales than if buried 
deep in a dung-cart. But of this kind of story of guilt traced 
home by dreams there are so many fairly accredited instances that 
we are not surprised if many persons think they can only be ac- 
counted for by the theory of supernatural interpositions, regulated 
by laws of which humanity is ignorant. Mr. Walford has not given 
in his extracts another case, recorded in the De Divinatione (II. 
c. 66), of Alexander the Great being warned in a dream to find a 
ars root which should cure the wound his friend Ptolem 
received from a poisoned arrow. He did find it ; and cured wit 
it his friend, and others of bis comrades. The story is capped 
by Aubrey with several instances from Pliny’s Natural History, 
one of a mother bidden by a night vision to send her son, who 
was serving with the army in Spain, a decoction of the root of 
a wild rose (cynorrhodon). She did so. It reached him when 
severely bitten by a dog, and, being applied, healed his wound 
(Plin. N. H. 25, ¢. 2). The clue to such dreams as this, and that 
of Charles V. or of Charlemagne (Aubrey says one, and Gerrard 
the other), who dreamed that a decoction of the Dwarf or Carline 
Thistle would cure the plague (which of course it did), may 
possibly be memory reasserting itself in the night-watches. The 
dreamer has heard and long forgotten some tale of the virtue of 
acertain simple. In the calm of sleep it comes back, and in- 
vests the dreamer with a halo of spiritualism. “Sed hee hac- 
tenus,” as Cicero might say. Mr. H. Walford’s extracts will 
afford readers a handy means of refreshing their memory on the 
subject of classical dreams and omens. 


MR. FRANCIS NEWMAN’S MISCELLANIES.* 


WE. are always glad to come across any work of Mr. Francis 
Newman's. His eccentricities are no doubt many, but there 
is in his writings a fund of real learning and sound sense which 
far more than outweighs them. The range of Mr. Newman’s 
scholarship also is unusually wide, and everything that he writes 
he writes in a spirit of earnestness and thorough honesty. Much 
as we may regret some of his theological wanderings, he 
always carries with him the keenest sense of right and wrong 
on ali moral questions. And his eccentricities, great and many as 
they are, are, so to speak, local. He will write one piece which 
shall be altogether queer, like the scheme for a revolution in 
English spelling which we noticed some time back, while the 
next shall show nothing but sound thought and learning. He 
now gives us a collection of essays and lectures put forth at 
various times, in which the stronger and better elements of his 
Intellect have decidedly the upper hand. They are on a great 
variety of subjects, the historical prevailing, and not one coming 
under the head of pure scholarship. But it is a great pity that 
Mr. Newman has not given us the dates of the several papers, and 
some idea of the kind of audiences to which those which take the 
form of lectures were delivered. For in a collection of shorter 
Pleces of this kind our estimate is greatly affected by these circum- 
stances of time, place, and the like. For instance, the merit of 
the lecture on Greece in the series called “Seven Lectures on the 
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upon according as it was written before Mr. Grote’s History appeared 
or after. In any case it is good, sound, and sensible; but if it 
was written before Mr. Grote’s History, it may also claim to be 
called bold and original. To form clear and accurate ideas of 
the old Greek commonwealths calls for the sacrifice of so many 
common prejudices that even now it is highly praiseworthy. But 
it was more praiseworthy in days when the man who held them 
must have stood almost alone. Now the lecture is not dated; 
we are left to guess when it was written from what we can 
find in the lecture itself. We find that the East India Com- 
pany and the Kingdom of Oude are spoken of as things still 
existing. On the other hand we find the word “ telegram.” Can 
these things be contemporary? Mr. Newman tells that “although 
the Lectures have received recent correction, he has carefull 

avoided to alter [is not this odd English ?] any allusions whic 

indicate the year or place of original delivery.” Can the process 
of “ recent correction” have gone the length of so tamperin 

with the original text as to bring in the anachronistic wor 

“telegram”? How this would puzzle an editor in days to come! 

These seven lectures and the one which follows, called a De- 
fence of Carthage, form the ;most important, at any rate the 
most attractive, ;part of the book; but the titles of the other 
pieces, ‘‘ Fragments on Logic,” “ Lectures on Poetry,” “Frag- 
ment on Liberal Instruction in Mathematics,” “ Elocution as a 
Part of Education,” and an “ Essay on National Loans,” show 
how wide is the range of Mr. Newman’s thought and study. The 
Defence of Carthage is ingenious; but on some points it does not 
carry conviction with it. Mr. Newman argues that the public 
morality of the Carthaginian commonwealth was at least not worse 
than that of the contemporary commonwealths of Greece and 
Italy ; if anything, that it was rather better. Now in forming 
a judgment on any points bearing on Carthage we must never 
forget that we know Carthage only by the reports of strangers, 
for the most part by the reports of enemies. Some deduction 
must in fairness be made from anything that we hear to her 
disadvantage. Every general assertion must be tested by such 
facts as we can get at. For instance, the Latin writers bring 
vague charges of ager | and perfidy against Hannibal, which 
their own accounts of his particular actions certainly do not 
bear out. He appears indeed on one or two occasions to have 
put his prisoners to death or to have made them fight as gladia- 
tors. But it seems that he did not do so till the inhuman policy 
of the Romans had refused to ransom their own captive coun- 
trymen. And certainly the Romans were constantly guilty of as 
great or greater acts of cruelty towards the vanquished, and that 
without the same excuse. As far as the treatment of prisoners 
went, the people who murdered Caius Pontius and Vercingetorix, 
to say nothing of the crucifixions of Crassus and Titus and the 
Frankish games of Constantine, had little right to throw stones 
at any other people. The question is this, Is it safe to argue from 
Hannibal to Carthage? The whole family, Hamilcar and his 
three sons, evidently rose far above the level of their countrymen, 
while Hannibal himself stands in the first rank, one might almost 
venture to say first in the first rank, of men of any age or nation. 
We know their acts, as we know the acts of all their countrymen, 
only through the reports of enemies, but then those reports of 
enemies certainly enable us to see qualities in them which reports 
not more hostile do not enable us to see in other Punic com- 
manders. To call Hamilcar and Hannibal generals of the first 
order is but weak praise; they were that, and they were far more. 
They made their armies, in a sense in which hardly any other 
general except Belisarius ever did. But Carthaginian general- 
ship, as a rule, hardly gets beyond the measure of Persian 
generalship. There is the same kind of trust in mere unwieldy 
numbers, in huge hosts formed mainly of barbarian mercenaries. 
And the mercenaries commonly remained mere mercenaries, men 
whom it was impossible really to trust, who had to be man 
by various base arts, and who sometimes broke out into open 
rebellion. In Hamilcar and Hannibal, on the other hand, we 
see the most long-sighted combinations, not only of general- 
ship but of what we may call military statesmanship, and we see 
the most wonderful power of attaching and adapting men of all 
nations, and of forming out of the most motley materials the armies 
which crossed the Alps and won at Trasimenus and Cann. Add, 
again, Hannibal’s power of impressing his own spirit on his own 
countrymen so as to be never thwarted by a home government to 
which he must have been personally almost unknown ; add too 
the moral grandeur of his later days, of his flight from Zama 
—a deed sublimer than his victory at Canne—and of his 
advice to his countrymen to accept the Roman terms of peace. 
But surely in all these things we have simply the great personal 
qualities of a few great men, of one supereminently great man, 
whom these qualities at once distinguish from the mass of their 
countrymen. Rome produced no one man like Hannibal, but 
she produced a series of men who were capable of contending 
with Hannibal or with any other enemy. The victories of Han- 
nibal were won by arts which were eminently not Carthaginian, 
while his overthrow was brought about by arts which eminently 
were Roman, 

So with regard to the Carthaginian religion, Mr. Newman tries 
hard to show that the practice of burning human sacrifices to Moloch, 
if it ever existed, had gone out of use long before the days of the 
greatness of Carthage. This conclusion is reached by the simple 
process of disbelieving our authorities—authorities which, it ma 
readily be allowed, are not first-rate, but whose consensus is wo 
something. Now we know that this practice was usual among the 


nations of Palestine who were akin to the Carthaginians, and that 
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from them it extended itself to the apostate Jews. But Mr. Newman 
argues that it had gone out of use at Carthage, because it is said 
by Quintus Curtius to have been obsolete at Tyre at the time of 
Alexander's siege, when some persons proposed to revive it. Now 
here is no direct mention of Carthage, and the authority of Quintus 
Curtius is but slight for any matter; still, so far as the stor, 
oves anything, it surely falls in with those accounts which attri- 
ute the practice of human sacrifice to the Carthaginians. It 
shows at least that it was a received Phoenician custom, though, 
from some cause or other, it had gone out of use at Tyre. Mr. 
Newman argues that “Carthage, the colony, is not likely to have 
been more conservative of antiquated superstitions than Tyre the 
mother city.” Why not? An obvious reason may be given why 
this particular form of barbarian superstition should die out 
sooner in Tyre than in Carthage. The neighbours of Carthage 
were all nations less civilized than herself, among whom the 
Pheenician settlers were more likely to leara new barbarian 
superstitions than to unlearn the old. Tyre, on the other hand, 
had in the days of Alexander been for more than two hundred 
years under the supremacy of Persia. In many points—in politics 
and in commerce above all—the Pheenicians, we need not say, stood 
immeasurably above the Persians. But the Persians retained an 
incomparably purer religion, and a religion to whose professors 
the burning of human victims must have seemed at least as 
great a crime as it does to us. It undoubtedly was not the 
usual policy of the Persian Kings to meddle with the religion, 
any more than with any of the other internal concerns, of the 
nations under their supremacy. Still in such an extreme case as 
this we can understand that they might interfere to put a sto 
to a practice on which they must have looked with such speci 
horror. And as the Pheenicians and the other nations of Pales- 
tine had once influenced the Jews for evil, it is quite possible 
that in after times, when the restored Jews had got rid of 
all idolatrous leaven, they may in return have influenced the 
Pheenicians for good. Mr. Newman argues, undoubtedly with 
force, that had Hannibal ever burned his Roman prisoners to 
Moloch, we should certainly have heard of it. But, as we 
before said, we cannot infer the usual practice of Carthage from 
the practice of Hannibal. Mr. Newman is more happy when 
he retorts on the barbarous superstition of the Romans than 
‘when he tries to disprove the existence of the barbarous super- 
stition of the Carthaginians. The burying alive of the Greek 
man ‘and woman and the Gaulish man and woman in the ox- 
market is fairly enough thrown back on the Roman accusers of 
Carthage, and Mr. Newman might, if he pleased, have quoted 
the story of the sacrifice offered at Perugia by the younger Cesar 
to the manes of the elder. Even if the tale be not true, it could 
hardly have been invented if it had been absolutely impossible. 

The Lectures on the Chief Forms of Ancient Nations are, as 
‘we have already said, very much to our liking. If they were =v 
written, say thirty years ago, they are very remarkable indeed. 
The series starts with a full recognition of the Aryan doctrine, 
which, a generation back, was not so familiar as it is now, and 
many of the best points of later writers with regard to the Greek 
and Italian commonwealths are forestalled. Mr. Newman points 
out with great clearness and force the strong and the weak points 
of the Athenian and Roman constitutions. He realizes the true 
character of the Athenian Assembly in a way which, even after 
the memorable expositions of Mr. Grote, very few people are 
able to do. He sees also the weakness of Athens, as of other 
commonwealths of the same kind—namely, the unwillingness to 
grant citizenship to allied and subject States. But Mr. Newman, 
while pointing out with perfect truth that this narrowness 
‘was the cause of the decay of the Greek city-commonwealths, 
hardly brings out with perfect clearness that this narrowness was 
inherent in the nature of city-commonwealths, and that to have 
done otherwise than they did would have implied a degree of 
political foresight which we have no right to expect of any people. 
A consolidated Greece was simply impossible ; a Federal Greece 
‘would doubtless have been more durable and more prosperous 
than the system of independent commonwealths constantly warrin 
with one another. But a Federal Greece could never have fille 
the position in the world’s history which divided Greece actually 
did. As so often happens in the moral character of nations— 

rhaps of individuals too—the virtues and the vices of the old 

reek system were inseparably bound together. 

Mr. Newman has also singularly forestalled—if he has fore- 
stalled—some of the particular points insisted upon by some of 
the best later historians. Thus we see in him the germ of Mr. 
Grote’s defence of Cleon, at all events with regard to the expedi- 
tion to Sphacteria. We see also the germ of that more favourable 
opinion of Tiberius which appears in a reasonable shape in Dr, 

erivale, and which has been pushed to a wild extreme by Mr. 
Beesley. It is certain, as we have doubtless ourselves remarked 
before this, that the establishment of the Empire was a gain to 
the subject provinces. A good Emperor had better means of 
relieving them than any one had under the commonwealth, and a 
bad Emperor had not the same interest in oppression that the 

. aristocracy had. Mr. Newman, we need hardly say, does not 
turn this plain fact into an argument in favour of despotism. He 
only insists on the inconsistency of republican States boasting of 
their own freedom and holding other States in bondage. The 
abstract inconsistency is manifest, but we think Mr. ‘Newman 
hardly makes allowance enough for the absolute impossibility 
that it should be otherwise. 


THE STORY OF MY LOVE.* 


hap ys is one of the many novels published at the present day 
of which we feel it hard to say whether they deserve credit 
for the talent displayed, or condemnation for the many sloven} 

points of the execution. The author provokes us every now an 

then by giving rough caricature where she is evidently capable of 
something better, and by certain slips of grammar and orthography 
which we would charitably set down as much as possible to 
misprints. She is rather fond of quotations, which she seldom 
succeeds in giving accurately, and of French spelt with a singular 
disregard vi the rules of the language. What, for example, are 
we to say to such mistakes as ¢éutoyé used for tutoyer, to such a 
phrase as “ en revient toujours,” to the “ olli polloi” by way of a 
Greek expression for the multitude, or to the singular change of 
Belial into Baliol ? Or how can we reconcile ourselves to such g 
corruption of the text as “a mortal’s crown of sorrow is re 
membering happier things,” or to this transformation of the old 
form of prayer, 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John : 
(God) bless the bed that I lie on. 
Such blunders seem to imply a certain inaccuracy of mind, or 
deficiency of education, which is not promising in a literary artist, 
.nd, to go to matters of more importance, there is a tendency to 
overcharge the absurd characteristics of the persois introduced, 
which is generaliy indicative of utter feebleness. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a sample of the conversation of a dissolute aristocratic 
father of the ordinary type, who is talking to his wife of the social 
successes of his daughter :— 
“Didw’t I always say she would turn out first favourite? I'd take any 
bet you like she’s caught that stuttering, fair-haired fool—but I think my- 
self Herne is the man, As for old Benjy, I wouldn’t give him that for his 
chance”—and my father snapped his fingers gleefully. 
Old Benjy is the rich and accepted lover of the daughter, and 
we quote a fragment of his conversation when paying a visit to 
a rich country family for the first time. Well,” he says to 
the astonished guests at a breakfast table whilst describing his 
property— 
Well, I comes with a sack of money, got honestly by the work of these 
hands, and I buys my lord’s property. Then, what does I do—knocks all 
their old tumbledown gentilities to the deuce; sends for first-class men, 
Spare no expense, says I ; colour is cheap, says I ; give me enough of that; 
give me goold and plenty of yaller, for I like that colour above all other 
colours, me lady; hang me a couple of dozen of pictures—none of your dingy 
old daubs, but plenty of colour in them too; and then the thing was done, 
amg re neat it is, and the tip-top circles come to it and approve mightily, 
Cc, &C. 
Now we do not say for a moment that fast men of fashion may 
not be found as. slangy as the disreputable father, and rich up- 
starts as vulgar as Sir Benjy. We only remark that as works of 
art they are mere daubs, as glaring as the “yaller and goold” 
above noticed, requiring no skill to represent, and showing no 
delicacy of delineation. Anybody can describe an offensive betting- 
man and call him a decayed aristocrat, or take a thoroughly vulgar 

ublican and make him the model of asuccessful tradesman. It is 
in the finer shades of character, and the more latent indications of 
bad principle under a showy outside, that the novelist should really 
give proof of his or her powers of observation. These rough blacks 
and whites are like the old school of caricature, where every stout 
man became a Daniel Lambert, and every one with a prominent 
nose had the proboscis of anelephant. There are Daniel Lamberts 
and men with elephantine noses, but they are properly left to the 
labours of the most inferior artists. And if a Story of My Love had 
contained nothing better than this we should have said nothing about 
it, or have criticized it as one of the lowest class of fiction. It has, 
however, some distinct merits, The story is well conceived, with 
certain deductions which we will notice directly; it is worked 
out with some skill, and retains our interest to the end; and, 
what is of more importance, there is some genuine pathos and 
dramatic power. It is apparently a first work, and though it 
hardly gives any high promise, it seems to show a power for 
better things; and for this reason we will bestow a few words 
upon its principal design. 

The main situation is one that has often enough been turned to 
account. A decayed aristocrat, with a finely developed power 
of throwing money away, has one fair daughter, whom he 
loves passing well. However, to save himself from embarrass- 
ment, he resolves to part with her to a rich merchant, the Sir 
Benjy above-mention The daughter half assents, and is repre- 
sented to Sir Benjy as having assented entirely. Meanwhile she 
falls in love with a pattern hero, who has plenty of money, and 
a superfluity of good qualities. She would unhesitatingly throw 
over Sir Benjy for this admirable youth, but that the admirable 
—_ increases the entanglement by his attentions to another 

ady. This gives rise to some very unpleasant complications. 
If the heroine marries Sir Benjy, she will shock our feelings 
and her own, but will save her father. If she throws him 
over for her new lover, it is not certain that she will not fall 
between two stools, as the lover is supposed to be already en- 
gaged to somebody else. At one time she is inclined to cut 
the knot by marrying a third person, whom she neither hates 
nor loves. Finally she takes a resolution, which it would not 
be fair to mention, as it forms the grand catastrophe in the 
third volume, and a general explosion is the result. Without 
giving details, we may say that everybody is made thoroughly 


* The Story of My Love. 3 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 1869. 
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unhappy, and that a good deal is done towards verifying 
the prediction of a venerable gipsy, who tells her, in the usual 
Janguage of the people, that “ her kisses will turn to worms, and 
skeleton arms will clasp her.” We do not pledge ourselves to the 
statement that her kisses actually do turn to worms, even after 
allowing due license to an allegorical mode of expression. Our 
yeaders may, if they please, discover this for themselves ; only we 
may remark that gipsy prophecies are not introduced into novels 
without good cause. The plot, if not very new, gives good _ 
tunity for a class of writing in which ladies generally excel. Their 
descriptions of fast young men, ruined speculators, and princely 
merchants are generally drawn, most unmistakably, from the 
outside; and it is pretty plain that the author of the Story 

My Love has a very indistinct notion of the thoughts and 
habits of the love-making portion of our race. But she can sympa- 
thize with the feelings of those to whom love is made, and she 
expresses the emotions of a blighted being, of a spiteful old maid, 
of an enthusiastic heroine, and of various other feminine types 
with a good deal of spirit. We oven | take an interest in her 
heroine as a passionate, ignorant young lady, totally unacquainted 
with the newest theories on women’s rights, with class prejudices 
of most unjustifiable strength, utterly unreasonable in her conduct, 
but yet somehow lovable and attractive. 

There is, however, one fault in the story, the full discussion of 
which would require a profound critical inquiry. The whole 
difficulty rests upon a misunderstanding between two persons, 
which would be cleared up but for a miserable fatality. Why is 
it, we might ask, that this device is so annoying to most readers 
of novels? Misunderstandings do sometimes occur in real life, 
and they may occasionally have fatal consequences. Indeed, a mis- 
understanding of some kind is at the bottom of some of the most 
impressive tragedies in the world. If Romeo had only got the 
right news about Juliet, he might have married her and lived ve 
happily ever afterwards. The pathetic effect of the catastrophe is 
amazingly increased by the reflection that he was so near to 
happiness, and that the one blunder threw him into such a fearful 
calamity. Why should we proscribe a similar contrivance in the 
plot of a modern novel? Nothing is more terrible in human life 
than the consequences which may sometimes follow from a single 
false step, from a letter missent or a word misinterpreted ; and it 
may fairly be asked why a novelist should be debarred from such 
a means of exciting our emotions, and why we should generally 
throw aside with an impatient psha! the book in which we see 
such a catastrophe impending ? Without discussing the principle 
involved in this question, there seems to be one obvious conclu- 
sion. If a misunderstanding is to be employed at all, it must be 
employed with great discretion. That two people should be at 
cross purposes about a single letter or sentence is proper enough ; 
but that they should go on obstinately deceiving each other 
through two or three volumes becomes annoying. It shows us too 
plainly the strings by which the puppets are worked. When a 
young man and a young woman are together for several weeks, and 
each is desperately in love with the other, they generally manage 
tofind it out. They do not manage so to avoid explanations that 
each may fairly suppose that the other is in love with somebody 
else, Consequently when such cases occur in fiction, we have 
the fictitious nature of the whole thing unpleasantly brought 
before us. We do not wish to insist too strongly upon all the 
pa being strictly probable and commonplace; but we 

not want to have the improbability dashed in our faces at 
every moment. There is, however, a still better reason than this. 
When two chief characters are acting throughout, not with a view 
to their own natural wishes, but in order to — on the plot, it is 
scarcely possible that the characters should not be distorted. We 
feel that either the lady or the gentleman is acting heartlessly in 
not making his feelings evident. A young man is a fool or a 
scamp who allows the lady of his affections to go on for a lon 
period entirely misinterpreting his feelings; and though fools an 
scamps are common enough, they are not good heroes of novels. 
In one of Mr. Trollope’s late stories we lose all interest in a 
quarrel between husband and wife depending on such a complica- 
tion, not because we feel it to be impossible, but because we feel 
it to be only possible between two people of shallow affections 
or dull perceptions. We have much the same annoyance in a 
Story of My Love. The model hero allows the heroine to be 
tortured beyond bearing, because he never takes the trouble to 
up the nature of his attentions to another lady, which, if he 
had had the smallest thoughtfulness or clearness of intellect, he 
must have perceived to be equivocal. Consequently, though the 
author tells us that he is a pattern young man, we refuse to believe 
it, and do not care so much for the punishment which ultimately 
falls him. Setting this aside, there is much that is promising 
about the novel, nm | we hope that in another venture the author 
may find a story which requires less violence to probability and 
to the excellence of her intended heroes. 


PENNY PICTURES.* 


CHAMPFLEURY’S book contains both a good deal 
"ie more and a good deal less than its title would lead us 
to expect. It is by no means an exhaustive history of that kind 

coarse engraving which finds favour and circulation among the 
populace. Asa history of popular art it is indeed slight and im- 
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perfect. But it contains, what is perhaps more valuable, a toler- 
ably just (at least from a French point of view) and rather 
suggestive account of the chief general characteristics both of the 
literature and the art which have been found to take the strongest 
hold on the popular mind, The investigation of this subject lies 
almost at the root of every attempt to influence or advance the 
masses, and if we may judge from the mistakes often made by 
those who desire to instruct or elevate them, few things are less 
understood by the general public. The first requisite in those 
who would get a hold upon any class of men is evidently some 
wer of entering into their modes of thinking and feeling. Yet 
os curiously apt, in a thousand points, are cultivated 
to shrink instinctively from what fascinates or delights the 
vulgar! A peasant, for example, likes above all things bright 
colours in the rude engraving which he sticks up on his wall, but 
the man of refinement abhors these as in bad taste. The unedu- 
cated man is carried away by his imagination without stopping to 
think or reason, and he likes to have everything es | to 
him as if it were alive and in action; but his educated in- 
structor insists on treating him on all occasions to dry, abstract,. 
logical deductions which he can neither relish nor comprehend. 
Hence we make a great outcry against the unprincipled dema- 
gogues who lead the working-men astray by their wild talk. But, 
after all, the whole power of these same demagogues consists 
in this, that they specie to their fellow-workmen in their own lan- 
guage, and according to their own modes of thought. And the 
remedy, therefore, is obvious—namely, that those who are wise 
should adopt the same style of speech. In a word, we fail to in- 
fluence the uninstructed classes because we want the knowledge, 
the tact, the sympathy, the genius which can alone bring us into 
close contact with them. And in order to supply that defect we 
must evidently ascertain how the populace think and feel ; what is 
their style of belief, of humour, of sentiment ; what the character 
of the thoughts which are most apt to move them. Now this 
knowledge can nowhere be better obtained than by acquainting 
ourselves with that sort of art and literature which has as it were 
spontaneously sprung ¥ 4 among the people themselves, That 
which has long pleased the people must, as M. Champfleury says, 
= the nature of the people—display its inmost ideas and 
eelings. 

But, without reference to any utilitarian end, popular art and 
literature have on other grounds very strong claims upon our in- 
terest. M. Champfleury uses what may seem extravagant language 
on this head, but there is unquestionably a general truth in it:— 

I am convinced (he says) that an idol cut out of the trunk of a tree 

savages has something in it nearer to the “ Moses” of Michael Angelo than 
the greater part of the statues in our annual exhibitions. The savage and 
the man of genius, in fact, have both of them a certain audacity, an ignor- 
ance, and a disposition to break through all rules which very nearly assimi- 
late them to each other; and hence that art which truly belongs to the 
people, while it shows little of the cleverness and dexterity so common among 
those journeymen workmen who go by the name of artists, often manifests 
a deep penetration into the primary nature, as it were, of things which the 
ordinary run of artists and literary men are utterly incapable of. 
And it is a curious proof of how nearly akin the highest genius 
is to these simple and inartistic manifestations of the popular 
mind that so many of the finest spirits in almost all ages ia 
so deeply sympathized with and appreciated them. M. Champ- 
fleury mentions Montaigne and Moliére as studying, analysing, and 
taking far more interest in a street ballad than in the best didactic 
poem. And the same iw might be said of Scott, Sidney, 
Shakspeare, Warton, and Addison, among ourselves. Such was 
the influence of Dr. Percy’s Reliques that its publication may 
without exaggeration be said to have given a totally new impulse 
and direction to, and to have almost entirely changed the character 
of, our highest poetical literature. 

It would be interesting to discover both what are the charac- 
teristics of this simple popular literature and this quite inartistic 
popular art, and also what are the precise conditions under which 
they have sprung into being. On the last of these points, how- 
ever, whatever conjectures we may form, it is very difficult to 
come upon any actual facts. Nothing whatever is known of the 
authors ip of almost any one of those Scottish ballads which have 
been on the lips of the peasantry of Scotland for two, or it may 
be three, centuries. These old minstrels, 

Nameless as the race from which they 
Saved other names, but left their own unsung. 

And no doubt this circumstance had much to do with the suc- 
cessful execution of their work. It was almost indispensable to 
that end that they should be unconscious of any intellectual su 

riority in themselves ; indispensable, also, that their fellows should 
be unaware of that superiority; indispensable that they should 
almost regard themselves as the passive instruments for giving 
form and expression to thoughts which were merely floating 
around them as it were, and which were as much the property 
of other minds as of their own; their work being no more 
to be praised or thought of than that of the gleaners of the 
wild nuts and berries of the woods, The first touch of con- 
sciousness would, in this as in so many other cases, have in 
all probability ee all the bloom and worth of their 
work, Mr. Henry Mayhew, in the course of his inquiries in 
regard to London labour and the London poor, found that the 
men who compose those ballads and verses which are cried 
through the streets, detailing the horrid murders, lives and 
deaths of criminals, and the like, are all of them in exactly the 
same rank in life as those who sing or sell them; that they 
live in threepenny lodgings, and receive never more than one 
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shilling sterling for their verses, whether these are long or 
short. They live among those whom they address, are of them 
in the strictest sense of the words, know their tastes and habits 
and thoroughly sympathize with them because they are their 
own, and can thus judge with almost unerring instinct what 
will please them, what will move them, and especially what will 
sell among them. And this, we have no doubt, mutatis mutandis, 
is an exact representation of the sort of relation which has always 
subsisted between the authors of all popular literature and art, 
and those among whom they find appreciation and favour. The 
true artists and authors of the people come among them not 
as instructors or superiors; they have nothing (in form at least) 
moral or didactic to communicate ; their ideas and feelings are 
chiefly those which spring up spontaneously in the mind, without 
the bias which culture or instruction is apt to give; and hence 
they are usually natural, primal, universal, and not in the least 
artificial or superinduced. 

We are thus prepared for the characteristics which may be 
expected to constitute, and which as a matter of fact actually do 
constitute, the art of the populace. It is distinguished from all 
other art by its exceeding naiveté, directness, and simplicity. It has 
no subtlety or complication of thought. It represents in most cases 
only one thing ; very often a single figure is all that the picture con- 
tains, rarely are more than two or three ever introduced. Contending 
emotion or varied action is seldom attempted. It is quite out of 
its way even to suggest what it does not immediately express; 
above all any indirect or secondary meaning is altogether alien to 
its character. It has no pleasant or ingenious by-play, but it is at 
the same time very rarely meaningless or purposeless. Indeed 
the success with which it ieonenillly achieves the end it has in 
view is very often almost startling. We have before us an old 
edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress published at Glasgow some time 
in the last century. It is printed on the very coarsest chap-book 
paper, and is “adorned” with some of the rudest cuts that were 
ever put on paper of any kind. But there is hardly one of them 
which is not most effective. And the manner in which the 
most varied expression and character are brought out by means of 
the rough blurred lines is frequently amazing. John Leech him- 
self could hardly have done the work more truly. Occasionally 
too there is even a considerable reach of imagination in them. 
There is in particular a figure of the Devil, which for a certain 
qu and terror we do not remember to have seen equalled. 

e can still very vividly recall how it impressed us in our boyish 
days. It haunted us indeed through half our lifetime, and we are 
not quite sure that it has not now and then some fearful influence 
upon us still. We might have supposed that there was something 
exceptional in these cuts, but among the facsimiles of rude popu- 
lar woodcuts given by M. Champfleury there are several in which 
the same remarkable characteristics come out. To such an extent 
indeed is this the case that it almost suggests the question whether 

enius, instead of being an irregular exceptional growth, is not in 
fact the true law of mental development in man. Certain it is 
that in this entirely barbarous and untrained art we have again 
and again found features of such rare excellence that, if we wish 
for parallels to them, they are only to be sought for among painters 
of the highest name. Of professional artists perhaps the one most 
generally known, who most thoroughly caught the best charac- 
teristics of popular pictorial delineation—its childish unconscious- 
ness, its simple truth of expression, its power of representing just 
what was meant, to the exclusion of secondary or irrelevant 
suggestions—was the late Mr. Stothard. As an instance of what 
we refer to, take an illustration of his to one of the tales of 
Boccaccio, It is a picture of ladies bathing in a pool in a garden. 
The incident, like everything else in Boccaccio, belongs of course 
to the golden age, when the foolish encumbrance of bathing gowns 
was as yet unknown. The mere scene any artist might have 
given, but what Stothard alone could give is the utter innocence 
and unconsciousness of the pretty maidens, and the effect which he 
alone could produce is that every one who looks at it immediately 
catches the infection of that innocence and unconsciousness. 
Though everything is plain and open, and without any attempt at 
concealment, the engraving seems incapable of suggesting an im- 
pure thought. It seems to be a mere matter of course that ladies 
should bathe in this style, and one only wonders why any other 
mode of taking the bath should ever have been thought of by them. 
Let any one compare this with the beautifully engraved illustrations 
by Eisen and others to the fine French editions of Boccaccio, Fon- 
taine, and Margaret of Navarre, published towards the end of the 
last century, and he will at once see the amazing moral superiority 
of Stothard. 

But it is time that we should notice a little more particularly 
some of the contents of M. Champfleury’s curious and interesting 
little book. It is rather an odd illustration of the character of the 
French mind that the two favourite subjects of popular art in 
France are the Wandering Jew and the portrait of the First 
Napoleon. These two great marchers, says M. Champfleury, are 
generally to be found stuck up side ty. side in the cottages of the 
peasantry. The first mention of the Wandering Jew occurs in the 
Chronicle of Matthew Paris. In the year 1228, according to him, 
there came into England, on a pilgrimage, an Archbishop of 
Armenia, who was entertained on one occasion at the Convent of 
St. Albans. The conversation, says the Chronicler, fell upon the 
old story of the famous Joseph, who was present at the Passion of 
our Lord, and who still lives as a witness of the Christian faith. The 
Archbishop was asked if he had ever heard of him in the East,and 
his answer was that he knew the man very well, that before he 
left Armenia he had come to his house and sat at his table, and 
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he had conversed with him many times. His story was that ag 
Christ was passing on to the judgment-seat of Pilate he had 
struck him upon the back, and told him to move on mure quickly; 
that Christ turned and said to him, “I go, but as for thee, thou 
shalt await my second coming”; that after the Resurrection he 
became a Christian, and was baptized by Ananias, who alg 
baptized St. Paul; that he now lives mostly in the two Armeniag 
among the bishops and prelates of the Churches ; that he is a man 
of pious conversation and religious manners, who speaks little ang 
with reserve; that when asked about the times of old, he telly 
various incidents of the Passion and Resurrection, he speaks also of 
the Apostles’ creed and of their preaching, and that very seriously 
and without one word of offence, for he is generally in tears when 
he does so, and lives in the fear of the Lord; that many persons 
come from far to see and converse with him, and have muc plea- 
sure in doing so; that he refuses all presents, and lives in a fr 
manner, and wears simple garments; and, finally, that as, une 
Judas, he sinned in ignorance, he hopes for God’s mercy at the 
last day. M. Champfleury then notices some of the modifications 
which this story has since received through changes that haye 
taken place in popular feeling. First of all, the generous instinets 
of the French left out the brutal blow with the fist. This, 
as M. Champfleury archly says, was a little too English for them, 
and they limited the attack upon the Saviour to opprobrious 
words. At a later period, when the ill-feeling towards the Jews 
grew more intense, the Wanderer ceased to be regarded as a man 
of pee life, and became an accursed being reserved for the just 
and terrible judgment of God ; he no longer confined his abode to 
the two Armenias, but wandered restlessly over all lands ; he was 
invested with a more dramatic character, was present at great 
convulsions of nature, and took part in bloody engagements with- 
out receiving we wound. As the story came down to later 
times, some touches of modern sentiment fotind their way into its 
details. From a rude print produced at Ghent it appears that the 
pious Flemings were not content with the ordinary degree of 
— inflicted on the impious Jew. In all previous prints 

e had been represented as a solitary being, but here the circum- 
stance is introduced of his having had a wife and children, and 
hence the bitterness of his ceaseless wanderings is redoubled 
his having been torn from a beloved wife and tender little ones 
whose memory haunts him for ever. In other countries again, 
such as Sweden, where faith in the old legend has begun to 
waver, a hint of modern scepticism and irreverence has found its 
way into the prints, and the Jew is represented as economically 
saving his boots from wear by stringing them across his 
shoulder. The eternal wanderer has sunk into a common tramp. 
Last of all, in a very recent print, M. Champfleury has dis- 
covered an entirely new turn given to the legend. Its moml 
hitherto had been the awful punishment to which inhumanity is 
liable. But the modern artist has represented the Jew a 
dropping his inexhaustible six sous into the hat of a poor beggar. 
And thus, for the first time, the Wanderer is pictured as human. 
“ His part,” says M. Champfleury, “ is now eeod, His soul is 
saved. Punished for want of charity, he is redeemed by his retum 
to charity.” 

From this short abstract the reader will be able to gather some 
idea of the style in which M. Chempfleury has dealt with these 
old legends as found either in prose tales, rude ballads, or pictured 
broadsheets circulating among the populace. We should have 
liked to cull a few more samples from his book, but enough has 
perhaps been given to indicate its character and to exhibit the 
sort of value that belongs to it. 


BRITISH SPORTS AND PASTIMES.* 


ERE are two books on our national amusements ; the one 
discursive and anecdotical, the other practical and half- 
apologetic, but both tending to show that the practice of thos 
amusements has had no small share in the formation of the national 
character, and both agreeing to accept them, for better for worse, 
as established facts. It is always dillicult, in works of this kind, 
to make a perfectly just selection—to omit sports that are either 
obsolete or dying out of popular favour, and, on the other 
hand, not to refuse a fair share of notice to such as, though of 
recent date, are rapidly rising into importance. Occasionally too, 
special favouritism on the part of the writer will bring into undue 
prominence some pursuit that is caviare to the multitude, and is 
only followed by a very select band of votaries. Each of the 
volumes before us affords illustrations of these errors both of com- 
mission and omission. Lord Wilton gives us a chapter on Hawk- 
ing and Archery, and another on Music—but leaves out Fishing 
altogether ; Mr. Trollope, whose selection has otherwise been made 
with great care, gives us an essay on Alpine Climbing, but omits 
all mention of Coursing. Now Hawking is a sport that is wholly 
obsolete, and Archery, as at present practised, is a mere excuse for 
a dinner and a dance at the close of the day; while there are 
grave objections to the introduction of Music, as a pursuit of the 
English. The English are not a musical people, in the true sense 
of the word. They are being slowly educated into a taste for musi¢, 
and that taste is improving; thirty years ago would any ordinary 
London audience have listened with intelligent interest to quar- 


* On the Sports and Pursuits of the English,as bearing upon their National 
Character. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Wilton, P.C., G.C.H., D.C.L., &¢. 
London Harrison, 

British Sports and Pastimes, 1868, Edited by Anthony Trollope. London: 
Virtue & Co. 
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tets and trios of Beethoven and Haydn ?—but still it is an ac- 
quired taste, not a natural gift. Is there any country in the 
world in which such an expenditure of time, labour, and money is 
devoted to the musical training of the daughters of the upper 
classes as in England? And are not the results obtained almost 
utterly worthless? It is said that in Austria there is scarcely a 
noble family the members of which are not able to take their 
respective parts in chamber and concerted music with accuracy 
| ability ; in England such an accomplishment is almost unheard 
of. Soagain, with regard to Alpine climbing, we do not think that 
this exceptional fancy of a small knot of enthusiasts has any right 
to be ranked among British sports. Mr. Leslie Stephen, who con- 
tributes the essay on this subject, says that “the growth of the 
passion is accompanied, if it is not caused, by the growth of the 
modern appreciation of mountain scenery”; but we cannot see 
that that appreciation is necessarily increased by going up, as hard 
as you can go, to the mountain’s summit, and coming down, as 
fast as you can come, to its base. We should not appreciate forest 
scenery and the beauties of foliage in any additional degree by 
climbing up one tree after another, and endeavouring to stand on 
the topmost branch ; or volcanic effects, by sitting on the edge of 
the crater; nor do we think that the people who grope along 
between the falling water of Niagara and the rock over which it 
leaps gain much of profit, if of pleasure, from their enterprise. 
The great works of nature are most instructive and impressive 
when viewed at a certain distance, from which their harmony 
with all that surrounds them is best appreciated; those who 
attempt to take them by storm and to examine them in detail 
appear to us to grasp only a shadow and to lose the substance. 

he records of ascents of mountains—those always excepted which 
have been undertaken in the interests of science—have generally 
seemed to us tedious and monotonous; but the Alpine climbers of 
late years have surpassed all previous efforts in estimating moun- 
tains by mere rule of thumb. This mountain has a very precipitous 
face, that is approached by comparatively easy gradients ; you may 
get to the top of this one in so many hours if you don’t stop to- 
look about you; you may descend that one in time for dinner if 
you slide or run three-fourths of the way without stopping. This 
summit I reached in the shortest time on record; that I could not 
reach at all, because of a stupid fellow who would keep stopping 
toadmire the scenery; this is my fiftieth ascent, and I have only 
one mountain left for next summer, and then I am off to Egypt to 
count the number of bricks in the Great Pyramid. Is this style 
of thing evidence “ of the growth of the modern appreciation of 
mountain scenery?” Is it an improvement on Shelley and Cole- 
ridge, who remained in the valley, and worshipped afar off? It 
seems to us that some of these latest mountain-climbers have done 
their best to strip the Alps of their romance and their poetry, and 
to degrade them to the deadness of dull prose; that they regard 
them, in their way, much as the son of the wealthy cattle-dealer 
regarded them, in his way, who, being sent by his father on foreign 
travel for the improvement of his mind and his manners, wrote 
home, “ Dear Father, The Alps is a very big mountain, and 
bullocks bear no price.” 

Among those amusements which are national in the strictest 
sense of the word, racing naturally holds the first place. Our race- 
courses are all open to the public, and those which are in the 
neighbourhood of large towns are accessible to multitudes who 
would otherwise never have the opportunity of a day’s recreation. 
The evils of racing must be great indeed to counterbalance this 
manifest good, unless it be thought that people are better 
without any amusements at all. It would appear that some 
oa do entertain such an opinion, for at Manchester, to our 

owledge, the Racing Committee has been driven from course to 
course by puritanical owners, who vainly hoped to deprive 
hundreds of thousands of working-men of the chief attraction of 
their annual holiday week. We have heard a good deal of late of 
the evils of racing, but the charges that can be fairly made against 
the Turf seem to be two in number, and they are noticed by Mr. 
Lawley, who contributes the essay on Racing in Mr. Trollope's 
volume. They are, first, the deterioration in the breed of horses ; 
secondly, the mischievous excess of gambling. On this last point 
we need not speak here. In support of the first charge, Mr. 
Lawley asserts that there is not a six year old now in training in 
England to whom Beeswing, Alice Hawthorn, Lanercost, and 
Harkaway could not, at the same age, have given a stone and a 
beating over the Beacon course. We admit this, for argument’s 
sake ; but is Mr. Lawley prepared to say that, if those four had 
been trained for two year old races, they could have given away 
Weight to two year olds like Achievement, Lady Elizabeth, and 
Blue Gown? Because, before we say that the racehorses of the 
present day have deteriorated in quality, we must prove that 
they are unable to perform that for which we expressly breed 
and train them as efficiently as their predecessors would have 
done had they been bred and trained for similar purposes. We 
cannot compare things dissimilar. One man may be a sprint- 
runner, another may plod along for ten miles ; but if each does his 
work in first-rate style, that is sufficient; and it would be absurd 
to say that the man who does his hundred yards in ten seconds 
is of deteriorated breed because he could not stay for ten miles. 
Just so with racehorses. Our horses of the present day do not 
Tun at six years of age over the Beacon course, because we do not 
breed and train them for that purpose. The spirit of the age is 
altogether against long, tedious races, and in favour of short 
and sharp encounters in which brilliant speed is exhibited. We 
breed and train our horses in accordance with the spirit of the 
age, and we believe that they accomplish what we set them, and 
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| what we expect them to accomplish, as two year olds and three 
| year olds, in astyle that has never been surpassed. We do not want 
| them to run as six year olds, least of all over the Beacon course, 
and what we do not want we do not strive to obtain. In reading 
through Mr. Trollope’s volume, we find ample proof that it is notin 
racing only that the steady-going sobriety of bygone days has 
given place to dashing rapidity. The spirit of the present age 
has revolutionized hunting also. Who cares for going out at sun- 
rise and plodding about at a snail’s pace till sunset? The modern 
foxhunter seeks and desires nothing but quick bursts at racing pace 
over a fine grass country. And are not a great proportion of our 
yachts built solely with a view to the possession of immense speed 
in short raves, and without any regard to sea-going capacity ? 
And do not shooting-men prefer a couple of hours’ incessant 
blazing away in a cover to their grandfathers’ steady tramp over 
stubbles and through turnips, up hill and down hill, in pursuit of 
whatever might happen to get up before them? So we can give 
Mr. Lawley no hope that his wish for a return to the days of four 
and five year old races over long courses, or for the partial abolition 
of two year old racing, will be gratified. Lord Wilton, one of the 
veterans of the Jockey Club, knocks the idea on the head in a 
single sentence :— 

The running of two year olds is a long established fact, and four mile heats 
with heavy weights having long since disappeared, any attempt at restora- 
tion would be difficult if not impossible. Any further discussion of either 
point would lead to no practical result, and would consequently be useless. 


And he quotes a noticeable passage from Professor Spooner :— 


Let us suppose that the racing of two year olds was altogether abolished, 
and the Derby was contended for by four year olds, what would be the 
result ? The expense of keeping racehorses would be enormously increased, 

rhaps to the extent of 100,c00/. per annum; and after all, even if these 
innovations could be introduced, they would all fail in their proposed object, 
that of improving the stoutness of the thoroughbred horse. 


We must glance rapidly at the other subjects noticed in these 
volumes. Lord Wilton, though long one of the first flight in 
Leicestershire, gives but a curt notice of Hunting; but Mr. 
Trollope writes con amore on his favourite sport, and his own 
contribution is decidedly the best of the essays collected under his 
auspices. It abounds in practical and sensible hints for the benefit 
of young beginners, and faces the question of expenses frankly, and 
without giving undue encouragement to those who are obliged to 
study economy. A man may only hunt once a week, but even for 
that he should be prepared to spend 120/. a year. Nowhere is 
the gentleman so distinguishable from the snob, by his costume 
and the appearance of his horse, his saddle, his bridle, and his bit, 
as in the hunting field; and if a sportsman is unable to appear at 
the meet, save in a seedy coat, his hat ill-poised, his horse half- 


stay at home. We are glad that Mr. Trollope has a word to say 
in favour of hunting clergymen. As he truly remarks, clergymen 
require distraction as much as other men, and for men living of 
necessity in a rural district there is no recreation so suitable as 
hunting. Also, the more they associate with their parishioners, 
the more will their influence be extended; and while the wives 
will appreciate the Sunday discourses from the pulpit, the hus- 
bands will better understand the parson who meets them on terms 
of good fellowship in the hunting field and on the cricket ground. 
The dangers of hunting are another fallacy, which Mr. Trollope 
properly disposes of with contemptuous brevity. Men a falls, no 
doubt; but, as Assheton Smith observed, the first qualification of 
a foxhunter is to know how to fall in a proper way, and a judicious 
fall is often a necessity, to be courted, not to be avoided. Fatal 
accidents are extremely rare ; Mr. Trollope estimates that 

One million two hundred th d is the ber of times that a man and 
horse in the course of the year go out together on this perilous adventure. 
If we say that a bone is broken annually in each hunt, and a man killed 
once in two years in all the hunts together, we think that we exceed the 
average. 

This is a very small risk, compared with some which we are 
obliged to encounter in daily life—compared, let us say, with the 
dangers of the London streets. 

Both Mr, Lawley, who writes on Shooting, and Lord Wilton, 
regret the indiscriminate massacre of half-domesticated game at 
the fashionable battwes of the day. While praising the breech- 
loader as an arm of precision, Mr. Lawley points out that it so 
mangles game as to render a large proportion of it unfit for 
table. Everything, however, is now sacrificed to the desire of 
making heavy bags; and, that their last chance of escape 
should be taken away, the modern system of driving grouse 
and partridges leads to so wholesale a slaughter that it 
seems hardly possible that a sufficient stock should be left 
for future seasons. But the whole question of the preser- 
vation of game will probably be raised before my in no very 
friendly spirit. We pass over the papers on Fishing, Yachting, and 
Cricket, none of which are very remarkable for interesting infor- 
mation or novel treatment. r. Leslie Stephen, however, contri- 
butes a good essav on Rowing, with especial reference to the Uni- 
versity crew. e must again express our regret that Mr. Trollo 
has omitted Coursing from his list of British sports. It is not only 
rapidly advancing to the front rank in popularity, but itis also an 
amusement in which ladies can conveniently participate who do 
not care to ride to hounds, and are yet loth to be reduced to the 
inanities of archery and Te Queen Elizabeth was passiun- 
ately fond of coursing, and the neighbourhood of Ashdown Park 


—that Paradise of coursing men—seems to have been famous for 
fair devotees to the sport some time before the noble family of 
Wilton, in an 


Craven so materially assisted its progress. 


groomed, and his bit and curb half-polished, he will do better to 
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amusing chapter, gives se the history of Miss Richards of Compton | 
Beauchamp, near Ashdown, whose love for coursing and for her 
greyhounds must have amounted to a passion :— 

On hiring a cook, her first <,uestion was, “ Young woman, do you love 

dogs?” ‘The qualified answer would be, “Yes, please your ladyship, in 
their proper places.” “Then,” quoth Miss Richards, gravely, “if you are 
disposed to stay with me, remember their place in my house is wherever 
they think fit to go.” 
Every day in the season, no matter what the state of the 
weather, this indefatigable sportswoman was conveyed to the 
Downs in her coach and six, whence she pursued her favourite 
on foot, sometimes walking twenty or twenty-five 
miles 
directing that they should be taken care of as long as they lived ; 
and many of them attained to sixteen and twenty years, and 
largely contributed to the success of the then Lord Craven’s breed 
of greyhounds. Apropos of the attachment of ladies to their 
canine pets Lord Wilton quotes an advertisement which, to say 
the least, requires some confirmation :— 

Wanted, a Nurse, The Signora Marchesa Siffanti di San Bartolomei is in 
want of a young healthy wet nurse. Her services will be required for a 
small litter of tine English spaniels, thoroughbred, the maternal parent 
having died while giving them birth. Nurse to reside in the house. Wages 
100 francs per month, Chocolate in the morning ; breakfast with the | 
Marchesa, dine with the servants, and sleep with the dogs. 

The practice is common enough in savage countries, among the 
Carib tribes of Guiana, for instance; but we were not aware “that 
it had been at any time formally introduced into Europe. 
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Covent Garden, London. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL- PENS. 
MeEcHrs WORKBOXES, BASKETS, and DESKS combine 


all that is Superb and Cheap; = Dressing Cons, Travelling Dressing Bags, the 
Celebrated Razors and Magic Strops, Scissors, Pen and Pocket Knives, and Fine Table Cutlery, 
Tea Trays, Tea Chests and Caddies, Ink-Stands, Portrait Albums in large variety ; also a large 
Stock o1 of Novelties tor Presents.—112 Regent Street, W. Established 1827. Catalogues post free. 


RoOvRiav; JES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 


DRESSING BAGS, with Silver Gilt, or in every variety. 


eae TED and ORMOLU SUITES for the WRIT 
DRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia 
R —: the best quality, Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Bookslides. 


OCARTE DE VISITE PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and ope of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESEN 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY. LONDON. w. 


Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay ‘and Pengjons realized. 

of and Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
M!LAND RAILWAY.— —FOUR PER CENT. DEBEN- 


The DIRECTORS of the ——e RAILW. vay t are open to allot a Limited Portion of 
their | DEBENTURE STOCK, bearing Interest in “Perpetuity at the rate of Four per Cent. per 


This. Stock constitutes a First Charge on the Net Rev enue of the Company, amounting to 
upwards of One _— and a Half yearly, and the Interest is payable on the Ist of January and 


Ist pa in each Ye 
‘the lersigned will receive immediate attention. 
Dew, November, 1869. JAMES WILLIAMS, Secrezary. 


| NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 
Extension to Winchester, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, St. Paul's, Westminster, and other 
Foundation Schools. 
(Established 1825.) Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Amount of Capital originally subscribed £600,000, on which has 


Amou 
‘Ansval 
Amount of Policies ‘in ‘existence 
By which it is seen that this Societ; ample mean: aypertion | to its Liabilities. 
The Ninth Quinquennial Division of PProtite will be declared. n June, 1870. 
CHARLES MoCABE, Secretary. 


[PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
INSTITUTED 1803. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000.. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 
Insurances i Fire can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at 
The recent abolition of the duty on Fire Insurance should induce Policy-holders and all 
intending Insurers to protect themselves fully from loss by Fire, which can now be done at a net 


annual cost of from Is. 6d. per cent. upw 
1 Policies charged only Six Years’ Premium. 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 
RATIONS. HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medal, London ‘and Paris. 

pakQuEr SOLIDAIRES for 
PATENT, 

No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
% and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., axp 
CLEVELAND WORKS. 

OTICE.—The SPECIAL DESIGNS of Plain and Inlaid 
Oak and Walnut Dining-Room, Ashwood Be and Walnut Drawing- 
Room FURNITURE made by JOHN HENRY SMEE . bear their Name and Address, 


and are entered at Stationers’ Hall. Inspection of their We -a de and Manufactory is in- 
vited—Letters should be addressed 1N FULL to No. 20 Finsbury Pavement, Moorgate 4 Terminus. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


in London exclusively for the FURNISHING ‘of BEDROOMS. 


[RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


FLOORING. 


HEAL & SON have on Show 1830 PATTERNS of IRON 
and mapee BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Prompt and liberal Settlement of C. 
The usual Commission wed on Foreign and Ship Insurances. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superinten:ent. 


[ MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer OrFice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu OrFIceE—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, Bonuses | thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely o lass Securities, 
amount to upw ards of £950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve F und alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample SECURITY is guaranteed to the Pulicy-holders. ——— is 
invited to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kin 
ances may be effected on the most moderate terms and most liberal con 3. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be ob’ ttices as above, and of the Agents throughout the 


gdom. 
ANDREW | BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


ENGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, (Established 1839.) 
Sir WILLIAM J. ALEXANDER, Bart., Q.C., Chairman. 
Right Hon. T. E. HEADLAM, M.P., Q.C., Deputy-Chairman. 


Su bed Capital ... 
Capital Paid Up 


70,000 

Accumulated F at ‘Chiristinas, 691,015 
Annual Income from Premiums £93,413 

Annual intwes = Invested Funds , 32,322 125,735 

Bonus Additions". 50,250 


yeAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 


Goose-down Quilts, from 11s. to 64s. List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post on 
aorlication to H EAL & & SON, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court rt Road, WwW. 


AL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
300 ayy with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, ond BEDROOM 
FURNITURE, sent free by post. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, Ww. 


ELECTRO- SILVER PLATE OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 


M APPIN and WEBB request a VISIT to their Oxford Street 
SHOW ROOMS, in which are displayed complete SERVICES of ELECTRO-SILVER 
DINNER SERVICES. PLATE CHESTS BISCUIT BOXES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. AND CANTEEN CASES. CRUET STANDS. 
TEA AND COFFEE SPOONS AND FORKS. SPIRIT FRAMES, 
SERVICES. DESSERT KNIVES AND BUTTER COOLERS. 
a — AND FORKS IN CASES, | KETTLES AND STANDS. 
Rs. 
All Manufactured at MAPPIN & WEBB'S Winsley Street and Sheffield Factories, 
Tllustrated Catalogues post 
West-Enp Suow Rooms, Crry WAREHOUSE, 
76,77, AND 78 OXFORD STREET. 71 AND 72 CORNHILL. 
MAPPIN & WEBB. 


Der CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and CLUUb Man nis 
to Her Majesty, H the Prince of Wales, and HI. M. the Emperor of Russia ; and 
ers of the Great Clock as Houses of Parliament. 
61 Strand, and = and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


s. d. £8. 4. 

Gold Lever Watches, from .......+++ ib 16 6 Silver Lever Watches, from ........ 5 5 0 
Gold Half C win Silver Half Chronometers, winding 

with or without a Key, from ...... 3615 0 with or without a Key, from ......26 5 0 

old Hunting, Case ae. 550 Silver Half Chronometers in Hunt- 
id Geneva W atches, ing cou 

and guaranteed, from 7 7 0 | Marine Chronomeiers, from 3615 0 

Guld Chains, 16 and 18 Carat, from .....sccccsesscscseecees £4 48, 
'|,Drawing-room and Library Clocks in Cont, Marble, &c., winding with or wiiees a Key, 
Dials, Bracket and Astronomical Clocks, of every Description. Turret Clocks made to order. 
_E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, meeny and 35 Royal Exchange, London. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the wet. warranted, is on Sale at 8. 
unerative of the Sal 


BURTON'S, at Prices that are rem 'y because of the largeness 
Ivory LLANDLEs. Table es. Dessert Knives. Carvers. 
8. 8. d, 
Sf inch Ivory ++. per Dozen i3 10 6 perPair5 . 
inch vory Balance Handles ” ” 59 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles...... ” a. 6. ” 59 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles ........- ” 3. 86 
4-inch finest African Ivory Handies ” » 
itto, with Silver Ferules ....... « » 
to, wit, Silvered Bl. ” . 33. » 
aL S. BURTON. Genera rnishing Ironmonger, intment, to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE Tifasirations of his 
Penvalled t free. —39 Street, W.; 1, 14, 2,3. and 4 Newman Street ; 4,5, and 6 
try's Place ; 1 n Yard. With the RAIL. WAY ‘FACILITI 'the cost 


The Association ae never taken over the Business of an y other mp by amalgamation 
or purchase. Exclusive of the large subscribed Capital, thes accumu Funds are amply suf- 
ficient to meet all obligations. It values net Premiums only, the w: “ Loading” being strictly 
reserved for future Expenses and Proiits. 

NEW BUSINESS of 1868.—New Policies issued, 618 ; Sums Assured thereby, £439,870 ; New 
Premiums received, £15,443. 

BONUS YEAR, 1870.—Nine-tenths (90 per cent.) of the Profits are divided among the 
Assured every Five Years. The Fifth Division of Profits will take place at Christmas, | 1870. 

12 Waterloo Place, London. ILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
CaPITAL—TWO MILLIONS. 


Annual Revenue from Life Premi £110,000 
Life Reserve (exclusive of Annuity Fund)..... 
Total Ey ove Funds (wholly invested in First-class Securities) as 


Annual Revenue from Interest terest thercom 42,000 
Orrice 1x Lonpox—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


London Board of Directors. 
WILLIAM MILLER, Esq., Chairman. 
DUNCAN JAMES KAY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
GEORGE G. ANDERSON, Esq. 
PHILIP CURRKE, Esq. 

HENRY JAMES LUBBOCK, Esq. 
SIR CHARLES R. McGRIGOR, Bart. 
HARVEY RANKING, Esq. 
WILLIAM MUNRO ROss, Esq. 

R. D. SASSOON, Esq. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq. 

WILLIAM WALKINSHAW, Esq. 


The Directors invite attention to the following facts, in support of this Company's claims 

to public confidence:— 

1. The expenses of management of the Life Department (including Agent's Commission) have 
not for many years exceeded 10 per cent. upon the net Premiums. Upon the total 
Revenue (i.e. Premiums and Interest combined) they are at the present time less than 8} 
per cent., or, excluding Commission, under 3} per cent. 

2. In the last 4 of the Liabilities under Assurance Policies the Carlisle Table of 
and the rate of Interest assumed was 3 per cent., 
pov of 863 of the older Policies, which were taken at 4 per cent., the rate on 
which their Premiums are founded. In the case of no Policy, whether taken at 3 per cent. 
of the addition made to the pure Premium for future Expenses 


ties were valued by the English Life Table, No. 2, at 3 per cent. Interest, reserving the 
same Loadings as are considered necessary by the Office in the sale of these transactions. 

3. The Company publishes its Accounts (including full details of the Investments) in a form 
which enables every ordinary man of business to judge for himself of its financial posi- 
tion, besides affording professional Actuaries the means of testing with precision the 
sufficiency gf ite Reserves to meet future liabilities. Copies of these may be had by 
application at any of the Company's Offices or Agencies. 


¢ delivering ¢ Goods to the most distant Parts of United Kingdom is trifling. 
8. BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small Axed rate, 


A. P, FLETCHER, General Manager. 
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_ The ‘Saturday Review. 


Lav LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 


For the Assurance of the sane oie See in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets—FIVE MILLIONS, FOUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
Annual Income—UPWARDS OF HALF-A-MELLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000, either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower: rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof bei ted to the 8 
assured on the participating scale Prenium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in the aggregate 
‘to £4,161,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

The Claims paid to December 31, 1368, amounted to £7,914,299, being in respect of Sums 
assured by Policies £6,112,934, and £1,801,365. in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, Forms of Pro 1, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances etfected, through — — a Town or con untry, or by application direct to the 


Actuary at the Office i 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE 


OCIETY, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


enn Oldest Insurance Office in existence. Founded and still conducted on the Mutual 


Returns made to in each D 
The oy of the Profits are divided annually —, the Members of Five years’ standing 
and upwards—there being no Shareholders. 
The rate of abatement of Premium thereby iven for the current year on Life Policies is 
00 per cent. for the Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 
he rate of return on eae Fire ye Policies (charged at Is. 6d. per cent.) is 66 per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents persons of good position and character. 


December 24, 1868. 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ..............++++ £738,092 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums ditto .............. 555,544 

Accumulated Fund £1,252,174 
Present Value of Life Pr 2,271,369 
LIABILITIES. 


Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) ..........+. £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per annum)... .. 68,295 
Fuser details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the Office may be had on application to the 
retary. 


ALLAN CE BRITISH: and FOREIGN LIVE and FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1824. 
Cuter Orric—E: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, BANK, LONDON, E.C. 
ay Capital, £5,000,000. 
‘oard of Direction. 
Sir MOSES uowrnrioan. Bart., F.R.S., President. 
JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. Sir CURTIS M. LAMPSON, Bart. 
CHARLES GEORGE BARNETT, Esq. SAMPSON LUCAS, Esq 
GEORGE HENRY BARNETT, Esq. ELLIOT MACNAGHTEN, Esq. 
JAMES FLETCHER, Esq. THOMAS MASTERMAN, Esq. 
WILLIAM GLADSTONE, Esq. JOSEPH MAYER MONTEFIORE, Esq. 
Right Hon. G. J. GOSCHEN, M.P. Sir ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart. 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq. Baron LIONEL N. DE ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 
JAMES IELME, Esq. THOMAS CHARLES SMITH, Esq. 
Auditors—Lord Richard Grosvenor, M.P.; Hugh Colin Smith, Esq.; Richard Hoare, Esq. 
FIRE RISKS 
Of an eligible character are accepted at the current rates. 
LIFE ASSURANCES 
Ia a variety of forms are granted on moderate terms and liberal conditions. Attention is 
ially directed to the Company's Endowment Assurance Tables, under which the amount of 
the Policies becomes payable at a given age, or at death, if it shall happen before the stipulated 


is attained 
= the character of the Board of Directors, the long we ag the established credit, and the 
resources of the ALLIANCE, the Public have a guarantee that the legitimate objects of the 
Policy-hoiders will be fully realiz: 
Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals may be obtained by application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


OYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


(Established a.p. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 


OrricE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON; PALL MALL, 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOIN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 


Directors. 
Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland, 4 
Mark Currie Close, . Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 
Edward James Daniell, Esq. Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. George Forbes Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. rd Josceline Wm. Percy 
Druce, Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edimann, E Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 
Char!es Guechen Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Wm, Grenfell, Esq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamilton, “sty William W allace, 1 Esq. 
bert Amadeus Heath, Esq. harles Baring Young, Esq. 


Medical Referee—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Fire, Lire, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal te 

FIRE pyr. —This ‘lax having been abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the only charge 
for Aged INSURANCES. 

Life Assurances with, or without, s participation in Profits. 

Divisions of Profit every Five 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on mm the same Life. 

The Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fee: 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a Baba invested Capital Stock, and 
¢xemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of Partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half. 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 

ROBERT P. P. STEELE, Seer retary. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D, 1806. 
15 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Directors. 
G. P. Bidder, Esq. Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. St. P. Lawrence, 
» Dodson. K.C.S.L., C.B. 
D. A. Freeman, Esq. | C. T. Lacas, Esq. 
G.A TF uller, Esq. J.D. Magens, Esq. 
J. Goddard, Esq. C. Rivaz, Esq. 
R. Hudson, Esq., + R.S. W. B. Towse. Esq. 
8. Laurence, Es | H. Tritton, Esq. 
T. H. Longden, i 8. H. Twining, Esq. 


The ROCK LIFE preteen ANCE COMPANY, which has been established upwards of Half 
a Century, has an Accumulated Fund of more than THREE MILLIONS STERLING, 
invested in Mortgages on Land, and other first-class Securities : 

Viz. on August 20, 1868 £3,172,604 15 
Sum ‘Assured—inclusive ‘of Bonus Additions—at that date 5,380,750 2 i 
Estimated Liability thereon (Northampton Table of Mortality, 


3 per cent. Interest) 4 
"That is less than one-half the Fund invested 

Total Amount of Bonus Additions made to Policies ., 2,895,059 19 9 
Amount of Profits divided for the Seven Years 

‘August, 532,369 7 8 

Annual Income “43 

Total Claims of Bonus Additions 


Copies of the ange Reports and Balance ey = as well as of the Periodical Valuation 
Accounts, Tables of Rates, and every information to be obtained on application. 
JOHN RAYDEN, Actuary. 
H. W. PORTER, Sub- Actuary. 


DIVIDENDS | 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT a (post free). 
The NOVEMBER Number 
GAPITALIST SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTO RSs, TRUSTEES, 


[November 13, 1869, 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
3 PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED LN 1835 ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


Daniel B E 
el Bu Bristol. Henry Kebbel, Esq. 
jomas on. Thomas Lloyd 
Frederick Engelhardy Bo Henry 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen. fiensea ilkinson, Esq. 
Chandos Wren- ns, Esq., M. P. 
The greatest economy is ised in the the Expenses not exceedi 
a half per cent. on the gross Income. No Agents being employed, the Directors ely: te a 
introduction of business mainly on the co- Members: No Commission’ has 
= allowed, by which it is calculated that upwards of £125,000 have been saved, 
‘The whole of the Profits ari lied to the reduction of the Premi of Memt 
standing or upwards. of Five year’ 
‘The Assets in hand amount to ards of . of all Premi be 
| 32 percent. of the entire Sam assured. 
The Sum Assured . £4,000,000 
000 


» Accumulated Fund. 1,275,000 
» Total Claims paid 1,140,000 
» Profits returned to } in ion of Premi 860,000 


For the Year ending the = of ‘April 1870, an Abatement of ‘Premium on Members’ 
ssurances, First Series, has red at the rate of 56 per cent. 
Prospectuses and detailed female may be obtained on application at the Office. 


September 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary, 
BENSON’S KEYLESS WATUTES 
No Key being used, the Watch is kept free from Dust, and is perfectly nd Te le ae 


especially adapted and recommended for the use of Invalids, the Nervous, and T; 
are sent safe by post to all parts of the World. ‘ 
£ s.d. £ 8. d. £ 


£8. d. £ s.d. 
GOLD...... 10 10 ri 15 0 2100 30 0 0 35 0 0 each. 


SILVER .. 5 5 0 8380 212 0 20 00 Boo , 
BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS upon Watches, Clocks, and Artistic Gold 
Jewellery, post free, 2d. each. 


STEAM FacToRy—8 AND 60 LUDGATE HILL, Anp 25 OLD BOND | STREET, W. 
Fu LM ER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, "with Prices of 1,000 Articles 
of BEDROOM FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to F 1LMER. & SOX, 
Upholsterers, ; 31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charl arles Street, Street, 


HE TEA ES TABLISHMENT, 4 and 5 King William Street, Street, 
City.—This Establishment will be CLOSED every Evening at SEVEN o'clock, instead 
of Eight as heretofore. 
RIDGWAY & CO. ‘$ TEAS and COFFEES continue to maintain the empectaatiy of quality 
at their respective prices which first brought them into notice in the year 1826. 
its of Prices sent post free on application. 
RIDGWAY & co., the Tea Establishment, 4 and 5 King | William Street, City. 


‘A LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
re now being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by PINDLATES, 
MACKIE, ‘TODD, & CO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8 


PURE CLARETS.—T. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.—Family Clare (Vin Ordinaire) ........ 
» 3.—Dinner Claret 
»_5.—Dessert Claret .. 


LAZENBY & SON’S “PICKLES, SAU CES S, and CON- 

DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & Sole of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are compelled to CAUTION. the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 
st w Ullondon: Es Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 

reet, London, S 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 
celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Llizabeth Laze by.” 


MSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1869— 
The GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEA’ 3 which likewise 
carried the First Prizes at the PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS 
A single Trial will at once convince the Consumer of the great superiority in Sevens. comgh, 
and clearness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully showing the correctness of the ved 
high distinctions. 
Every Genuine Jar bears Baron Lirpia’s Signature. 


BRE: AKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—Grateful and Comforting. 


The Civil Service Gazette remarks :—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.’’ Made simply with boili 
water or milk. Sold in Packets, labelled—J. EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


OSS of APPETITE speedily prevented by the FAMED 
TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ Quinine Wine,” for strengthening the 
Digestive Organs. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confectioners, &c., at 30s. per Dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester ate 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 
LE & CO., Agents, Worcester. 


“ 12 HEAR many and surprising Testimonies of Relief afforded to 
nfirmed Cases of Arama and CONSUMPTION and long-standing COUGHS, by 
DE. LOCUCK’S WAFERS 


‘from Mr. REINHARDT, Chemist, Briggate, Leeds. 


PRAGRANT SOAP.—FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Lasting fragrance goarentend order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J. C. & J. FIELD is on each Tablet 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E. 


PAD! LESS and PRACTICAL DENTIST RY, by Mr. B. L. 
MOSELY, the Dentist, “ by Special Appointment, ”” 312 Regent Street’ opposite 
the Polytec hnic. Established 1520. —The System of Painless Dentistry originated by L. 
MOSELY, and now recognised by the Medical Faculty and the Profession as one of the improve- 
ments of the Age, can nowhere be obtained in such perfected success as at his only Residence, 
312 Boast Street. Advantages are: Perfect immunity from Pain—no Ope prations—Stumps and 
d Teeth rendered a Teeth and Tender Gums protected. Qualities : They 
never ph Colour or Decay—in Fit unerring—Ease and Comfort unsurpassed— Detection 
impossible—the Facial studied and Youthful restored—-Masti- 
cation and Articulation guaran The “Times” of Maren 6 says: “So good an imitation 
becomes the next best thing to the ‘cwiginal: " Teeth, trom 5s ; Sets, 5 to 30 rit ta~ 

tion free.—Only address, 312 Regent Street, exactly facing the Roy al Poly technic. 


RIENTAL TOOTH-PASTE.—Fstablished Fort ys Years as 
the most agreeable and effectual Preservative for the Teeth and 
Sold universally in Pots, at Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless Signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, di and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes :— 
Dr, De dough ‘s Light- ror n Cod Tay ziver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
ti t rea’ 
ARD SMIT Medical ‘to the Poor, Law Board of of Great Britain 
tion,” writes:—* We think it 
Goa oh is universally admitted to bs Light-Brown Oil 
supplied by Dr. De Jongh. 


Sold only in capsuled IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 
SOLR CONSIGNEES, 


will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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November 13, 1869.] 


BOOKS, &c. 


ye: SELECT LIBRA. RY.—The NEW SEASON, 

NOTICE.—Nearly all the he newly publis! advertised in this day's “ Saturday 

Review” are in Circulation at M SEL cr LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as 

} wy a increases, and an ample supply is provided of all ~ Principal Fans Books | 

as they appear. k Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Oxford Street, November 13, 1869. 


oo SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


hon a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per annum, commencing at 
Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY ma ed 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


phe UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
a tions from One Guinea to any amount, aoceeiing Ly the supply required. All 
ks, English, French, and Ger’ 

of New Publications, gratis and 
#,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
aw Regent St Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


ENTIRELY NEW CLEARANCE LIST.—The DIRECTORS 
of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY have just published an entirely new CLEARANCE 
LIST, in which they have offered more than One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Standard and 
other Works at Marvellously Low Prices, in order to effect a Clearance. 

Copies of the New List can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 

_ Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


100, 000 VOLUMES of STANDARD and other BOOKS 

to be Sold at exceedingly Low Prices.—_For List of Prices, apply to the 

Secretary of the NEW LIBRARY COMPANY, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, W. 

NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—LIBRARY DEPART- 

MENT.—Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per annum upwards can commence from any date. 

All the Newest Books added to the Library as soon as they appear.—For particulars, apply to 
the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


EW LIBRARY COMPANY.—NEW CARRIAGE-FREE 
TERMS.—Carriage Paid to and fro._Apply to the Secretary, 68 Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period” 
ne be obtained at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per Copy. 

WHITAKER'S ALMANACK for 1870.—The Best and Most 


Complete Almanack ever produced in this Country will be published on the 25th inst. 
Just published, 


hq DE LA RUE & CO'S. INDELIBLE RED LETTER 
PI ag for 1870, in several Sizes, and in a great Variety of Plain and Ornamental 
Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and ‘Statfoners. 


Por MAGISTRATES.—AIl the STATUTES and PARTS 
of STATUTES relating to MAGISTRATES and PARISH LAW passed in the 
SESSION of 1869, with copious Index. In Pocket Volume, 7s. 6d. 
“Law Times’ Office, 10 Wellington Street. 
THE ARTS of READING, WRITING, and SPEAKING. 
By Epwarp W. Cox, Serjeant-at-Law, R 


h. Second Edition, 7s. 
Times” Office, 10 ah Street. 


“Law 


PATERSON’S PRACTICAL STATUTES for 1869, containing 
in a Pocket Volume all the New Laws o. Lay Use, with Notes and cemleus Index. 
By W. PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 10s. 

“Law Times” Office, 1 Wellington Street. 


TENNYSO NEW VOLUME 
anne 10d.; or by post, 6s, 1d. 


At James AtJames Gri BERT’ 3, 18 Gracechurch § Street, E.C., on the day of pul of publication. —Order er early. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 12s. 


SYMBOLISM ; or, Mind, Matter, Language, as the Elements 
thon at and Ressoning, and as the necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. By 
JAMES 

“wi IAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and Ls London. 


This day is published, New and enlarged Edition, being the Eighth, 5s. 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ HANDY-BOOK of PROPERTY 
UAW. 
WILLIAM BLAcKWwooD ® Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 200 pp. cloth extra, 5s. 


AN ESSAY on ENGLISH MUNICIPAL HISTORY. By 
James THompson, Author of “ A History of Leicester.” 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


THE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or 
Authority? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope ies IX. to all Pro- 
testants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


THE DEATH of IVAN the TERRIBLE: a Tragedy in 


Five Acts. Translated from the Russian of Count TOLsTOT. 


will be published on Nov 15, it inl neatly in cloth, 6s. 


BRILLIANT PROSPECTS: a Novel. By R. L. Jonnson. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & Co., 10 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


QOVIND: a Story of Norwegian Country Life. By 
BJORNSTJERNE Bu6ryson. Translated by SIVERT and ELIZABETH HJERLEID. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Just out, Is, 


PEACE: an Address delivered on the 24th of June, 1869, 
by the Rev. Father HyacinTHe. 
To be had from all Booksellers and at all the Railway Stations. 


In a few days, Third Edition, with Illustrations by Gilbert, 3s. 6d. 


MY NEW YEAR’S GIFT to MY SON.—“ A Multum in 
Practical sanyd condensation of the gy aspirations of the Great, the Good, and the 
und teach the reiog generation’ ito p44 to endure, to conquer difficulties, or in failure to 

arm the heart w’ ith patience,” —“* Kindness and good feeling run, "hike vein 3 of gold, through 


Warp, Lock, & TYLER, Paternoster Row. And all Booksellers, 


| 


and to create emulation, | 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


Now ready, No. II. (48 pp.), 6d. 


THE ACADEMY: 


A Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art. 


The Present Number contains Papers by the following Writers : 


Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. Mr. D. B. MONRO. 

Mr. H. W. BATES. Mr. HENRY NETTLESHIP, 
Rev. C. W. BOASE. Mrs. PALLISER. 

Mr. INGRAM BYWATER. Rev. MARK PATTISON. 
Professor EDWARD CAIRD. Mr. C. H, PEARSON. 

Mr. SIDNEY COLVIN. Mr. REGINALD POOLE, 


Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Dart. | Mr. W. M. ROSETTI. 
Mr. E. HICKS. Professor SACHAU (Vienna). 


Mr. G. A. SIMCOX 
Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S. , ~ 
Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, 


Mr. J. R. THURSFIELD, 
Mr. H. LAWRENNY. 


Mr. G. WARING. 
Mr. LAYARD, M.P. Canon WESTCOTT. 


Professor LIGHTFOOT. Rev. JOHN WORDSWORTH. 
*,* THE ACADEMY is supplied by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE GRAPHIC. 


Own Saturday, December 4, 1869, will be published the First Number of THE GRAPHIC, 
a superior Illustrated Weekly Newspaper containing Twenty-four Pages, Imperial Folio 
printed on a fine Toned Paper of beautiful quality, made expressly for the purpose, 
admirably adapted for the artistic display of the most highly-finished Engravings. 

The Proprietors of THE GRAPHIC have long been convinced,and are now firmer than ever in 
the conviction, that a better Illustrated Newspapercan be produced than has yet been published; 
and, having abundant Means at their command, they have determined to put their Conviction 
to the Proof, fully assured that a Triumphant Success will speedily reward their Efforts. 

THE GRAPHIC will be a Journal combining Literary Excellence with Artistic Beauty. 
As such, it will deal with all the prominent Topics of the Day ; those 
Literature, Arts and Sciences, Fashions, and Matters interesting to the Fashionable World, 
Sports and Pastimes, Music, The Opera and The Drama. 

Among the distinguished Artists who have promised to assist the enterprise in 
various ways, may be mentioned :— 

ANSDELL, R., A.R.A. 
ARMITAGE, E., A.R.A. 
BUCKMAN, E, 

DEANE, W.W. 

DU MAURIER, G. 
EDWARDS, M.E. 


JEANES, W. F. 
JEUNE, H. LE, A.R.A. 
KEENE, C 
LEIGHTON, J., F.S.A. 
LESLIE, G. D., A.R.A. 
LUXMORE, A. H. 
ELMORE, A., A.R.A. MASON, G., A.R.A. 
FAED, T., R.A. ORCHARDSON, 0. Q., A.B.A, 
FILDES, 8. L. PETTIE, J., A.R.A. 
FRITH, W. P., R.A. POYNTER, E. J., A.R.A. 
GOODALL, WALTER. PRINSEP, VAL. 
GRANT, SIR FRANCIS, P.R.A. STONE, MARCUS. 
HAAG, CARL. STOREY, G. A. 
HODGSON, J. E. WATTS, G. F., R.A. 
HOUGHTON, A. B, WEIR, HARRISON. 
HUNT, ALFRED. Woops, H. 
Published at the Offices of THE GRAPHIC, 190 Strand, London, 
And sold by all Booksellers, News Agents, and at the principal Railway Stations in the 
United Kingdom. 
Advertisements should be sent to the Publisher not later than Thursday Morning. 


THE 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; Stamped, 7d. 
PAL & MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTs oF No, LIX., NOVEMBER 13, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, 
The Petition of the Unemployed. 
The Working of the French Treaty. 


The St. Pancras Infirmary. 
Mademoiselle Tinné, 

Irish Absenteeism, 

Military Education 


Forbidden Fruit. 
English Isolation. 


Indian Affairs. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Mr. Gladstone at the Guildhall. 
M. Rochefort and his Critics. 

Mr. Maurice's Last Sermon at Vere 

Street. 


The Reward of Virtue. 
Republicanism in Spain. 
Paris and London. 
Mr. Ayrton on Himself. 


The Tyne versus the Thames. 
Close of the Angling Season in Scotland, 
The Law of “ Boarding Out” Orphans 
and Deserted Children. 


The “ Spectator’s” Views for Ircland. 

Contradiction and Confirmation. 
REviEws. 

Modern Art in England and France. 


Adaptations. William Browne. 
London Improvements. “‘ The Early Years of Alexander Swith.” 
Curling. “ In Fairyland,” 


Through the Vineyards. 
OccasIONAL NOTEs. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. SumMany or 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


[HE SECOND EDITION of THE QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. CCLIV., is published This Day, with a POSTSCRIPT to the 
Article on BYRON, containing some new and important Facts in further refutation 
of MRS. BEECHER STOWES ‘“‘ TRUE STORY.” 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE SECOND NUMBER of “THE ACADEMY,” a 
Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art, is published 
This Day, and may be obtained of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
The Circulation of No. I. was 20,000 Copies, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SPIRITUAL ASM before the DIALECTICAL SOCIETY — 


A MANSION and a PORTRAIT. —THE BUILDER of this 
Week includes View and Plan of Woodburn House, Dar' ie Health Schoo of of Sir M. 

D. Wyatt—Architecture Antiquarian zhibitions Pale, th—School of 
—Art in the North—Me! Fires—Evi 
post, 5d.—l York Street t Garden, W.C. And 
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The Saturday Review. 


‘November 13, 1869: 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


? 
VOL. II. of HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. Herwortn Dixon. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 
THE QUEEN. Third Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

From the Times, October 22." Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with creat 
spirit. His descriptions are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them 
by any attempt at condensation, The greater part of the second volume is occupiec with the 
story of the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay pe rusal, 
Another cause célbre, possessed of perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by 
Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. We may congratulate the author 
on this, his latest work. Both volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our 
nesousl history, but we think the palm of superior interest must be awarded to the second 
volum 


LIFE and REMAINS of ROBERT LEE, 


D.D., Minister of Old Greyfriars, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. 
By Roperr Hererrt Srory, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 30s. 


FRANCIS the FIRST, and other Historic 


Studies. By A. BamLLie CocHRANE. 2 vols. 21s. [Next week. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and other Stories. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. [Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of ROBERT FALCONER. 


By GrorGz MacDonatp, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst 
& Blackett’s Standard Library.” Bound and Illustrated, 5s. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
DEBENHAM’S” VOW. By B. 


Epwarps, Author of “ Barbara’s History,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By Saran 


Author of Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observa- 
tion. Her heroes and heroines are pure and noble studies in English life of the better sort, and 
we sincerely thank the author for a novel the interest of which lies in the virtue and not 
wickedness of its personages.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


GUY VERNON. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 
VIOLA. By the Author of “Caste.” 3 vols. 


“ A clever and most carefully-written novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SIR THOMAS BRANSTON. By W. Gizzekrt, 


Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
LORD LYTTON’S POEMS. 
Now ready, Second Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE LOST TALES of MILETUS. By Lord Lyrrton. 


Also, a New Edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Lord Lyrron. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ROUTLEDGE'S BRITISH POETS. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 


gilt edges, 5s.; morocco elegant or antique, 9s. 


W. C. BENNETT'S POETICAL WORKS. Now first 
Collected and Classified, with Portrait and Four Page Illustrations by Watson. 
W. C. BENNETT'S HOME POEMS. 


Price Is. 
BABY MAY; The WORN WEDDING-RING; and other 
HOME POEMS. 

“ Of all writers the one who has best understood, best painted, best felt, infant nature, is Mr. 
Bennett. We see at once that it is not only a charming = richly~ gifted poet who is describing 
childish beauty, but a young father writing from his hear 

Miss Witjord’s Recollections of a Literary Life. 
“ The love of children few writets of our day have expressed with so much naive fidelity as 
“ Those readers who do not as yet know y May’ shou hae e her acquaintance forthwi 
those who have that pleasure already will find her in good company. a Ng me 
London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, The amen, Ludgate Hill. 


Just ready, 1 vol. 8vo. extra cloth bound, 10s. 6d. 


PArky LIFE and FAIRY LAND: a Lyric Poem. 


Scene laid at Cintra and its surrounding Country. Titania revealeth herself to Man and 
counselleth him. 


L. Bootu, 307 Regent Street, W. 

Cloth boards, Is.6d. 

of DERBY (The Late).—-CONVERSATIONS on: the 
PARABLES of the NEW TESTAMENT, for the USE of CHILDREN. 


Socrery For PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 77 Great Queen Spent, w.c. 
4 Royal Exchange, E.C. ; 48 Piccadilly, W. And by the ooksel , 


Now ready, 1s.; post free, Is. 3d. 
ATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE: a Full Report of the 
General Meeting of Members at Birmingham on the 12th and 13th of October. 
London: SIMPKIN, & Co. CorNISH BROTHERS. 
To be had of all Booksellers, and at at the Offices of the League, 47 Ann Street, Birmingham. 
FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
Shortly at all the Libraries, 3 vols. 
= MIDLANDS and OTHERS. By Henry Lirrrrsoun. 


London : ROBERT Jou Busia, 32 (Charing Cross, 8. Ww. 


Nearly ready, euper-royal 8vo. with a Map and 80 Illustrations, extra cloth, 30s. 


eo) OURN AL of a LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CORSICA. 
By Epwarp Lear. With 80 Illustrations (40 Full-page) drawn on Wood by the 


Author, 
London : RopertT Joun Busu, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Read y, own Ovo. 446 pp. oth elegant, 6s.; by post, 6s. 6d. 


[ISH VARIETIES, from Ancient and Modern Sources and 
Documents contain an Historical, Antiquarian, and Anecdo tal Desc: 

the Sout Coast of and Co Counties of ond Wicklow, wes Dalke 
Kingstown, Killiney, LAAT Bullock, Bray, and the Rochestown Hills. With 4 Tilustra: 
tions in Chromolithograph, drawn B. Nye, and ad of fie Environs of Dublin, including | 
the the County of Wicklow. To which is added, the only —e Account ever published of the 

k “ Kingdom of Dalkey, he-unlows in in last Century. By J.J. GASKLN, 
Author of “ A Memoir of 

toned paper, cl extra 
gilt edges, 2la., for Subscribers only. 


Dublin: W. B. KSULY, 8 Grafton Street. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


The ance. "Court Journal 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LADIES in PARLIAMENT, and other 


Pieces, republished with Additions and Annotations. By G. O . TREVELYaN, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of “ The Competition 
Wallah.” Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
“ The brilliancy of Mr. Trevelyan’s style is only surpassed by its liberality of of thought.” 
Morning Post, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIC RECOLLECTIONS of 


PROFESSOR PRYME. Edited by his DavcHTER. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Nearly ready, 


SERTUM CARTHUSIANUM FLORIBUS 


trium Seculorum Contextum Cura GULIELMI Hala Brown, Schole Carthy 
Archididascali. Svo. 14s, [Nearly ready, 


AN EXAMINATION of the UTILITARIAN 


PHILOSOPHY. By Jonw Grore, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Edited by 
JosEPH B, Mayor, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 

[Un the press, 


CAMBRIDGE : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
LONDON : BELL & DALDY. 


NEW NOVEL OF DOMESTIC LIFE, 
Immediately, 3 vols. 


LOVER and HUSBAND. By Ennts Granaw. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE KING’S HIGHWAY.” 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. 


DOWN in DEVON. By S. W. Futtom. 


“Mr. Fullom understands Devon, which he paints truthfully........ This is a good shot at the 
universal religion of indifferentism, but there are infinitely better thin, te in these volumes...... 
ngs are 


The story is not at all sensational, yet it is rich in sensation ; re the 
moved, and the reader's interest is never allowed to grow faint.” —A thenceum, 


CHARLES J. SKEET, 10 KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS, 


Next week, at all the Libraries, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


FLORA MACDONALD, 
The Preserver of Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 


Edited by her GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


Anecdotes never publishet 


*,* This Volume will contain — curious and in ever before 
in with the authentic Portrait of Flora. 


teresting 
pe of the Prince, and also an au 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 
LONDON : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 5s. 


GPRING TIME ; or, Words in Season: a Book of Friendly 
Counsel for Girls. By S1pNEY Cox. 


“ Mrs. Sidney Cox's volume is one of excellent counsel. It is also an enterising book.” 


“The counsels of a well. Say oe and th htful wo dd d to her younger 
sister: We commend warmly to all the young of every one’s acquaint 


London : 10 Wellington Street, Strand. 
THE GIFT-BOOK FOR CHRISTMAS, 1869. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, 42s. 
FLOWERS from the UPPER ALPS, with GLIMPSES 
of their HOMES. By WALTON, F.G.S. Twelve re roduotions ia in 
uisite Water-Colour D: ings, made Work. 
iptive Text by INNEY, M.A., F.G.S. 
London: W. M. THOMPSON, 48 Pall Mall, and 20 Cockspur Street. 
With 400 Illustrations, 21s. 
MICROSCOPE. .—Now ready, the Fourth and very much 
3 Pe Edition of HOW TO WORK WITH THE MICROSCOP. By Dr. 
HARnisow, Pall Mall. 


Will be shortly published, 


‘asco de BALBOA: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


Just published, 64. 
‘VACCINATION : a very brief Summary of its Necessity 
and Advantages. By J. THORBURN, M.D., Manchester. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 

Just published, Second Edition, with hae yy containing additional Facts and Cases in 
Tivetration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 8d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 

Derector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” ~ 
London: H. BaiLuikre, 219 Regent § Street. 
Just published, Third Edition, revised and 1 d with a Jditional Recent Cases, 23. 6d. 


andits CURE. By ‘Gzo. Beaman, M. D., F.R.C.S. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, Is. 


ATURE and TREATMENT of HEREDITARY DISEASE, 
checking the development of disease.”"—_Medical Press and 
London: ROBERT LIARDWICKE, ioe Plecedilly, w. 658 
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NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY RICHARD DOYLE. 


Just published, in folio, with 16 Plates containing 36 Designs printed in 
Colours, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


N FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Ricuarp Doyie. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. 
*,* The List of Illustrations comprises amgngst others the following 


subjects 
The Fairy Triumphal March. 
The Musical Elf who taught the Little Birds to Sing. 
The Fairy Queen takes an Airy Drive in her Carriage Drawn ~4 Butterflies. 
A Dance amongst the Toadstools, 
Asleep in the Moonlight. 
The Courtship of the Fairy Prince. 
The Toilet of the Baby-Elves, 
The Race of Snails. 
The Tournament. 
Sailing in the Water-Lilies, 
&e. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in Quarto, price 3s. 
OME ACCOUNT of the RESIDENCE of the INVENTOR 
of the STEAM-ENGINE. By Tuomas Lipstone, of Dartmouth, Architect. 
{A Note to be appended to any future History of Steam Power.) Llustrated. 
London : Lon iMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


CORRE :CTED TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
In fep. Svo. pp. 886, price 10s. 6d, cloth, 

HE CABINET LAWYER; a Popular Digest of the Laws 

of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Practical Use 

and General Information, and adapted for the Reference of Solicitors, Attorneys, 

Magistrates, Justices of the P eace, Membersof Parliament, and Country Gentlemen. 

Twenty- fifth Edition, with Supplements of the Acts of the Parliamentary Sessions 
of 1867, 1868, and 1869. 

London : LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Recently published, in fep. 8vo. pp. 300, price 6s. 
Ls ; its INFLUENCE on LIFE and HEALTH. By 
Forses WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon, 


“ A really valuable contribution to the literature of the day.” 
Medical Press and Circular. 


“In the pages of this bright little volume an accomplished physician gossips 


pleasantly, and with considerable learning, about the influence of the solar beam, 
the power of the lunar ray.”—Atheneum, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


In 8vo, pp. 588, price 16s, cloth, 


and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By SaapwortH 


H. Hopson. 
This Work propounds a theory which covers the whole ground of Speculative 
Philosophy. It solves the contr pposed by Sir W. HAMILTON inherent 


in the idea of the Infinite. 
Parr I. contains an Analysis of Perception, and Association of Ideas. 
Parr Il. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on HEGEL, 
London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


V ORKS by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Latest Editions, thoroughly revised :— 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT, 8vo. 15s. 


THE EMOTIONS and the WILL, 8vo. 15s. 
#,* These two Works contain a systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 


THE STUDY of CHARACTER, 8vo. 9s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS, crown 8vo. 64. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC, crown 8vo. 4s. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
*,* A Manual of Psychology and Ethics. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S 
LIST OF WORKS OF THIS SEASON. 


THE LIVES of EMINENT SERJEANTS- 


—— of the ENGLISH BAR. By Mr. Serjeant Wootrycu. 2 vols, 
VO. JUS. 


ANCIENT and MEDIZZXVAL INDIA. By 


Mrs. MANNING. 2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations, 30s, 


NOTES on the NORTH-WESTERN PRO- 


VINCES of INDIA. By District ‘On FICER. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


NIRGIS and BISMILLAH: Two Indian 


Tales—Life inside Delhi during the Mutiny, being the Diary of a Slave Girl, 
and Happy Days in Kashmir. By Hariz ALLARD. Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY: being the 


Seventh Edition of “ Household Chemistry, or the Science of Home Life.” 
By Aubent J. Bernays, Ph.D., F.C.S, Post 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


THE PEOPLE of INDIA: a Series of Photo- 


graphic Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. ited by Dr. 
Joun Forses Watson and WILLIAM Kayer. Vols. III. andIV. 4to, 
price £4 10s, 


*,* To be completed in 8 yols. Vols. I. and II. can still be had, £4 10s. 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR. By JOuN 


Wittuiam Kaye. Vol. IL. is nearly complete. 


LONDON : 


PALL MALL, 8.W. 


W. Hi. ALLEN & CO. 13 WATERLOO PLACE, ¢ 


NEW WORKS. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; 
containing his Journal and pn Writings ; with a Sa Catalogues of his 
| prise ving, &c. By W.B. Scorr. Withé 6 Etchings and other Llustrations. 8vo. 


(THe LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, to 


the Death of Charles I. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. price 14s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. 


By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. &vo. 
with Portrait, price 28s, [On the 25th instant. 


IN FAIRYLAND; Pictures from the Elf- 


World. By Ricnarp Doy.e. with a Poem by W. In folio, 
with 16 Plates. containing 36 Designs printed in Colours, price 31s. 6d. 


‘VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of 


Hindu Devilry. Adapted by RicHarp F. F.R.G.8S. &. With 
33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. 1 vol. crown 8vo. [On the 22nd instant. 


(THE GERMAN WORKING MAN; being 


an Account of the Daily Life, Amusements, and Unions for "Omen ot 
Material Progress of the Artisans of North and South may may A and Switzerland. 
By JAMES SAMUELSON. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, price 3s. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wetp. 


Edited by his Wipow; with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 


CHAPTERS from FRENCH HISTORY: 


St. Louis, Joan of Arc, Henri IV.; with Sketches of the Intermediate Periods, 
> H. M.A., late Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. New Edition. 
‘cp. 8vo. > 


HISTORY of WALES, derived from 


A Authentic Sources. By WiLLiaMs, Yagafell. 8vo. price 14s. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


By AGNeEs STRICKLAND. Library —, newly revised ; with Portraits of 
every Queen, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. post 8vo. 7s, 6d. each, 


(CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND since the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir Tuomas 
Erskine May, K.C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. 33s, 


FIISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Aguas, By J. A. See M.A. 
Vols. XI. and XIL., price 36s., completing the Work, (On the 25th instant, 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD the THIRD. By Wru14m Lonoman. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


(SHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Lonemay, 


Ball. Coll, Oxford. Fep. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 


Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration, By JouN Clark 
MAaRSHMAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s, 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By C. Merivare, LL.D., Chaplain to the Speaker. 8 vols. 
post Svo. 48s. 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from Thales 


to Comte. By Grorcr Henry Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


FAISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 16s, 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s, 


QUTLINES of CHEMISTRY; or, Brief 


By WILLIAM Comma, 22.2. ¥.R.S., Fullerian 
Chemistry at the Royal Institution. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Now ready, royal 8vo. 4d. Weckly, No. II. of 


NATURE: 


A Weekly Illustrated Journal of Science. 


CONTENTS : 
DULNESS OF SCIENCE. By F. R. 8. 
THE ATOMIC CONTROVERSY. 
LECTURES TO LADIES. 
GEOLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. By H. Woopwarp. With Map. 
VEGETABLE PALZONTOLOGY. By J. D. Hooker. 
HARCOURT AND MADAN’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. . By H. E. Roscoe. 
BAILLON’S HISTORY OF PLANTS. By D. Otiver. With Illustrations. 
FICK ON THE TRANSFORMATION OF FORCE. By M. Fosren. 
OUR BOOK-SHELF. 
EARTHQUAKE-WAVES IN THE PACIFIC. 
Illustration. 
A NEW FORM FOR SCHOOLS. 
THE NOVEMBER SHOOTING STARS. By R. A. Procror. 
PENNY SCIENCE CLASSES. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


By R. A. Procror. With 


NOTES — ASTRONOMY — CHEMISTRY — PHYSICS — PHYSIOLOGY — SOCIE- | 


TIES AND ACADEMIES—DIARY—BOOKS RECEIVED. 
*,* A Second Edition of No. I. is now ready. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
PUBLISHING OFFICE, 9 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with 9 Maps and upwards of 50 Illustrations, 24s, 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: 


THE LAND OF THE ORANG-UTAN AND THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 
A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


“ Leaving for the most part the dry bones of fact and figures to fill their proper place in 
scientific papers, he has presented the public with the cream and flower of his observations and 
reasonings condensed into two elegant volumes, which are so well arranged, and so admirabl 
supplied with maps and illustrations, that the reader is pleasantly led on to apprehend, wit 
very little effort, not only the principal features of the district described, but also the startling 
Pa fren vam conclusions which are derived from them. In short, it is a book of travel of the 
very highest order. Nothing that deserves comparison with it has appeared since Mr. Darwin's 
journal of his voyage in the Beagle.” —Guardian. 


This day, royal 4to. with ornamental binding, 42s, 
TWELVE PARABLES OF 
OUR LORD. 


ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED. 


Twelve Illustrations beautifully printed in Colours from Sketches taken in the 
East by McEntry, with Frontispiece from a Picture by JELLICOE, Illu- 
minated Borders from the Brevario Grimani in St. Mark’s Library at Venice, and 
Illuminated Texts by Lewis Hinp. 


ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG: the 


History of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. Royal 8vo. with 30 Pho- 
tographic and Autotype Illustrations, in Ornamental Binding, 31s. 6d. 

[This day. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, 


REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. 
T. SADLER. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 36s, 


THE ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, from 


1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By 
I, T. (Gray's Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2vols.8vo. [Next week, 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT’S MANUAL of 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. With Two New Chapters on National Education 
and the Poor Laws and their Influence upon Pauperism. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. : This day. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869, 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for CHRIST. 


Eight Lectures by R. PAYNE Smiru, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo, 12s, This day. 


THE ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN’S CHARGE 


delivered at the Visitation, October 1869. 8vo, 1s. [This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: its Laws and Con- 


sequences. With numerous illustrative Examples. By Francis GALTON, 
F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. [This day. 


THE STRANGER of SERIPHOS: a Dramatic 


Poem. By NAPIER Broome. Fep. 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


[Second Edition just ready. 


CLARENDON PRESS BOOKS. 
CLEMENTIS ALEXANDRINI OPERA. 


Ex recensione G. DinporFu, 4 vols. 8vo. £3. [This day. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST 


BRITISH AUTHORS. With Introductory Notices, Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[This day. 


OXFORD : PRINTED AT THE CLARENDON PRESS, AND PUBLISHED BY 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, PUBLISHERS TO THE UNIVERSITY. 


{November 13, 1869, 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 

| 

| CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS of the late REV, 


CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. Published as directed in his Will, 
by his Literary Executor. Crown 8vo. (This day, 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. ByCuartzs Dickens, 


New Edition, demy 8vo. handsomely printed and bound, with the Ori. 
ginal Engravings on Steel and Wood, 12s. [This day, 


| JOHN FORSTER. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


graphy, 1775-1864, By JouNn Forster. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


LIBRARY EDITION of THOMAS CAR. 


a Bio. 


LYLE’S WORKS. Miscellaneous Essays, Vol. VI., 9s. [Now. 15, 
HON. GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 
TALES of LIFE and DEATH. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. , Un a few days, 


WALTER THORNBURY. 
OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. By 
THORNBURY, Crown 8vo. [Next week, 
C. H. ALLEN. 
A VISIT to QUEENSLAND and HER 
GOLDFIELDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 8s. [This day. 
DR. BELL. 


NEW TRACKS in NORTH AMERICA: 


a Journal of Travel and Adventure whilst engaged in the Survey of a 
Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867-8. By WiLt1am A, 
BELL, M.A., M.B., Cantab., F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 20 Chromos 
and numerous Woodcuts, 30s. 


G. FLEMING. 


HORSE-SHOES and HORSE-SHOEING; 


their Origin, History, Uses, and Abuses. By G. FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &c. 
Demy 8vo. with 210 Illustrations, 21s, 


PERE LACORDAIRE. 
CONFERENCES on JESUS CHRIST. By 
the Rev. PrrE LAcorDAIRE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WHYTE MELVILLE. 


SONGS and VERSES. 


MELVILLE. 
CAPTAIN PIM, R.N., and DR. SEEMANN. 
DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE. By Captain 
Pr, R.N., and Dr. SEEMANN. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 
CAMPBELL HARDY. 


FOREST LIFE in ACADIE. By Captain 


CAMPBELL Harpy, R.A. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s, 


By G. J. Wurm 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL will be ready 


this Month, in 3 vols. 
WHYTE MELVILLE. 
M. or N. By Wauyre 
crown 8yvo. 
MRS. STEELE. 
SO RUNS the WORLD AWAY. By 
Mrs. STEELE. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
ANNIE THOMAS. 


ONLY HERSELF. 


CupLIP. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. 


fep. 8vo. 
EDMUND YATES. 
WRECKED in PORT. By Epmunp Yates. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
ALICE FISHER. 
TOO BRIGHT TO LAST. 
FisHEer. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
PAUL BENISON. 


NOT TO BE: a Story of the Day. By 


2 vols. 


By Mrs. PEnpER 


By Lro. 2 vols. 


By ALice 


BENISON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Jn November. 
NEW STORY FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
LIZA. By Ivan Turcuenrer. Translated 


by W. R. 8S. Ratsron. 2 vols. 
NEW RUSSIAN STORY. 
MARY STANLEY; or, the Secret Ones. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE O. V. H. By War Brapwoop. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
ROUND ABOUT PICCADILLY and PALL 


MALL. By Heyry B. WHEATLEY. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


MODERN RUSSIA. _ By Dr. Ecxnanpr. 


Demy 8vo. 


THE MAGYARS: their Country and its 


Institutions. By Arrnur J. PaTrerson. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps. 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES in the 


WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, and UNITED STATES. By GREVILLE 
Joun CHESTER, B.A., Member of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 


THE BLOCKADE: an Episode of the Fall 


of the First French Empire. Translated from the French of MM. ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN, Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s, 6d. [On the 17th inst. 


THE HOTEL du PETIT ST.-JEAN: a 
Gascon Story. Post 8vo. [On the 17th inst. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE GARSTANGS of GARSTANG 


GRANGE. By T. ApotpHus TROLLOPE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, 


on the Subjects to which it is usually Applied by British Courts of Justice in 
India. Part II1.—Containing the Doctrines of the Imameea Code of Jurispru- 
dence on the most important of the same Subjects. By New B. E. Baru. 
8vo. 16s, [ Ready. 


THE EARLY YEARS of HIS ROYAL 


HIGHNESS the PRINCE CONSORT. Compiled under the direction of Her 
Majesty the QuEEN, by Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. Crown 8vo. 
with 2 Portraits on Steel by William Holl, 7s. 6d. 


The Library Edition, demy 8vo. 16s, 


THE LADY of LATHAM; being the Life 


and Original Letters of Charlotte de la Trémouille, Countess of Derby. By 
Madame GuizoT DE Wirr. With a Portrait of Charlotte de la Trémonuille, 
Countess of Derby. From a Picture in the possession of the Earl of Derby. 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE QUEEN of the AIR: being a Study 


of the Greek Myths of Cloud and Storm. By Joun Ruskin, LL.D. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RING and the BOOK. By Roserr 


BrowninG. 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. cloth, 30s. ; morocco elegant, £2 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in clotn, each 7s, 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of MR. ROBERT 


BROWNING. New and Uniform Edition, 6 vols. fop. 8vo. cloth, 30s. ; 
morocco elegant, £3. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, each 5s. 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS 


of Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS by ELIZABETH BARRETT 


BROWNING. 5 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 30s. ; morocco elegant, £2 15s, 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exizasera Barrett 


Browning. Crown 8vo, 73. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Crown 8vo. with a Portrait and 
Vignette, 10s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 2 vols. 


small crown 8vo. 9s. [ Ready. 


Second Series. 
[On the 17th inst, 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 


2 vols, small crown 8vo. 9s. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. By 


the Author of “ Friends in Council.” Small crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. { (Shortly. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. By 
ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 10 Illustrations, 10s, [Ready. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a 


Metrical Translation into English. With Introduction and Commentaries, 
By Lord Lyrron. With Latin Text. 8vo. 14s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN 


of GEORGE the SECOND. By Mrs. OuipHant. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM in RELA- 


TION to PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ESSAY on the ay agg oa of 
LIFE. By James Hurcuison StTieuine, F.R.C.S., LL.D., Edin, 


LORD ST. LEONARDS’ HANDY-BOOK of 


PROPERTY LAW. Revised and enlarged Edition, being the Eighth, 5s. 


THE OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED 


and ILLUSTRATED. By Epwarp Bruce Hamtey, Colonel in the Army, 
and Lieut.-Colonel Royal Artillery ; formerly Professor of Military History, 
Strategy, and Tactics at the Staff College ; Member of the Council of Military 
Education. Second Edition, revised throughout by the Author, and con- 
taining important Additions on the Influence of Railways and Telegraphs on 
War, and on the Effects which the Changes in Weapons may be ee to 
pentane ta Tactics. 4to. with 17 Maps and Plans, and "other Til 
ice 


ON FICTION as a MEANS of POPULAR 


TEACHING: aLecture. By the Hon. Lord Ngaves. 64. 


MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and HER AC- 


CUSERS ; embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James V. in 
1542, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1569. By Jonw 
Hosacx, Barrister-at-Law. This Work contains the “ Book of Articles” 
produced vine | Queen Mary at pcm in 1569, together with various 
other Original Documents. 8vo, 15s. 


JAPAN: being a Sketch of the History, 


Government, and Officers of the Empire. By Watrer Dickson. 8vo. 15s. 


ON SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and 


BITTING, and the PREVENTION and CURE of RESTIVENESS in 
HORSES. By Francis Dwyer, Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian 
Service. New and enlarged Edition, to which has been added a Section upon 
DRAUGHT and HARNESS. Crown 8vo. with Engravings, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 


Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, 
By Professor VEIrcH, of the University of Glasgow. 8vo. with Portrait, 18s, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 


and Show Them. By S. Reynorps Hore, Author of “A Little Tour in 
Ireland.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RESURRECTION of the DEAD: 


Design, Manner, and Results. In an Exposition of the 15th Chapter 2 aod 
Corinthians. By the Rev. JAMES COCHRANE, A.M., Author of “ The World 
to Come,” “ Discourses on Different Texts of Scripture,” &c. Crown 8vo, 


CHURCH DOCTRINE and PRACTICE: a 


Series of Sermons. By the Rev. James A. SELLAR, A.M., Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s (Episcopal) Church, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


BELIEF—WHAT IS IT? or, the Nature of 


_— as determined by the Facts of Human Nature and Sacred History. 
8vo. 73. 


PICCADILLY : a Fragment of Contemporary 


Biography. By LAURENCE OupHast. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. [Jn the press. 


WENDERHOLME: a Story of Lancashire 


and Yorkshire. By Pump HAMeERTON, Author of “A Painter's 
Camp,” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. (Jn the press. 


JOURNAL of the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 


lvol.8vo, [Jn the press. 


MR. JOHN HILL BURTON’S HISTORY 


of SCOTLAND, from fone Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. The 
Concluding Volumes (V. and VI.). (Jn January. 


THE ODES, EPODES, and SATIRES of 


HORACE, ‘Translated into English fom, Together with a Life of Horace. 
By THEODORE MARTIN. To this Edition (the Third of the Odes and Epodes) 
a Translation of the Satires has been for the first time added. [Jn December. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE of MARY RUSSELL MIT- 


FORD, Edited by the Rev. A. G. L’Estranag, is published this day, in 3 vols. 


THE LIFE 


WALTER FARQUHAR HOooK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Volume of the * Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 


THE LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author of 


“ Mansfield Park,” &c. By her Nephew, the Rev. J. E. AusTEN LeiGH, Vicar 
of Bray. 8vo. with Portrait and other Ilustrations, [On November 16, 


THE ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY  LE- 


GENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of each Legend, and other Illus- 
trative Notes, and some Additional Pieces and Original Matter. 2 vols. 
demy S8vo. handsomely printed, with an entirely Original Frontispiece by 
George Cruikshank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, and 
Two New Ones by John Leech. Edited by the Rey. Ricw#arp Darron 
Baruam. Price 24s, (On November 15, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the RIGHT 


HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM, from 1794, Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM 
WICKHAM. With Portraits of the Right Hon. William Wickham and Field- 
Marshal Suwarrow, from Original Pictures. 2 vols. 8vo. 


of CARDINAL POLE. By 


Forming the Eighth 
15s. 


SUSAN FIELDING, the New and Popular 


Novel by the Author of “Archie Lovell” and “ Steven Lawrence,” is now 
ready at all Libraries. 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY OF MODERN LIFE, 


MRS. GERALD’S NIECE, is just ready at 


every Library. 


ROLAND YORKE: a Sequel to “ The 
Channings.” By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols, 
[Yow ready, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Now ready, at every Bookseller’s and Library in the Kingdom, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


A DIARY IN THE EAST 


THE TOUR OF THE PRINCE 


PRINCESS OF WALES. | 


By WILLIAM HOWARD RUSSELL, 
Special Correspondent of the “ Times.” 


“ This very readable and brilliant book........ a volume which is really rich in every qualit 
that can give it value.” —A theneum, November 6, 1869. 


ROUTLEDGE’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Large 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, 


Containing 16 large Photographs of the finest Female Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Sir Edwin Landseer. Newton, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, with 
ptive Letterpress by one of our best Art Critics, 


THE REV. NEWMAN HALL’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s.; 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO ST. LOUIS. 
By the Rev. NEWMAN HALL. 
Also, uniform in Size and Price, 
1, OURSELVES: Essays on Women. By E. Lyxy Liytox. 
2. MIXING in SOCIETY: a Complete Manual of Manners. 


By the Countessof * * * *, 


by post, 65 Stamps, 


ROUTLEDGE’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. } 
Fancy cover, 1s.; by post, 15 Stamps, 


ROUTLEDGE’S 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
Edited by EDMUND ROUTLEDGE, 


tains Stories gy B. Edwards, E. Lynn Linton, Annie Thomas, Hesha Stretton, 
eee. jiliam Sawyer, W. W. Fenn, Laing Meason, J. Tom Burgess. Illustrated 
Adelaide Claxton, F. W. Lawson, J. A. Pasquier, George Crutks hank, jun., and others. 


LONDON: THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


| Facsimile Woodeuts and Photc 
| Shakespeare was personally acquainted. any 
' renown is precious it presents curious armetions and from the ornamental style in which the 
| whole is executed, from Cover to Colophon, it will prove acceptable as a Gift-Book for Christmas 


Ready this day, No. XXVIII., price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 


EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBUTARIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. PETHERICK, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Ilustra. 
tions, 25s, (Ready this day, 


PLACES and PEOPLE: being Studies from 


the Life. By J.C. PARKINSON. 1 vol. crown 8yo. [This day, 


THE OPEN AIR: Sketches Out of Town. 


By Josrpu VERY. 1 vol, [This day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of 


“ Recommended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [ Ready this day. 
OBERON SPELL: a Novel. By Even Sr. 
LEonarps. 8 vols [Ready this day. 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATER- 


ING-PLACES, 3 vols. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE: a Romance. 
3 vols. 
THE GAGE of HONOUR: a Novel. By 


Captain J. T. NEWALL, Author of “ Hog Hunting in the East,” &c. 3 vols, 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By 


Justin McCarruy, Author of ‘* The Waterdale Neighbours,” ‘Paul Massie,” 


&c. 3 vols, 
UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. 
By Russet Gray, Author of Never—For Ever,” &c. 3 vols. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS: 


VEREY. 3 vols. 


WEE WIFIE. By Rosa Novucuerre Caney, 


a Novel. By 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. [Just ready. 
PHEBE’S MOTHER: a Novel. By Loutsa 
ANNE MEREDITH, Author of “My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 
HEATHFIELD HALL: a Tale. By Hans 
ScHREIBER. 1 vol, [Ready this day. 


Shortly, Illustrated, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE. 


The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Now ready, 1 vol. large ove. illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, and 4 coloured Plates, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 
Or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 


A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation we my revealed and explained by Natura) 
ence, 


By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


GIFT-BOOK FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


Will be published shortly, 1 vol. large medium 4to. of about 600 pp., illustrated by nearly 
250 Woodcuts and Photo! ith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth with po Res Gilt Devices, 


SHAKESPEARE 


AND 


THE EMBLEM WRITERS. 


_ An Exposition of their Similarities of Thought and Expression- 


Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D. 1616. 
By HENRY GREEN, M.A. 


This Work, which has been Pg with great care, abounds in Ornamental, Illustrative, 
sliths. taken = the orks Authors with several of whom 


in the Nation to whom Shakespeare's 


and the New Year. The Students and Scholars of the great Dramatist will also find here 
Illustrations, until now unquarried, of his marvellous Writings. And in the first three C hapters 
of the work Bibliophilists will possess information, once lying — 7 now brougi: 
into compass and order. Also to every one the Teutonic Race y whom Shakespeare 
reverenced, there is offered further insight into the course which his genius pursucd in elevating 
and refining its own powers, 


A Large Paper Edition will be published simultaneously with the above. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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‘November 18, 1869.] 


Saturday Review. 


SAMPSON 


LOW & CO.’S LIST 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS PRESENTS. 


Illustrated Books by Eminent Artists, and handsomely bound. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS Pap POETS, from 


DUNBAR to MILMAN. With 820 Illustrations. ntirely New pons Enlarged 
Pinions containing 218 Poems, unabridged. Bound in ane onion, 2is.; in half morocco, 
Roxburgh style, 30s.; or morocco extra, 423. (* * * The Gift Book for 1870. ) 


A DREAM BOOK. With 12 Drawings in Pen and Pencil 
by E. V. B., 31s. 64. 


GRAY’S ELEGY. Illustrated with 16 Facsimile Water-Colour 
Drawings, 12s. 6d. 
STORY WITHOUT an [END. With 16 Facsimile Water- 


Colour Drawings by E. V. B., 12s. 


SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. Photographed. Edited by 


Rev. H. B. TRIstRAM. Half morocco, 42s. 


THE ABBEY and PALACE of WESTMINSTER. With 
40 National Photographs. Morocco extra, 5 Guineas. 


PEAKS and VALLEYS of the ALPS. Folio, with 21 


large Coloured Plates, Four and a-half Guineas, 


CHRIST in SONG. By Purr Scuarr, D.D. Choicely 


printed, with Ornaments, 8s. 6d. 


HEBER’S (BISHOP) POETICAL WORKS. With 100 
Engravings, 7s. 6d. 
CHRISTIAN LYRICS from MODERN AUTHORS. 138 


Poems. With 150 Engravings, 10s. 6d. 


DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. 


100 Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


Large Paper, 73s. 6d. 


By Dr. Warts. With 
With Martin’s Pictures. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. Ilus- 
tra! 10s. 

MRS. PALLISER’S HISTCRY of LACE. Illustrated 
Specimens. New Edition, 21s. 

MISS TWINING’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the NATURAL 
ORDER OF PLANTS. Coloured, 2 vols. £5 5s. 

THE ROYAL COOKERY BOOK. B 


With large Coloured Piates ont 161 Woodcuts. An 
bound, 42s. ; Household Edition, 10s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S LAY of rte BELL. Lord Lyrron’s Translation. 


With Engravings, 14s. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. By A. CreveLanp 


Coxe. 12s. 
LOUIS VIARDOT'S WONDERS of ITALIAN ART, With 
40 Engravings, 12s. 6d. 
NORMANDY PICTURESQUE. By Henry Bracksvry. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 16s. 
of the PYRENEES. 150 


BLACKBURN’S PICTURES 
TRAVELLING in SPAIN. By the same Author, Illus- 


ALPHONSE GOUFFE. 
tion de Luxe. Handsomely 


Illustrations by 18s. 
trated, 16s. 

ARTISTS and ARABS. By the same Author. Illustrated 
by SEVERN and others, 10s. 6d. 

SAUZAY’S MARVELS OF GLASS MAKING. With 


numerous Engravings, 12s. 6d. 
THE AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST TABLE. By 


O. W. Ho_mes. Illustrated, 6s. 


*“ Choice Illustrated Series of Choice Books,’”? uniform, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. each, or 10s. 6d. morocco. 


PLEASURES of MEMORY. By Samver Rogers, 
PLEASURES of HOPE. By Tomas Campsetu. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER. By 8. T, 
POETRY of the TIME of ELIZABETH. 
DESERTED VILLAGE. By 
VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oxtver 
ELEGY in a CHURCHYARD, By Tuomas Gray. 


EVE of ST. AGNES. By Joun Kzats. 
FARMER’S BOY. By Rozserr Broomrrerp, 
L’ALLEGRO. By Jonn 

SONGS and SONNETS of SHAKESPEARE, 
PASTORAL POEMS of WM. WORDSWORTH, 
POETRY of NATURE. By Harrison Were. 
THE MAY QUEEN. By Atrrep Tennyson. 


Bayard Editions, price 2s. 6d. each Volume complete in itself, printed at the Chiswick Press, bound by 
Burn, flexible cloth extra, gilt leaves, with Silk Headbands and Registers. 


THE STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. D. 


BERVILLE. 


DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS, KING of FRANCE. 
THE ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his 


Prose Works. 
ABDALLAH; or, the Four Leaves. By Epovarp LABOULLAYE. 
TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON BUONA- 


PARTE. 


VATHEK; an Oriental Romance. 


With Notes. 


THE KING and the COMMONS; a Selection of Cavalier and 
Puritan Song. Edited by Prof. MorLEY. 


By BeckForp. 


WORDS of WELLINGTON: 


Great Duke. 


Maxims and Opinions of the 
DR. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. 
With Notes. 


HAZLITT’S ROUND TABLE. With Biographical Introduc- 


tion. 


THE RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Tuomas Brownz. 
BALLAD POETRY of the AFFECTIONS. 


BUCHANAN. 


COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. 


With Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS and MAXIMS, With 


Life by M. 8.-BEUvE. 


By 


The “Gentle Life”? Series, choicely printed on toned paper, 6s, each; or in morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. 


A’Kempis’s “ De *mitatione Christi.” 


THE GENTLE LIFE. Essays in aid of the Formation of 
Character. Eighth Edition. 


A SECOND SERIES of GENTLE LIFE. Second Edition. 
ABOUT in the WORLD, By the same Author. Third 
tion. 
FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum; or, Quotation 
Handbook. Second Edition. 


VARIA. Readings from Rare Books; Essays reprinted from 
the “Spectator” and “ Saturday Review.” 


A New Translation of Thomas 


ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Edited, Compared, and Annotated 


by the Author of “Gentle 


SIDNEY’S ARCADIA, Edited, with Notes, by the Author of 
Gentle Life.” 7s. 6d 


A CON CORDANCE, or Verbal Index to the whole of MILTON’S 
POETICAL WORKS. ‘By Dr. CLEVELAND. 


THE SILENT HOUR. A Volume of Sunday Reading. By 


the Author of “ Gentle Life. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Chapters for Self-Improvement in 


English Literature. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. By the Author of “Gentle 


Library Editions of Standard Works. 


HENDERSON’S DICTIONARY of LATIN PROVERBS and 


QUOTATIONS. Fep. 4to. 16s. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. New Edition. 
CLOUGH. 5 vols. 8vo. £2 10s. 


LEIGH HUNT’S BOOK of the SONNET. With Additions 


by LEE. 2 vols. 8vo. 188. 


WORCESTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4to. cloth, with 


Illustrations, 31s. 6d. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, complete. With CxEve- 


LAND's Concordance. 8vo. cloth, 120. 


By the late A. H. 


ORIGIN and HISTORY of of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By GrorcE P. MARSH. 2 vols. 8vo. 


SUTTON and DAWSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. 
New Edition, 8s. 6d. 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA and its 


METEOROLOGY. 6s. 


DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST, and 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AFTER. 6s, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 13, 1869, 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON'’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE POPE and the COUNCIL. By Janus. 


Authorized Translation from the German, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
** A profound and learned treatise, evidently the work of one of the first theolo- 
of the day, discussing with the scientific fulness and precision proper to 
‘ an investigation the great doctrinal questions expected to come before the 
Council, and especially the proposed dogma of Papal Infallibility. There is probably 
no work in existence that contains at all, still less within so narrow a compass, so 
complete a record of the origin and growth of the Infallibilist theory, and of all the 
facts of Church history bearing upon it, and that too in a form so clear and concise 
as to put the argument within the reach of any reader of ordinary intelligence; 
while the scrupulous accuracy of the writer, and his constant reference to the 
original authorities for every statement liable to be disputed, makes the monograph 
as a whole a perfect storehouse of valuable information for the historical or 
theological student.” —Saturday Review. 


BRIGHSTONE SERMONS. By Gazorcr 


Moser cy, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE PURSUIT of HOLINESS: a Sequel to 


“ Thoughts on Personal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader some- 
what further onward in the Spiritual Life. By E>warp Meyrick 
Govu.zury, D.D., Dean of Norwich, and formerly one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary. Small 8vo. 5s. 


WALTER KERR HAMILTON, Bishop of 


Salisbury. A Sketch reprinted from “The Guardian,” with Additions 
and Corrections, By H. P. Lippoy, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or with the Sermon “ Life in Death,” 8s. 6d. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION in the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. Arrnur W. Happay, B.D., 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 


THE STORY of the GOSPELS. Ina single 


Narrative, combined from the Four Evangelists, showing in a new 
Translation their Unity. To which is added a like continuous Nar- 
rative in the Original Greek. By the Rev. Witt1Am Pounp, M.A,, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Principal of Appuldur- 
combe School, Isle of Wight, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE WITNESS of ST. PAUL to CHRIST. 


The Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on the Credibility of 
the Acts, in reply to the Recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson. By the 
Rev. STANLEY ated M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London, and Preacher-Assistant, St. James’s, Piccadilly. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


A KEY to the NARRATIVE of the FOUR 
GOSPELS. By Joun Pivktneton Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol ; 
formerly.one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Small 8vo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


THE REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results, A.p. 1514-1547. By 
Joun Henry Buvnt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 


** The reader will gladly acknowledge the impartiality of treatment and liberality 
of tone which are conspicuous in every page. It is distinctly a learned book. The 
author is not a second-hand retailer of facts; he is a painstaking, conscientious 
student, who derives his knowledge from original sources. We have said that he 

» does not command a brilliant style; but he is by no means a dull writer—on the 
contrary, he is always readable, sometimes very interesting, and shows considerable 
skill in the grouping and arrangement of his facts,”—TZimes. 


THE ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By S. Barine-Goutp, M.A., Author of 
~*€nrious Myths of the Middle Ages.” Part I. Heathenism and 
_ Mosaism. 8vo. 15s. 

“The ability which Mr. Gould displays in the treatment of a topic which branches 
out in so many directions, and requires such precise handling, is apparent. His 
pages abound with the results of large reading and calm reflection, The man of 
culture, thought, philosophic cast, is mirrored in the entire argument. The book is 
sound and healthy in tone. It excites the reader's interest, and brightens the path 
of inquiry.opened to his yiew. .The language, too, is appropriate, neat, lucid, often 


lappy, sometimes wonderfully terse and vigorous,” —Athengum, 


By the same Author, 


CURIOUS MYTHS of the MIDDLE AGES. 


New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 


THE FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 


of EDWARD VI. and the ORDINAL of 1549; bas pr with the 


“ A volume like this is worth two of Church history. In many respects, indeed 
it is the subject of history. itself; and with Mr. Medd’s introduction, and Mr, 
Walton’s editorial work, we may be said to haye both subject and history thereof, 
The volume should be in the hands oho mel of the Church of England; we 
may say it should be in those of every of Church history.” —Atheneum, 


THE MANOR FARM: a Tale.: By the 
The Hillford Small 8vo. with 4 Illustra. 


A KEY to the KNOWLEDGE of CHURCH 


(Ancient). Edited by Jonn Henry Buuwt, M.A. Small 
VO. 28. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS of HOLY SCRIP. 


TURE. Ina Series of Sermons, By the Rev. Isaac WiLi1AMs, B.D, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition, crown 8vo. 5s, 


THE CHARACTERS of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Ina Series of Sermons by the same Author. New Edition 


crown 8vo. 5s. 

“ This is one of ae et ee ee sermons that we have been able to 
read with real pleasure. They are tten with a chastened elegance of 
and pervaded by a spirit of earnest and simple piety. Mr. Williams is evi: 
what would be called a very High Churchman. Occasionally his Chi 
views are apparent ; but bating a few passages here and there, these sermons will be 
read with protit by all ‘ who profess and call themselves Christians,’” ’ 

Contemporary Review. 


“This is a new edition of a very popular—and deservedly popular—work on the 
biography of the Old Testament hi . The characters are ably and profi 
analysed, and that by the hand of a master of style and thought....... The pri 

of selection has been that of prominence ; ae partly, too, that of significance in 
the characters so ably delineated. A more masterly analysis of Scriptural characters 
we never read, nor any which are more calculated to impress the mind of the reader 
with feelings of love for what is good, and abhorrence for what is evil.”— Rock, 


H. A. TAINE. Edited, with English Notes 


and Introduction, by Hexrt Van Laux, formerly French Master of 
Cheltenham College, and now Master of the French Language and 
Literature at the Edinb Academy. Being Part II. of Selections 
from Modern French Authors. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By the same Editor, 


HCNORE de BALZAC. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 


“ This selection answers to the requirements by Mr. Lowe in one of his 
peeches on education, where he recommended that boys should be attracted to the 
study of French by means of its lighter literature. M. Van Laun has executed the 
task of selection with excellent taste. The episodes he has chosen from the vast 
‘ Human Comedy’ are naturally such as do not deal with passions and experiences 
that are proper to mature age. Even thus limited, he had an overwhelming 

of materials to choose from ; and his selection gives a fair impression of the 
power of this wonderful writer, the study of whom is one of the most 

means of self-education open to a cultivated man in the nineteenth century.’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEWMAN’S (J. H.) SERMONS BEARING 
upon SUBJECTS of the DAY. Edited by the Rev. W. J. CoreLann, 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. From the Text of the last Edition pub- 
lished by Messrs. RivixcToy. 1 vol. crown 8vo, printed. uniformly 
with the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons,” 5s. [Nearly ready. 


A DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL :and 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, by Various Writers. Edited by the’Rev. 
of Common Prayer.” Imperial 8vo. Part I. (containing A— 
Nearly ready. 

This is the first portion of the “Summary of Theology and Eecle- 
siastical History,” which Messrs, RivinGTon propose to blish in 
Eight Volumes as a “Thesaurus Theologicus” for the clergy and 
Reading Laity of the Church of England. - 

It consists of Original Articles on all the important Doctrinés of 
Theology, and on aie questions for their further illustra- 
tion, the Articles being carefully written with a view to modern 
thought, as well as a respect for ancient authority. 


The Dictionary will be completed in Two Parts, 


—— 


SAT UBRDAY 
WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON ; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


; 
\ 
Had VdSMAN 


by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES 
“ai the Offic No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, 


rovember 13, 1869. 
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; Rev. Henry BASKERVILLE WALTON, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Ne 
: Merton College. With Introduction by the Rev. Peter Gopssyrrg 
Mepp, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford, — 
- Small 8vo. 6s. ‘ 
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